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JLoU  wouldn’t  buy  an  apple 
tree,  to  get  an  apple  pie”  .  .  . 
gays  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  recently  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment  ...  in  scrambled  simile 
calling  the  New  York  market  the 
apple  tree  and  (modestly)  the 
H-T  the  apple  pie.  Then,  coming 
down  to  cases  .  .  .  the  advertiser 
‘*can  buy  millions  in  circulation 
— and  get  roots,  trunk,  branches, 
twigs,  leaves  and  bark  all  mixed 
up  with  the  apple  pie  he  is  after. 
Or  he  can  buy  the  ample  (apple 
pie)  lleralfl  Tribune  circulation 
and  get  what  tve  believe  is  the 
most  valirahle  newspa|M‘r  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  country”  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  .  .  .  ‘‘H<*rald  Tribune  cir¬ 
culation  reaches  its  maximum 
(whatever  that  means)  in  the 
better  districts  of  New  York  (aty 
and  its  famous  suburbs — (Park 
Avenue,  the  Upper  West  Side  an<l 
Westchester,  for  example).”  And 
so  on.  The  italics  and  irreverent 
interjections  arc  ours. 

W'e  are  glad  to  learn  that  the 
Herald  Tribune  copywriters  be¬ 
lieve  in  their  pafier,  but  faith 
without  works  is  not  reckoned 
enough  in  any  congregation. 
There  is  no  question  that  the 
Herald  Tribune  is  a  good  news- 
pa|>er,  and  a  good  advertising 
medium.  But  there  is  consider¬ 
able  question  that  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  circulation  is  the  apple  pie 
of  the  New  York  market. 


TIIK  Herald  Tribune,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Times,  World 
and  News,  last  year  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  city  circulation  by 
city  Survey  Districts.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  these  four  papers  have 
been  compih'd — and  compared — 
with  loving  care,  and  published 
in  a  very  useful  booklet  by  The 
News,  (adv.)  This  booklet  is 
available  to  advertisers  or  any 
other  well-intentione<l  seeker 
after  truth.  And  in  the  compari¬ 
son  of  city  circulations  by  dis¬ 
tricts  for  tbe  four  papers  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Herald  Tribune: 

— is  fourth  in  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  in  the  Park  Avenue  district 
(No.  14^. 


— is  fourth  in  daily  and  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  in  Districts  16  and  13  which 
comprised  the  mentioned  Upper  West 
Side. 

• — in  the  thirteen  liistricts  in  New  York 
City  averaging  It.'S.OOO  or  more  in  an¬ 
nual  family  ex|M‘nditure,  is  fourth  in 
six  districts  and  third  in  seven  in  daily 
circulation,  fourth  in  ten  and  third  in 
three  in  Sunday  circulation. 

- — in  the  fifteen  $-1,000  to  $1,909  group 
of  districts  has  about  as  much  daily 
circulation  as  it  has  in  the  top  group, 
and  slightly  more  on  Sunday. 

— in  the  $3,000  to  $3,999  group  has 
lietter  than  10,000  more  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday  than  it  has  in  the 
top  group. 

All  of  which  disclosf^s  no  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  apple  pies!  Inci¬ 
dentally,  in  the  thirl<M>n  highest- 
income  districts.  The  News  leads 
the  Herald  Tribune  in  twelve 
districts  daily,  and  eleven  Sun¬ 
day;  has  more  than  twice  as 
mueh  daily  circulation  in  this 
group  as  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  almost  twice  as  niueh  .Sun¬ 
day! 


NOW  to  get  down  to  cases  in  the 
much  mentioned  Westches¬ 
ter,  where  the  Herald  Tribune  is 
so  proud  of  its  circulation.  A 
casual  check  of  New  York  morn¬ 
ing  circulations  by  towns  in  the 
1927  Auditors’  Report  shows: 

— that  in  .39  Westchester  towns  where 
the  daily  Herald  Tribune  has  circula¬ 
tion,  it  leads  the  other  papers'in'only 
13  towns  but  lags  in  2.3;  and  has  86 
copies  in  .3  towns  where  no  News  cir¬ 
culation  is  listed.  The  Daily  News, 
however,  leads  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
20  towns;  and  has  61.3  copies  in  7 
towns  which  list  no  Herald  Tribunes. 

— that  in  36  Westchester  towns  where 
the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune  is  circu¬ 
lated,  it  leads  other  Sunday  papers  in 
2  towns,  but  lags  in  32;  and  has  80 
copies  in  2  towns  where  no  News'eir- 


culation  is  listed.  The  Sunday^News 
leads  the  Herald  Tribune  in  21  towns, 
and  has  1187  copies  in  8  towns  where 
the  Herald  Tribune  is  not  listed. 

— that  the  daily  Herald^^Tribune  is 
second  in  Westchester  circulation, 
with  the  Daily^News  leading  by  4,000 
copies. 

— that  the  Sunday  Herald  Tribune'  is 
third  in  Westchester  circulation  with 
The  Times  streond  and  -1.000  copies 
ahead,  and  The  News  first  with  14,000 
copies  more  than  the  Herald  Tribune. 


WE  beg  toremindoureateemed 
contemporary  that  every 
publication  that  gets  past  a 
window  1h>x  size  is  somewhat  of 
an  apple  trt'e,  with  some  apples 
and  some  wo(mI.  When  you  pub¬ 
lish  a  gooti  newspaper,  you  can’t, 
unfortunately,  limit  it  to  readers 
which  certain  advertisers  would 
prefer.  EverylMnly  comes  in,  and 
your  circulation  will  grow  if  you 
print  enough  copies  every  day. 
I.4M>k  what  hup|M‘ne<l  to  The 
News!  We  commend  the  efforts 
of  the  Hcrahl  Tribune  to  increase 
its  apple  pie  circulation  hy  con¬ 
ducting  such  salutary  and  help¬ 
ful  projects  as  co<»king  schools, 
and  printing  daily  lessons  in 
shorthand  for  worthy  Westches¬ 
ter  stenographers  striving  for 
self  improvement,  but  we  must 
warn  them  that  the  commoner 
people  who  als4i  have  two  cents 
to  s<|uander  every  morning  will 
not  lie  kept  out.  They  will  read  a 
nf‘WspafM‘r  th<‘y  think  is  up  and 
coming! 

So  to  advertisers  who  require 
a  second  to  sixth  supplementary 
medium  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket,  in  addition  to  The  News, 
we  gladly  recommend  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune.  Hut  we  also  caution 
them  not  to  he  misled.  Apple¬ 
sauce  is  not  apple  pie!  j 
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THIS  ISSUE:  DETAILS  OF  ALBANY  NEWSPAPER  STRIKE 


Editor  &  publisher 

The  Fourth  Estate 


Lit  it  he  impressed  upon  your  Minds,  let  it  be  instilled  into  your  Children,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  is  the  Palladium  of  all  the  Civil, 
Political  and  Religious  Rights  of  Freemen. — junius.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  *  *  abridging  the  Freedom  of  Speech  or  of  the 
Press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  Peaceably  to  Assemble  *  *  * — First  Amendment  United  States  Constitution,  December  15,  1791. 
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Scott  Newspaper  Presses  are  the  Speediest,  Mo^t  Efficient,  Most 
Convenient  and  Most  Reliable  Newspaper  Presses  on  the  market. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


Scott  “Straight-Unit”  and  “Multi-Unit”  Presses  are  the 


result  of  the  longest  experience  in  Unit  Press  Design  con¬ 
centrated  for  many  years  on  a  single  problem:  a  Balanced 
Design.  Scott  Newspaper  Presses  will  stand  the  most 
searching  investigation  of  every  detail  of  Design  and 
Construction  and  such  investigation  will  very  clearly 
demonstrate  hovy  completely  Scott  Presses  meet  every 
modern  requirement. 


The  Superiority  of  Scott  Presses  is  not  dependent  upon 
any  one  feature  of  excellence  such  as  a  compact  unit,  or  a 
form  of  ink  feed,  or  a  type  of  gear  or  plate  lock,  or  a 
certain  form  of  interchangeable  construction,  or  any  other 
special  detail.  It  is  based  on  a  complete  and  thoroughly 
practical  solution  of  EVERY  problem,  such  as  can  only 
be  the  result  of  “Balanced  Design.” 


**  Multi -Unit**  or  Straight  ~Unit*^  Presses 


In  Newspaper  Presses,  as  in  other  complex  machinery, 
a  Balanced  Design  is  of  the  utmost  importance:  i.  e.,  it  is 
not  enough  to  embody  in  the  press  certain  features  for 
emphasis  in  Selling.  While  each  such  feature  is  interest¬ 
ing,  it  is  only  one  detail  of  many  essential  functions  of  a 
Press  and  unless  all  important  factors  are  equally  well 
cared  for,  the  machine  as  a  whole  is  not  really  efficient. 
Therefore,  the  task  faced  by  Newspaper  Press  Designers 
is  to  so  assemble  and  coordinate  the  various  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  that  the  completed  machine  will  really  be  of 
“Balanced  Design”  in  that  it  will  contain  every  improve¬ 
ment  of  importance  in  the  most  practical  manner,  with  no 
appreciable  draw-backs. 


Main  Office  and  Factory . Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  Office  .  . .  1457  Broadway 

Chicago  Office . 1330  Monadnock  Block 

Cable  Address:  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 


SCOTT  ^‘Balanced  Design” 
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OKN  comes  on  cobs — and  in  shucks. 

But  no  one  cares  for  corn  an  naturel. 

The  sweet,  juicy  kernels  are  what  we  are  all 
after. 

Same  way  with  markets.  It^s  the  net,  and  not 
the  gross,  thaTs  really  worth  while. 

Particularly  in  the  New  York  market  .  .  .  the 
biggest  market  in  the  world  .  .  .  the  one  with  the 
most  gross,  the  most  net,  the  most  worth  while,  the 
most  worthless. 

One  newspaper  has  been  selected  by  more 
than  300,000  families.. Three  hundred  thousand 
families  of  sane,  sensible,  money*making,  money* 
saving,  English-speaking  citizens  who  read  it 
every  day. 

We  do  not  claim  that  the  Herald  Tribune 
reaches  every  single  family  in  New  York  which 
is  worth  reaching.  But  we  know  this — that  nearly 
every  single  one  of  the  families  the  Herald 
Tribune  does  reach  is  worth  reaching. 

Worth  it  because  all  these  families  have  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  use  it.  Worth  it  because  these 
families  are  the  kind  dealers  buy  for — the  kind 
masses  pattern  after. 

Think  of  this: 

In  the  highest-type  residential  districts  of  New 


York  City,  such  as  Park  Avenue,  Riverside  Drive 
and  the  Upper  West  Side,  where  the  average 
yearly  buying  power  is  $6200,  24%  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  read  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Whereas  in  another  district  of  opposite  char¬ 
acter,  where  rents  are  very  low,  and  the  average 
buying  power  is  but  $1,399  a  year,  only  1%  of 
the  families  read  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Or  take  one  of  New  York’s  wealthy  suburban 
districts,  Westchester  County.  The  average 
family  buying  power  is  just  over  $6000  a  year. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  these  families  read  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Such  distributif>n  is  typical  of  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  entire  circulation — over  ,300,000 
weekdays  and  400,000  Sundays — heaviest  con¬ 
centration  in  the  better-class  districts,  lightest  in 
the  poorer  districts. 

A  manufacturer  of  oil  burners  ran  a  full  page 
in  the  Herald  Tribune.  He  reported  2,100 
inquiries. 

That’s  the  kind  of  response  to  advertising  that 
has  jumped  the  Herald  Tribune,  in  three  years, 
from  18th  to  3rd  place  in  national  advertising 
among  all  American  newspapers. 


« 


Write  us  for  a  copy  of  the  Herald  Tribune  booh,  "4  City  Without  Slums,** 
containing  facts  about  the  New  York  market  of  interest  to  all  advertisers. 


3*(cral6 


NEW YORK 


^Tribune 


NEW  YORK 

MAIN  OrriCB 
■  WmI  40tll  SlTMl 


CHICAGO  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  DETROIT  SAN  FRANQSCO 

WOODWARD  *  KELLY  CARROLL  JCDSON  SWAN  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  WOODWARD  «  KELLY  VERREE  *  CONKLIN 

860  N.  Mlrklgaa  At*.  081  Park  Sqvarw  Bldg*  Allaatlc  Balldlng  Pina  Arta  Bslldlng  681  M arkat  Straat 
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II  HE  CtJT- 
STANDINC 
EXCEPYICN 
IN  MAEKEE 
CCYEE.ACE 


EFFECTIVENESS  in  advertising  is  the 
keynote  today.  Not  only  in  the  present¬ 
ing  of  your  advertising  story— hut  in  the 
selection  of  markets  and  in  the  choosing 
of  newspapers  to  cover  those  markets. 

The  greatest  haying  power  naturally  is 
concentrated  in  the  city  markets.  In 
these  areas,  distribution  and  sales  costs 
are  bound  to  be  low. 

And  of  all  the  great  markets  of  America, 
one  can  be  thoroughly  covered  in  city 
and  suburbs  by  one  newspaper. 

THE  OUTSTANDING  EXCEPTION  1 

Philadelphia  .  .  .  America’s  Third  Larg¬ 
est  Market  .  .  .  Three  million  people  in 
its  trading  area  .  .  .  Sis  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  homes. 

One  newspaper  . . .  The  Evening  Bulletin 
...  Giving  thorough  coverage  . . .  Reach¬ 
ing  nearly  every  home. 

There  is  no  equivalent  coverage  in  any 
other  large  market . .  .No  other  great  ter¬ 
ritory  where  the  advertising  rate  is  so  low. 

The  story  of  The  Evening  Bulletin’s 
growth  is  the  story  of  any  fine  product. 
Beginning,  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment,  with  a  few  thousand  readers  in 
1895;  making  an  interesting,  dependable 
newspaper  every  day;  shaping  its  policy 
to  harmonize  with  Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

Steadily  growing  through  the  years  to 
its  present  peak  of  549,148  daily  circula¬ 
tion.  The  largest  by  far  in  its  city;  one 
of  America’s  great  newspapers. 

An  outstanding  exception  in  Market  Cov¬ 
erage  !  An  outstanding  advertising  value 
in  publishing  history! 

Sell  in  Philadelphia,  where  sales  costs  are 
low;  where  buying  power  is  stable;  where 
one  newspaper  gives  thorough  market 
coverage  at  an  exceptionally  low  cHMt. 


Dtmand  fsr  EUction  News 
Far  Gnmttr  Than  Normal 

It  took  686,722  copies  of  The  Eve- 
nifig  Bulletin  on  Wednesday,  No¬ 
vember  7tk  (the  day  after  election), 
to  satisfy  public  demand  for  the  nesrs 
and  figuresof  the  Presidential  election . 
Never  hat  the  newt  demand  of  Phila¬ 
delphians  been  to  great,  not  even 
when  Lindbergh  flew  the  Atlantic. 
The  Evening  Bulletin  averaged 
)49,148  copies  daily  during  1927. 


m  ^rnmmn 

City  Hall  Square 
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Unhurried  Growth  Through  the  Yean 
The  circulation  chan  of  The  Bulletin  pre¬ 
sents  a  picture  of  normal  growth,  the  result 
of  a  carefully  planned  newspaper;  growing 
as  appreciation  for  it  spread.  The  Evening 
Bulletin  has  never  secured  a  reader 
by  premiums,  prizes  or  readet-contestt. 
W98  1*03  1906  1913  1916  1923  1927 
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London  Writers  Decry  “Sensational” 
Play  of  Vestris  Inquiry  in  U.  S. 

Cables  Sent  to  Home  Papers  by  Correspondents  Charge  “Yellow  Journalism”  Tactics  —  Midgley, 
r  London  Daily  News.  Justifies  Candor  of  His  Attacks 


TOUkN’ALlSTIC  viewpoints  of  two 
J  nations  clashed  over  coverage  of  the 
Vestris  inquiry,  drawing  to  a  close  in 
Ntw  York  this 

Copies  of  cables 
imt  to  their  home 
by  London 
correspondents 
stationed  in  New 
York  tvere  ob¬ 
tained  by  Editor 
k  Publisher  this 
E«k.  and  were 
found  to  be  filled 
with  attacks  on 
I  American  news¬ 
paper  methods, 
both  in  giving 

I  wide  publicity  to  Dwuglas  williams 
'  the  first  stories  of 

lervv  wracked  survivors”  and  in  report- 
the  later  investigations  of_  the  wa 
tragedy  that  cost  111  lives,  including 
iiany  women  and  children. 

It  was  the  complaint  of  the  London 
sn’ters  ^at  the  American  press  was  un- 
j  fair  especially  in  sensational  charts 
I  printed  against  the  British  captain  of  me 
British  ship,  and  in  one  case  an  English 
journalist  sent  his  editor  a  confidential 
note  stating  that  United  Sutes  propaganda 
a^inst  British  shippi^  was  the  tmI  in¬ 
spiration  for  the  stories  published  in  the 
daily  jiress  of  this  country. 

Record  wordage  was  accorded  the 
story.  Reuters,  Ltd.  gave  first  news  and 
eye-witness  accounts,  exclusive  of  the 
tabse<|uent  inquiry,  a  total  of  more  than 
15,000  words  of  cablese.  The  inquiry 
was  covered  in  its  turn  with  daily  files 
of  upwards  of  1,000  words.  Individual 
corresiKwidents  of  London  papers  added 
their  quota.  And  into  the  early  dispatches 
there  crept  a  decidedly  critical  attitude, 
which  the  writers,  interviewed  by  Editor 
4  Publisher  this  week,  took  pains  to 
explain  and  justify. 

An  examination  of  the  cables  disclosed 
complaints  of  ‘‘yellow  journalism”  against 
a  section  of  the  .American  press,  and  also 
efforts  on  the  part  of  British  writers  to 
•pare  the  English  shipowners  and  Captain 
Carey  from  what  one  correspondent  re- 
fwred  to  in  an  editorial  paragraph  as 
“innuendo  and  lies.” 

Whether  or  not  London  papers  printed 
•he  stories  in  the  detail  they  were  sent 
from  this  country  was  not  ascertainable 
when  Editor  &  Pubi.isher  went  to  press, 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  at  least  formed 
the  basis  of  editorial  attacks  made  by 
•he  Rritish  press  last  week. 

Some  charges  cabled  abroad  had  salu- 
•My  effect,  notably  the  cable  sent  to  bis 
pwper  by  Wilson  Midgley,  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Nexvs, 
stacking  the  methods  followed  by  United 
States  Attorney  Charles  IL  Tuttle  in  con- 
ffiKtiiig  the  investigation.  The  procedure 
•his  correspondent  criticised,  he  said,  was 
bter  rectified  by  appointment  of  Capt. 
Henrv  McConkev  of  the  Cunard  Line 
*nd  Capt.  E.  P.  ^essop,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


as  observers  at  the  trial,  empowered  to 
(lucstion  witnesses  or  call  witnesses  of 
their  own. 

A  dispatch  sent  by  Reuters  Ltd.,  Lon¬ 
don,  via  Compagnie  Francaise  des  Cables 
Telegraphiques,  Nov.  17,  read: 

“Even  in  the  spectacular  history  of 
New  York’s  so-called  yellow  journalism, 
iK>  story  has  ever  evoked  such  violent 
headlines,  unju.st  condemnation  or  ridicul¬ 
ous  surmise  as  the  tragic  loss  of  the 
Vestris. 

“Yesterday’s  hatch  of  bright  ideas 
prominently  spread  all  over  the  front 
pages  of  the  different  papers  included, 
first  of  all,  the  serious  claim  that  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Vestris  was  due  to  the  explo¬ 
sion  of  contraband  ammunition  being 
carried  aboard  destined  for  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  in  some  South  .American  republic; 
secondly,  the  serious  suggestion  that 
owners  of  the  Vestris,  after  a  warning 
from  Carey  that  the  ship  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged,  had  ruthlessly  ordered  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed  as  best  he  could;  thirdly,  the  story 
which  was  featured  in  several  of  the 
evening  papers  yesterday  to  the  effect  that 
the  chief  officer  of  the  Vestris  ‘had  been 
hidden  by  the  owners’  and  that  it  was 
only  after  long  search  accompanied  by 
threats  that  he  was  finally  ‘surrendered’ 
as  a  witness  for  the  itKjuiry  now  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“In  no  other  country  in  the  world  ex¬ 
cept  the  United  States,  wherein  news¬ 
paper  libel  is  practically  non-existent, 
could  such  absurd,  not  to  say  malicious 
statements  be  published  and  read  without 
comment  and  presumably  with  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  belief. 

‘‘The  I^mport  &  Holt  line  decided  for 
the  time  being,  anyway,  to  ignore  all  such 
stories  and  issue  no  statement.  They 
take  the  view,  in  which  their  lawyers 
concur,  that  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
sorm  blows  over  before  offering  any  facts 
in  explanation  of  the  tragedy,  and  any¬ 
way,  the  whole  story,  as  far  as  they  know, 
will  come  out  when  officers  surviving 
from  the  Vestris  appear  before  the  court 
of  imiuiry.” 

Douglas  Williams,  general  manager  of 
Reuters  in  this  country,  told  me  that  he 
had  advised  officials  of  Lamjiort  &  Holt 
not  to  make  any  statement  until  the  ‘‘hy¬ 
steria  subsided.” 

Mr.  Williams  obtained  a  "beat”  over 
.American  newspaper  men,  when,  also  on 
Nov.  17.  three  officers  of  the  Vestris, 
Smith,  Prestwick,  aiul  Dixon,  were  en¬ 
tertained  and  interviewed  in  Reuters  of¬ 
fice  at  383  Madison  avenue.  This  story 
contained  charges  that  the  “nigger  fire¬ 
men  quit  firing  the  boilers,”  which  were 
not  published  in  New  York  until  brought 
out  in  the  trial  Nov.  23. 

In  this  dispatch.  Reuters  stated  that 
the  three  officers  ‘‘complained  bitterly  of 
the  cowardly  manner  wherein  the  more 
popular  press  of  America  smirched  his 
(Capt.  Carey’s)  reputation  by  all  manner 


of  ba.scless  cliargcs,  to  which,  Carey,  lie- 
ing  dead,  was  unable  to  reply.”  The 
cab'e  continuetl : 

”.\11  sjNike  in  the  bitterest  manner  of 
the  way  they  had  been  harrassed  hy  re- 
jKirters  who  eiRleavored  to  get  statetrents 
from  them  and  who,  they  sakl,  always 
twisted  the  little  they  had  >aifl  the  wrong 
way  round. 

".And,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  their 
loyalty  to  Capt.  Carey  must  lie  emtilia- 
sized.  Up  to  the  last  minute,  he  re¬ 
mained  on  the  briflge  doing  what  he  could 
to  help  all  get  away.  As  the  end  came, 
he  waved  away  the  lifebelt  tendered  him 
by  his  faithful  stewa'd.  Duncan,  who 
carefully  kept  it  for  him,  and  with  his 
hand  on  the  rail,  staiHling  immovable  as 
any  statue,  slipjieii  quietly  with  his  ship 
into  the  boiling  water. 

“If  any  man  was  ever  true  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  sea.  Captain  Carey  was.  Pure 
justice  demands  that  his  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  British  skipper  be  vindicated 
and  his  record  cleansed  from  the  tarnish 
of  innuendo  and  lies  that  have  covertxl 
it  since  his  heroic  death.” 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  private  capacity 
as  a  British  subject  resuling  in  the 
Unitwl  States,  wrote  a  lettef  published  in 
several  New  York  pafiers  complaining  of 
“yellow  journalism”  in  much  the  same 
terms  used  in  his  dispatch  to  Ixindon. 
To  me  he  pointed  out  that  he  thought  it 
was  “wrong  to  formulate  opinions  on  the 
basis  of  statements  from  nerve-wrack«l 
survivors”  and  “unfair  to  make  attacks 
against  Captain  Carey  and  his  crew.” 

“We  trieid  to  he  impartial  in  our  dis¬ 
patches.”  he  said,  "but  we  did  send  the 
editorial  comment  of  New  York  news¬ 
papers  criticising  conduct  of  the  inquiry, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Tuttle.  In  order  to 
counterbalance  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Tut¬ 
tle,  we  sent  a  special  reporter  to  inter¬ 
view  him  and  give  him  a  chance  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  charges  brought  against  him.” 

Wilson  Midgley,  New  S'ork  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Daily  Nnvs, 
willingly  admitted  that  it  was  his  dis¬ 
patch  of  Nov.  19  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  strong  jirotests  published  by  the 
British  press  of  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation  hy  U.  S.  Attorney  Tuttle. 

"The  British  public  should  be  warned.” 
Midgley’s  cable  read,  “of  the  nature  and 
metlvKls  of  the  inquiry.  This  is  specially 
necessary  of  the  public  which  is  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  American  methods  of  trial 
by  a  mixture  of  newspaper  stunts,  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  scandal.  .All  are  being  em- 
ploye<l  in  this  instance. 

“The  inquiry  is  pur'uing  a  course  un¬ 
heard  of  in  nautical  annals.  There  has 
never  been  an  inquiry  in  which  the  prose¬ 
cution  has  had  things  so  completely  its 
own  way.  Mr.  Tuttle’s  manner  with  the 
witnesses  always  is  that  of  a  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney.  He  shouts  at  witnesses, 
accu.ses  them  of  lying,  and  when  he  thinks 
he  has  scored  points  he  grins  in  triumph." 


When  1  interviewed  Mr.  Midgley,  he 
maintained  that  “frankness”  such  as  evi- 
<Icnced  in  his  dispatch  was  necessary  to 
'Jmakc  clear  to 
-  "■  ■"]  English  readers 

a  the  complete  dif¬ 
ference  between 
Mr.  Tuttle’s  in¬ 
quiry  .111(1  any 
similar  i  n  q  ii  i  ry 
which  miglit  have 
been  set  on  foot 
in  England.” 

“Some  people 
seem  to  feel  tliat 
my  outspokenness 
might  add  to  the 
diffic  ti  1 1  i  e  s  of 
...  maintaining  svm- 

W.LSON  Midcley  p^jhetic  under¬ 
standing  between 
the  two  nations,  but  my  feeling,  after 
serious  consideration,  was  that  this  was 
one  ca.se  where  candor  was  more  likely 
to  promote  understanding  than  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  smooth  over  the  situation,"  Mr. 
Midgley  said. 

"During  the  four  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Unit^  Staes  I  have  received  siR-h 
kind  consideration  from  every  official 
with  whom  I  came  in  contact  that  it  was 
with  the  utmost  regret  that  I  felt  called 
upon  to  bring  the  name  of  an  official  into 
my  article.  There  was  no  personal  feeling 
liehind  what  I  did. 

"My  article  described  the  procedure  in 
.New  York  in  contrast  to  the  practice  in 
London.  In  England  such  an  inquiry 
takes  on  the  nature  of  a  legal  and  scienti¬ 
fic  analysis.  The  presiding  judge  is  an 
expert  in  nautical  law,  atHl  is  assisted  by 
advisors  and  technical  experts  in  such 
subjects  as  naval  engineering  and  radio. 
.Ml  parties  under  investigation  are  legally 
represented  so  that  in  matters  necessarily 
full  of  technical  complications  and  often 
requiring  great  legal  delicacy,  no  witness 
is  allowed  to  commit  himself  without 
knowing  what  he  is  doing. 

“My  criticism  was  based  on  my  belief 
that  the  inquiry  was  not  adjusted  to  its 
task,  ami,  although  1  could  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  that  led  officials  to  re¬ 
solve  upon  an  immediate  inquiry  before 
impressions  could  fade  or  witnesses  <lis- 
apjiear,  I  still  felt  that  the  dangers  of 
such  procedure  in  spreading  wrong  im¬ 
pressions  and  in  failing  to  probe  real 
causes  of  the  tragedy  were  so  great  that 
a  different  kind  of  a  court  was  demanded. 
The  subsequent  appointment  of  two  naval 
exjierts  and  the  changed  tone  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  justified  my  charges. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  though 
the  lay  press  seemed  unaware  of  it,  such 
papers  as  the  Nero  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Nautical  Gaoette,  ami  Naulicux 
took  the  same  line  in  criticising  the  in¬ 
quiry  that  I  had  followed,  and  that  all  my 
charges  were  repeated  and  substantiated  in 
American  newspapers  within  the  next 
few  days.” 

A  dispatch  sent  by  Reuters,  Nov.  22 
included  an  interview  srith  Mr.  Tuttle, 
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quoting  him  as  saying  that  he  was  actuated 
in  no  sense  by  anti-British  motives  but 
on  the  contrary  had  many  English  friends 
and  quite  appreciated  how  the  British 
people  felt  alwut  the  matter. 

Another  example  of  the  dispatches  sent 
by  Reuters  to  England  and  other  parts  of 
the  world,  which  Mr.  Williams  willingly 
provided  Eoiros  &  Publisher,  follows: 

“New  York,  Nov.  14. — When  the  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  came  out  this  afternoon, 
several  of  them  contained  statements  of 
flagrantly  sensational  nature.  Down  at 
the  docks  and  along  the  streets  of  New 
York  one  heard  the  remark,  ‘I’m  glad 
this  happened  to  a  ship  flying  the  British 
flag  and  not  the  American  flag.’ 

“Judging  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
disaster  was  treated  in  the  less  respons¬ 
ible  organs  of  the  press,  it  is  evident  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  present  the  catas¬ 
trophe  in  the  worst  possible  light  and  as 
a  grave  slur  upon  the  honor  and  good 
name  of  British  seamanship  traditions. 

“One  paper  came  out  with  screaming 
headlines,  ‘Sea  Murder,’  ‘Sailors  Beat 
Victims  from  Boats.’  Am^ther  declared 
roundly  that  the  loss  of  the  Vestris  was 
due  to  unpreparedness,  indecision,  lack  of 
discipline  and  downright  cowardice. 

“One  special  writer  famed  rather  for 
his  picturesque  style  than  his  historical 
accuracy,  related  that  one  iiassenger  told 
him  it  would  have  been  more  merciful 
had  Captain  Carey  taken  a  hatchet  and 
killed  all  the  women  and  children  he  sent 
to  death.  The  crew  was  charged  with 
cowardice,  clumsiness,  lack  of  training  in 
seamanship  and  with  saving  their  own 
lives  at  the  cost  of  those  they  were  sworn 
by  the  law  of  the  sea  to  protect. 

“One  story  published  concerned  a  petty 
officer  who  was  said  to  have  lain  on  his 
back  in  a  lifeboat  in  too  great  a  funk  to 
join  in  the  desperate  bailing  of  water. 

“.Vs  has  lieen  said,  however,  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  overwrought  feel¬ 
ings  of  survivors  of  this  most  bitter  of 
maritime  tragedies  since  the  sinking  of 
the  Titantic.  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  legitimate  hyjierlxjle  of  the 
more  sensational  papers. 

“It  may  safely  be  said,  however,  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  with  whom 
Reuters  spoke  at  the  dock  did  not  con¬ 
firm  the  sensational  stories  and  state¬ 
ments  attributed  by  certain  papi-rs  to  some 
jiassengers.  Many  blamed  the  captain, 
uiKMi  whom  they  were  inclined  to  place 
all  resiK>nsibility,  while  others  referred 
in  strong  terms  to'the  conduct  of  a  small 
section  of  the  negro  memliers  of  the 
crew.  None,  however,  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  these  strictures  applied  to  the 
crew  as  a  whole  and  certainly  not  to  the 
white  British  members  thereof,  several  of 
whom  like  Duncan  earned  great  praise 
for  courage  and  bravery. 

“A  good  example  of  the  more  fervid 
attempt  to  introduce  sensationalism  into 
the  tragedy  are  stories  printed  in  one  or 
two  papers  of  sharks  biting  off  the  arms 
and  legs  of  people  in  the  water  and  of 
women  seeing  their  husbands  disappear 
in  pools  of  blood,  etc.  In  natutical  circles 
here,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  iiKredible 
that  big  man-eating  sharks  were  found 
so  far  north  and  in  responsible  qtarters 
it  is  believed  here  that  such  stories  are 
the  product  of  exalted  imaginations  only. 
Everything,  however,  will  doubtless  come 
out  at  the  inquiry  and  it  is  hoped  that 
justice  will  be  done  to  the  dead.” 

Discussing  these  stories,  Mr.  Williams 
wanted  it  made  plain  tlut  he  did  not 
complain  against  “the  more  responsible 
papers.”  He  said  that  as  a  guest  in  this 
country  he  hesitated  to  find  fault  with  the 
work  of  .Vmerican  newspaper  men.  but 
he  had  noticed  occasions  when  they  had 
seemed  to  “accept  the  improbable  with¬ 
out  question  simply  to  make  a  story.” 


N.  Y.  UNION  TO  ELECT 

The  New  York  Newspaper  and  Mail 
Deliverers  Union,  of  which  Joseph  Ban- 
non  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
is  now  president,  will  hojd  elections  for 
1929,  Dec.  17.  Nominations  will  be  in 
order  Dec.  3. 


BRI’nSH  EDITOR  VISITS  U.  S. 

Allen  Bott,  editor  of  the  London 
Graphic,  is  visiting  New  York  as  the 
guest  of  Douglas  Williams,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters,  Ltd. 
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BABSON  SEES  DANGER 
IN  STOCK  BALLYHOO 


But  Financial  Expert  Says  Press  Is  Not 
Overplaying  Market  News — 
Money  Being  Diverted 
to  Brokers  Loans 


Roger  Babson,  noted  financial  author¬ 
ity,  informed  Editor  &  Publishes  this 
week  that  danger  lurked  in  the  ballyhoo 
of  stock  trading  now  manifest  in  the 
American  press,  with  newspapers  making 
the  market  front  page  “must"  almost 
daily. 

To  the  question:  “Do  you  see  any 
danger  in  the  ballyhoo  of  stock  trading 
now  manifest  in  the  .Vmerican  press?” 
Mr.  Babson  answered  with  a  catagorical 
“V’es.”  He  also  answered  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  a  query  as  to  whether  money  was 
not  being  diverted  to  brokers’  loans  which 
might  be  more  wisely  invested.  But  he 
answered  in  the  negative  the  query:  “Do 
you  think  the  newspapers  overplay  stock 
market  news.” 

Julian  S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
A’cir  York  Ervning  Post,  answered  a 
letter  he  received  this  week  from  a 
reader  complaining  against  the  big  play 
of  stock  exchange  news. 

The  reader  asked: 

“Don’t  you  think  it  is  about  time  that 
your  front  page  and.  for  that  matter,  the 
front  page  of  the  whole  American  press, 
should  cease  to  be  used  to  foster  this 
crazy  stock  gambling  which  we  now 
have.” 

Mr.  Mason  replied: 

“It  is  a  part  of  American  life  today,  an 
immensely  important  part.  We  propose 
to  give  it  in  our  columns  its  proper  im¬ 
portance.  We  do  not  admit  at  all  the 
truth  of  the  moralistic  case  you  seek  to 
raise  by  calling  it  ‘gambling.’  ” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDER 

Dec.  24. — Texas  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Assn.,  meeting,  Laredo,  Tex. 

Dec.  6-8. — Pi  Delta  Epsilon, 
honorary  journalistic  fraternity, 
convention,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dec.  7.  —  Southeastern  Iowa 
Newspaper  Editors,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Albia,  la. 

Dec.  27. — American  Assn,  of 
Schools  and  Departments  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  annual  convention,  Ann 
Arbor,  Micb. 

Dec.  28-29. — American  Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  Journalism,  annual 
convention,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


COMMENDS  5-DAY  WEEK 


Green,  A.  F.  L.  Chief,  Calls  It  Both 
“Practicable  and  Possible’’ 

A  five-day  40-hour  week  for  labor  is 
“both  practicable  and  possible,”  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  said  in  a  statement 
issued  Nov.  24,  and  declared  that  in 
addition  to  the  drive  for  double  member¬ 
ship  in  the  coming  year  the  affiliated 
organizations  will  make  every  possible 
effort  to  increase  the  number  of  workers 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  shorter 
work  day. 

Declaring  that  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  toward  achieving  lalior’s  goal 
of  the  five  day  week,  Mr.  Green  said 
tliat  the  shorter  week  “is  a  necessary  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  increasing  use  of 
machines  and  mechanical  power.” 


EXPANDING  MORKRUM-PLANT 

The  Morkrum-Kleinschmidt  Corpora¬ 
tion.  manufacturers  of  automatic  tele¬ 
graphic  apparatus,  has  started  work  on  a 
$200,000  three-story  addition.  250  by  120 
feet,  to  the  company’s  plant  at  1410 
Wright  wood  avenue,  Chicago.  The  new 
portion  will  add  100,000  square  feet  to  the 
132,000  square  feet  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing. 


CROLY  RECOVERING 

Herbert  Croly,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  Republic,  is  recovering  from  effects 
of  a  paralytic  stroke  suffered  several 
weeks  ago. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT  BURNS 


Lawrence  Eagle  •  Tribune  Suffers 
Damage  of  $500,000  to  Plant 

Damage  estimated  at  $500,000  was 
caused  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the 
building  housing  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune,  Nov.  28. 

The  newspaper’s  mechanical  facilities 
were  badly  damaged  and  the  afternoon 
edition  was  printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
luiwrence  Sunday  News.  'The  fire  was 
discovered  shortly  after  8  o’clock  in  the 
basement  of  a  shop  occupying  the  ground 
floor.  The  flames  spread  to  two  other 
shops  and  then  sw^t  upward. 
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Cooperation  Most  Desired 
from  Newspapers 


Prep 


Acting  at  the  request  of  the  Anierlr 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  I> 

U.  Bridge,  advertising  manager  of 
Indianapolis  News,  has  sent  a  '  ue^tioc: 
naire  to  advertising  agencies  and  iiatki! 
advertisers  asking  what  types  of  nxr 
chandising  cooperation  from  ne  vsp.^;, 
are  most  desired.  Mr.  Bridge  has  k 
appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  sf; 
the  replies  and  to  make  recoinm(  Klatio: 

The  questionnaire  follows: 

“I.  Please  check  the  forms  of  sem 
that  you  consider  to  be  proper  f  inrtif. 
for  a  newspaper  to  perform.  Then  jrfea 
number  in  the  order  of  their  iiractfe 
value  the  forms  of  service  that  you  cherl 
“Providing  general  statistics  ■  ijncfir. 
ing  the  market. 

“Compiling  special  surveys  relatii^ 
competitive  products. 

“Furnishing  route  lists  of  the  trade. 
“Soliciting  dealer  tie-up  advertising. 
“Providing  letters  of  introduction  fc 
use  of  salesmen. 

“Introducing  salesmen  to  key  dealen 
“Introducing  salesmen  to  the  trade  ge 
orally. 

“Preceding  salesmen  to  incr,  l.aiwE' 
advertising  to  the  trade  generally. 
“Providing  portfolios  of  advertising 
“Managit^  advertiser’s  sales  crew. 
“Publication  of  a  paper  circulate: 
among  dealers. 

“Processing  and  mailing  letters  at 
vertisers’  expense. 

“Processing  and  mailing  letters 
newspapers’  expense. 

“Processing  and  mailing  letters  at  5( 

50  expense. 

“Processing  and  mailing  broadsides  a 
advertisers’  expense. 

“Processing  and  mailing  broadsides  a 
newspapers’  expense. 

“Processing  and  mailing  broadsides  2 
50-50  expense.  [ 

“Arranging  for  window  displays.  \  (qu, 
‘‘Installing  window  displays.  t  tins 

“Distributing  stickers,  counter  displa.  !  i 

I  Tin 

“Selling  merchandise.  |  and 

“II.  Please  name  several  newspapeni  botl 
as  examples,  that  provide  approxim-ite!  {  alst 
the  degree  of  merchandising  service  th< 
you  consider  most  satisfactory,  considu 
ing  any  possibility  that  you  may  thin' 
exists  of  advertising  rates  being  infls 
enced  by  certain  types  of  service. 

“III.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  ti 
tent  of  the  merchandising  service  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  newspaper,  if  you  are  con¬ 
vince  that  you  are  receiving  all  of  tk 
service  available  to  any  other  natiod 
advertiser  under  similar  circumstance. 
(Please  check  your  answer.)  Yes  Na’ 


DROPS  EDITORIALS 


Shawnee 


Newi  Replace*  ’Them  WA 
Women’*  P-fe 

The  Shawnee  (Okla.)  Morning  Nets 
recently  dropped  its  editorials  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  move  in  an  article  on  tk 
editorial  page,  headed  “Exit  the  Editorial 
Page.” 

'The  announcement  read  in  part : 

“Beginning  today  and  possibly  con 
tinning  permanently,  the  space  heretofort 
given  over  to  an  editorial  page  will  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  women’s  page. 

“Today  this  country  is  made  up  of  a 
mass  of  independent  thinkers.  Thev  »-aK 
the  news  of  all  great  events  in  detail 
and  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  f  irraim 
their  own  conclusions.” 


JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT  El  EfTH 

Following  the  death  of  W.  W.  Ilailey 
publisher  of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Dett. 
crat  the  Democrat  Publishing  Co 
has  been  reorganized.  Mrs.  <  •  org- 
Bailey  has  been  elected  president  and  thi 
new  company  will  continue  publication 
the  paper. 


RINTERS’  STRIKE  HAMPERS  ALBANY  NEWSPAPERS 


(allies  Issue  Typewritten  Editions  When  Compositors  Quit  After  Wage  Negotiations  Fail — Out-of- 
town  Workers  Brought  In — Union  Starts  Tabloid — 240  Men  Are  Involved 


solicited  advertising  and  at  the  same  hours  to  be  worked  in  Albany  newspaper 
time  were  reported  to  be  enlisting  the  shops  but  also  fixer!  the  wages  to  be  paid 
support  of  merchants  to  boycott  the  non-  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
union  newspapers.  would  work,  and  that  if  this  ultimatum 

The  formal  statement  of  the  publishers  was  not  agreed  to,  they  would  In?  obliged 
was  printed  in  all  first  "strike”  editions,  to  ask  their  International  I’nion  for  sanc- 
as  follows;  tion  to  take  a  strike  vote. 

“Last  night  at  six  o’clock  the  printers  “Their  demands  would  liave  made  it 
in  the  composing  rooms  of  the  Albany  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the  customers  of 
newspapers  walked  out  and  a  strike  is  the  Albany  newspapers  a  burden  which 
now  on.  This  paper  is  produced  without  ilid  not  seem  justified  and  the  wages, 
the  aid  of  the  regular  forces.  Publica-  hours  and  working  terms  could  not  be 
tion  will  be  continued  and  the  conditions  granted. 

will  be  improved  ranidly.  In  a  few  days  “The  local  union  thereupon  rorpiested 
the  regular  production  will  be  resumed,  strike  sanction  from  their  International. 
Here  are  the  facts  in  the  case:  Permission  was  granted,  the  strike^  vote 

“The  contract  between  the  Albany  taken  Friday  afternoon  and  at  six  o'clock 
Typographical  Union  No.  4  and  the  Pub-  the  printers  walked  out,  leaving  situa- 
lishers  of  the  Times-Union,  the  Sunday  tions  which  paid  them  a  minimum  for 
Telegram,  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and  regular  hours  of  $51  a  week,  the  maxi- 
.  .\lbany  F.vening  News  expired  on  May  mum  for  journeymen  running  as  high  as 
31  la-st. 

“Prior  to  that 
time,  and  since, 
many  meetings 
have  been  held  be¬ 
tween  the  scale 
committee  of  the 
.Albany  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union 
No.  4  and  the  Al¬ 
bany  Publishers. 

“As  it  became 
apparent  that  no 
agreement  could 
be  reachcel  between 
the  parties,  Albany 
T  ypograp hical 
Union  No.  4  in¬ 
vited  the  president 
of  the  International 
Union,  Charles  W. 

Howard,  to  come 
to  Albany  to  settle 
the  differences.  Mr. 

How.ard  visited  Al¬ 
bany  in  August  and 
discussed  the  mat¬ 
ters  in  dispute  with¬ 
out  arriving  at  a 
settle  ment.  Mr. 

Howard  left  .Al¬ 
bany  to  attend  the 
annual  convention 

of  the  union,  held  at  Charleston  m 
September.  Before  leaving  Albanv,  Mr. 

Howard  stated  that  the  publishers  would 
hear  further  from  him  and  re<]ueste<l  that 
conditions  remain  the  same  pending  nego¬ 
tiations. 

“No  word  was  received  from  Mr. 

Howard  until  Saturday,  Oct.  27.  when 
William  P.  Brittain,  representing  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  called  at 
the  office  of  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
asked  for  a  meeting  of  publishers. 

“A  meeting  was  then  arranged  for 
Thursday,  Nov.  1.  At  this  meeting  re¬ 
quest  was  made  for  an  adjournment  to 
allow  the  new  ownership  of  thc_  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press  and  Albany  Evening  News 
to  become  acquainterl  with  the  situation 
and  then  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  mat¬ 
ters  intelligently.  This  request  was  re¬ 
fused  on  the  part  of  Albany  Tyrogrinhi- 
cal  I’nion  No.  4. 

“No  intimation  of  a  bre:>k  in  negotia¬ 
tions  was  revealed  at  that  meeting,  in 
fact.  .Albany  Typograpliical  Union  No.  4 
made  a  proposition  to  the  publishers 
which  they  (the  publishers)  stated  wrould 
be  considered.  "That  proposition,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  was  before  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Friday  afternoon,  Nov.  7,  when 
.Albany  Typographical  Union  No.  4  voted 
to  ask  for  strike  sanction  from  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  of  the  International  Ty¬ 
pographical  Union.  That  sanction  was 
withheld  and  negotiations  were  again  re¬ 
sumed. 

“.After  endeavoring  to  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  conciliation,  arbitration  was  of¬ 
fered  by  the  publishers.  This  offer  was 
refused. 

“The  Albanv  Tvnngraphical  Union 


[.S'  the  grip  of  a  printers’  strike,  four 
‘  Albany,  N.  Y.,  newspapers  were  pub- 
shing  editions  this  week  with  the  aid  of 
agrsving  plants  and  imported  composi- 
The  entire  corps  of  composing  room 
defiers  on  all  four  newspapers  walked 
4  at  6  p.  m.,  Friday,  Nov.  23,  on  a 
jr-imous  strike  vote. 

Preparations  were  immediately  begun 


Many  Eatlern  Taama  End  Grid  Year 
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STOBN  IN  ENGUND  KILLS  9  PEBSONS 


THE  K.MCKERB0C1CER  PRESS 


Hears!  paper  in  typewriter  dreas 

for  publication  of  Saturday’s  editions  by 
means  of  the  engraving  prexess.  The 
Knkkerlwckfr  Press,  only  morning  news 
paper  owned  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  was 
the  first  to  publish  after  the  strike  was 
called.  It  issued  a  six-page  newspaper, 
comprising  two  pages  of  classified  ad- 
Totisemcnts  which  had  been  rolled  in 
before  the  printers’  walkout.  The  other 
four  pages  were  made  up  of  news  bulle¬ 
tins^  typewritten  and  engraved  in  line. 

newspapers,  the 


How  Evening  Newi  met  strike 

week.  P'or  two  years  these  137  men  have 
lieen  working  45  hours  a  week  and  the 
publishers  later  agreed  to  waive  this  sug¬ 
gestion  that  existing  working  hours  be 
increased.” 

The  remainder  of  the  Albany  Citizen 
is  comprised  of  news  items,  some  local, 
and  others  rewritten  from  out-of-town 
newspapers. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  walkout 
of  printers  on  Albany  newspapers  nine 
years  ago,  the  newspapers  merely  circu¬ 
lated  handbills,  announcing  the  condition. 
The  strike  then  lasted  three  days.  Pub¬ 
lishing  plants  are  now  operating  with 
IKjlice  protection. 


The  two  evening  .  . 

Times-Unton,  owned  by  W.  R.  Hearst. 
and  Albany  Evening  News  (Gannett), 
both  published  engraved  editions  which 
also  included  comic  pages,  and  some  other 
pages  that  were  macle  up  by  editorial 
and  advertising  department  men.  By 
agreement  among  the  publishers,  the 
Times-Union  published  20  pages,  with 
advertising.  The  ads  were  chiefly  casts 


Gannett  daily’s  handwritten  streamer 


WAR  ON  PROPAGANDA 
IN  SCHOOLS  GROWS 


Leading  Educators  Named  on  National 
Committee  to  Fight  Invasion  by 
Selfish  Industrial 
Concerns 


tne  striking  men.  Open  shop  was  in 
effect,  with  the  union  label  removed  from 
die  mastheads. 

Albany  Typographical  Union  No.  4  re- 
toliated  on  Monday  with  the  publication 
of  its  own  newspaper,  Hited  bv  Dan  (3ar- 
jjdl,  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 


Editor 


Publisher 


Estate 


December 


NEWSPRINT  MAKERS  AGREE  TO  CURB 
CANADIAN  PRODUCTION  IN  1929 

Secret  Meeting  of  Manufacturers  Decides  to  Work  at  80  Per 
Cent  Capacity  Next  Year  —  A.  R.  Graustein  Concurs  in 
Agreement — Prices  Still  Uncertain 


lyfONTKEAL,  Nov.  27. — An  agreement 
regarding  newsprint  production  and 
the  division  of  the  available  demand  was 
arrived  at  and  an  official  statement 
promising  the  co-operation  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  was  given  out  at  a 
conference  between  the  Premiers  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  held  at  the  Kitz-Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal,  Friday,  Nov.  23. 

Faithful  to  their  procedure,  which  was 
characterized  throu^out  the  conferences 
by  secrecy,  the  manufacturers  made  pub¬ 
lic  no  details,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  official 
statement,  that  everything  will  now  go 
well  and  that  the  companies  are  once 
more  on  friendly  terms,  so  that  the  threat 
of  blood-letting  in  the  industry  has  been 
withdrawn. 

The  conferences  between  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  continue  this  week  with  a 
view  to  arranging  the  details  of  the 
“equitaUe  distribution”  agreed  on. 
Nothing  was  said  publicly  about  prices. 

Following  the  Friday  conference  the 
following  statement  was  issued: 

“The  paper  manufacturers  met  this 
morning ;  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  and  the  Ministers  of  Crown 
Lands  of  Uiose  provinces.  The  whole 
{laiier  situation  was  reviewed  and  dis- 
cus.sed,  and  tlie  ministers  were  informed 
that  the  manufacturers,  after  a  week  of 
conferences,  had  come  to  a  satisfactory 
agreement  leading  to  stabilization  of  the 
industry,  the  terms  of  which  were  sub¬ 
mitted. 

“The  ministers  expressed  their  satis¬ 
faction  that  such  an  understanding  had 
been  reached,  and  declared  themselves 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  towards  the  carrying  out  of 
such  an  agreement,  which  they  believed 
was  calculated  to  restore  confidence  of 
bith  the  publishers  and  the  public  alike. 
The  ministers  agreed  that  the  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  industry  over  a  period  of  years 
was  a  matter  of  national  importance,  and 
felt  that  the  present  arrangement  would 
bring  this  about. 

“Further  conferences  will  follow,  to 
work  out  the  necessary  details.” 

Production  on  the  basis  of  80  per  cent 
of  capacity  was  the  decision  reached  by 
the  newsprint  manufacturers  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  on  Saturday. 

This  accomplishment,  and  the_  acqui¬ 
escence  of  A.  R.  Graustein,  president  of 
the  Canadian  International  Paper  Com- 
f>any,  to  the  general  agreement,  as  laid 
down  on  Friday  when  Mr.  Graustein  was 
not  present,  and  his  company  not  repre¬ 
sented.  form  the  main  results  of  Satur¬ 
day’s  work.  The  newsprint  magnates 
heid  three  sessions,  one  in  the  morning, 
one  during  the  afternoon,  and  one  Satur¬ 
day  evening,  and  adjourned  to  meet  again 
this  week. 

The  problem  of  price  is  at  present 
causing  the  greatest  concern.  The_  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  gathering  was  that  a  price  of 
$.'>(•  a  ton  is  not  sufficient,  and  notably  so 
in  the  case  of  some  mills  which  will  have 
to  sacrifice  customers  to  permit  of  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  market  offer¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadian 
International  Paper  Company  has  a  con¬ 
tract.  said  to  be  for  three  years,  with 
the  Hearst  interests  at  a  price  of  $50  a 
tfin.  and  it  was  around  this  contract  and 
the  consequences  arising  therefrom  that 
much  of  the  disnission  was  waged  Satur¬ 
day.  Opinion  of  the  conference  was  in 
the  m.nin  that  newsprint  should  he  sold  at 
a  fixed  price  of  not  less  than  $55  a  ton. 
and  mention  was  made  of  $57  a  ton.  hut 
since  those  taking  part  in  the  conference 
were  pledged  to  secreev  it  is  not  definitelv 
known  whether  the  $55  or  $57  price  had 
most  favor.  Since  the  conference  itself 
was  brought  about  under  the  auspices  of 
the  governments  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
for  the  oromotion  of  the  public  interest, 
as  testified  by  both  Premiers,  and  tlte 


question  of  price  left  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  settle  themselves  as  best  suited 
to  their  own  interests,  and  those  of  the 
many  thousands  dependent  upon  liveli- 
h(K*d  upon  this  second  industry  of  Canada, 
there  was  no  fear  expressed,  as  far  as 
could  be  learned,  as  to  any  complications 
arising  in  Canada  because  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  fix  the  price,  but  the  question 
of  {xissible  action  in  the  United  States 
was  foreshadowed,  especially  should  ad¬ 
herence  to  one  price  entail  cancellation 
of  a  contract. 

( )n  the  subject  of  limitation  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  basis  of  80  per  cent,  there  was 
less  difficulty  encountered.  It  is  learned 
tliat  the  first  proposal  was  that  the  re¬ 
duction  from  capacity  should  be  on  a 
basis  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  mill, 
tile  argument  therein  being  that  it  should 
be  accepted  that  a  definite  investment 
meant  a  definite  out|>ut,  but  ultimately  it 
was  decided  that  limitation  to  80  per  cent 
of  capacity  would  better  serve  the  object 
ill  ’-iew.  insuring  a  better  distribution  of 
purchasing,  thereby  lietter  achieving  the 
object  of  the  Governments  in  the  matter 
of  encouragement  of  colonization  and 
ilistribution  in  the  employment  of  labor. 

The  result  of  this  will  be  that  some  of 
the  mills,  and  notably,  the  .\bitibi  Power 
and  Paper  Company,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  Considerably  less  than  80  per  cent, 
will  increase  its  production  and  other 
mills  which  have  been  running  practically 
at  caiiacity  will  have  to  relinquish  a 
jiortion  of  their  present  market.  The  re- 
shiftiiig  of  business  thus  involved  will 
necess;irily  have  its  influence  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  fixed  price  to  be  decided  uixin,  a 
Commitment  of  a  mill  as  to  price  not 
lieing  landing  uixm  the  mill  which  takes 
over  the  business. 

BILLBOARDS  ATTACKED 

Club  Women  Con'^er  Wi*h  Execut’ves 
of  Outdoor  Firma 

UilllKiard  advertising  was  assailed  by 
members  of  the  national  committee  for 
restriction  of  outdoor  advertising  of  the 
General  Fe<leration  of  Women’s  Clubs  in 
a  confereiKe  with  representatives  of  the 
Outd'Mir  .Advertising  .Xssficiation  of 
.America  in  New  York,  Nov.  23. 

The  slogan  of  the  committee  is  “The 
landscajR-  is  no  place  for  advertising.” 
The  committee  is  waging  its  campaign 
against  billlioards  in  rural  areas,  contend¬ 
ing  that  they  destroy  the  scenic  and  re¬ 
creational  value  of  the  countryside. 

Mrs.  Grace  M.  P<h)1c.  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  I''ederation,  presided. 

Heading  the  discussion  for  the  Out- 
diHir  .Advertising  .Association  was  I.  W. 
Digees,  counsel  for  that  organization. 
Me  said  the  association  had  branches  in 
16,(KK)  cities  of  the  country,  and  had 
spent  $25.(KK).000  for  the  imorovemeiit  of 
outdoor  signs  as  a  part  of  a  five-year 
program  of  lietterment  in  which  it 
planned  to  spend  $5<).000,(XX)  more. 

TEXAS  VETERANS  MEE'HNG 

Memtiers  of  the  Texas  Kditorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  comixised  of  veterans  of  the  l.one 
Star  State  press.  iK'gaii  their  17th  annual 
mi-eting  at  San  Benito  Friday.  Nov.  2*), 
to  last  through  Dec.  1.  President  Ben  F, 
Harieel  of  l.a  (irange  aim mneed  those 
on  the  program  to  include  Preston  Ivy. 
.Austin;  Miss  Helen  Z.  Wortman.  Baylor 
Colle'.’e,  Belton;  Fred  I..  Massengi'l. 
Ter'-ell;  h'rank  L.  Denison  Temple;  F.li 
T.  Merriman,  Corpus  Christi. 

MOREHOUSE  ACTS  IN  OWN  PLAY 

Ward  Morehouse,  Broadway  columnist 
of  the  .Viic  York  Sun.  is  acting  in  his 
own  play,  “Gentlemen  of  the  Press,”  suc¬ 
ceeding  Rus.sel  Crouse,  Mew  York 
Hfening  Post  columnist 


REPORTER  FINED  $100  FOR 
CARRYING  REVOLVER 

JACK  CAREY,  reporter  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan,  was  recently  arrested  and 
fined  SIOO  at  Seminole,  Okla.,  for 
carrying  a  revolver.  Although 
Carey  had  a  permit  from  Gov. 
Henry  S.  Johnston,  the  local  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  declared  the  gov¬ 
ernor  had  no  right  to  “send  armed 
men  about  the  state.”  Carey  filed 
an  appeal  and  was  released  on 
bond. 

The  Oklahoman  reporter  has 
been  stationed  in  Seminole  fol¬ 
lowing  a  series  of  stories  run  by 
his  newspaper  exposing  vice  con¬ 
ditions  in  that  city  and  urging  a 
clean-up  by  state  authorities.  The 
series  resulted  in  a  grand  jury 
investigation,  and  also  in  the  pu^ 
lie  burning  of  copies  of  the  Okla¬ 
homan  by  the  mayor  of  Seminole. 


N.  Y.  TIMES  CRITICIZES 
FRAUD  AD  RESOLUTION 

Wiley  Approves  “With  Reservations” 
— Fears  Wording  Places  Enforce¬ 
ment  Responsibility  Solely 
Upon  B.  B.  B. 


The  .Vc«>  y’ork  Times  has  approved 
“with  reservations”  the  resolution  on 
fraudulent  advertising  adopted  at  the 
Trade  Practice  Conference  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  in  New  A’ork, 
Oct.  9,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Markham  Flan¬ 
nery,  director  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Conference,  Nov.  20.  The  letter,  signed 
by  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of  the 
Times,  stated  that  that  paper  had  always 
censored  advertising  in  its  columns,  and 
would  endorse  the  conference’s  re.solu- 
tion,  providing  the  responsibility  for 
barring  fraudulent  advertising  remains 
with  the  individual  publications  and  does 
not  by  inference  pass  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau. 

The  letter  follows,  in  part : 

“The  Times  is  among  the  financial 
supixirters  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau,  awl  frequently  has  used  the 
assistance  of  this  highly  praiseworthy 
agency  in  investigating  advertising;  bu’ 
we  are  unwilling  to  endorse  the  resolu¬ 
tion  without  the  reservation  that  the 
obligation  to  do  away  with  fraudulent 
advertising  is  primarily  that  of  the  jHih- 
lication  itself. 

“Although,  of  course,  the  legal  liability 
for  misrepresentation  in  advertising  must 
always  be  that  of  the  advertiser,  the 
impression  one  might  gain  from  the 
resolution  as  adopted  is  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  in  some  respects  shifted  to  the 
Better  Business  Bureau.  To  appear  to 
take  the  responsibility  away  from  the 
publisher  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
agency  is.  I  think,  to  make  a  mistake. 
This  letter,  therefore,  may  Iw  filed  as 
indicating  the  Times  approval  with  res¬ 
ervations.” 


ISSUES  TWO  BOOKLETS 

Two  booklets  have  been  issued  on  the 
new  building  being  erected  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  Mews,  one  on  heavy 
stock  in  black  and  yellow  is  called  “On 
the  Western  Skyline."  The  second  is 
printed  on  coatd  stock  and  contains 
drawings  of  various  sections  of  the 
building,  reproduced  in  yellow  and 
black. 


READERS  “SPEND”  $100,000 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun  recentiv 
star'ed  a  contest  in  which  readers  were 
asked  to  offer  suvge.stifHis  as  to  the  best 
way  the  city  could  spend  $100,000.  if  that 
amount  were  suddenly  given  it.  .A  prize 
of  $100  was  offered  for  the  best  plan. 
The  contest  received  immediate  resp<inse 
and  plans  ranging  from  the  satirical  to 
the  tiltra-serious  (Kiured  into  the  Sun 
office. 


N.  E  A.  ASKS  TO  JOA 
I.  A.  A.  COMMISSION 

Technicalitie*  Delay  Afifili.stion  i  |  p| 
Country  Newspaper  Departmental  i 

But  Application  Approved _ 

New  Rules  Passed 

-  V 

Application  for  membership  in  j  ’ 
Advertising  Commission  of  the  Intent  ^ 
tional  Advertising  .Association  was  tin  0^ 
at  last  week’s  West  Baden  mt  eting  j  « 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  B.  V 
Barnes,  acting  executive  secretary  of  th 
commission  announced  this  week.  T,  ) 
application  was  favorably  received  b)- ; ! 
commission  but  technicalities  will  iii 
final  admission.  The  N.  E.  A.  wish«  •; 
be  affiliated  with  I.  A.  A.  as  the  (.'oun;- 
Newspaper  .Advertising  Departmental  C 
At  the  West  Baden  meeting  by-la»  I 
of  the  commission  were  revised.  An  iir  1 
portant  new  rule  provides  for  s:i>i)eiis  i 

or  expulsion  of  members  that  refuse  ■ 
abide  by  regulations.  The  rule  reads 
“Any  affiliated  departmental  1 

tion  whose  conduct  shall  not  be  in  acc:: 
with  fair  and  proper  dealing  or  with  ih 
standards  of  practice  of  such  dep.irtmena 
organization  or  with  the  by-laws  or  a.'; 
ruling,  order,  or  decision  of  the  commit 
sion  or  of  the  executive  board  or  w  i 
the  constitution  of  the  I.  A.  A.,  may,  ni  l 
the  approval  of  the  board  of  g  ivcrrio.l 
of  the  association,  be  suspended  or  ex] 
[xelled  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  tii 
commissioners  present  at  any  mieting  f 
the  commission,  provided  that  such  dt  pa; ' 
mental  organization  shall  be  served  wii 
a  written  copy  of  the  charges  against  i 
at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  date 
for  a  hearing  before  the  executive  Ixeri 
of  the  commission,  at  which  any  (tv 
authorized  representative  of  the 
quent  departmental  shall  have  tlie  rigl 
to  be  heard.”  | 

Another  rule  that  is  new  reads;  | 
“Any  member  of  the  executive  li"a:f 
may  be  removed  from  office  for  I'tgl  * 
or  for  refusal  to  perform  his  duties 
for  misconduct  in  office,  by  a  niajori  J 
vote  of  the  aimmissioners  present  at  a:-J 
meetings  of  the  commission,  pro\i(li;J| 
due  notice  in  writing  tliereof,  coiiMiniJ 
a  statement  of  the  charges  against  iiin 
shall  have  been  given  the  delinquent,  * 
least  30  days  prior  to  such  meeting."  | 


STRESSES  VALUE  OF  NEWSPAPEK| 

Cost  Lower  Than  Any  Other  Mediur  ^ 
Speaker  Tell*  Merchant*  | 

The  confidence  inspired  by  newsi>ai>er' 
plus  the  great  number  of  possible  buyer; 
reach^  make  the  cost  of  newspajier  y' 
vertising  lower  than  any  other  nmliur 
was  the  declaration  of  Jack  Lutz,  vie: 
president  of  the  Poor  Richard  C  lub  fi 
Philadelphia,  in  a  recent  address  befon 
the  Business  Men’s  .Association  oi 
Germantown.  ; 

Impressing  upon  his  audience  the  vah* 
of  newspaper  advertising,  Mr.  Lutz  said 
in  part : 

“In  my  judgment  every  merchant  owe 
it  to  his  business,  his  community,  hn 
employes,  as  well  as  to  himself  to  ad¬ 
vertise.  The  question  is  ‘where  shall  I 
advertise?’  and  my  an.swer  is,  ‘In  Ik 
newspapers.’ 

“There  is  no  advertising  nieditn 
known  which  will  reach  as  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  possible  buyers,  which  will  read 
them  at  a  lower  cost,  and  will  inspirt 
them  with  greater  confidence  in  what 
they  read  than  the  newspaper.” 

UNDSAY  DENNISON  HURT 

Lindsay  Dennison,  star  writer  of  thf 
Vert’  York  Ei’cning  World,  city  staff, 
is  at  his  home  in  Great  Neck  sutTcriitf 
from  injuries  received  when  Iv.  was 
struck  by  an  automobile  recently. 

CARL  TAYLOR 

Carl  Taylor,  thirty,  news  editor  of  tht 
Birmiitgluim  Age  Herald,  who  wa‘ 
fatally  injured  early  Sunday,  Nov.  2:. 
when  a  car  in  which  he  w-as  riding  alnntf' 
crashed  into  a  telephone  pole  near  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  died  Tuesday.  ! 
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MERRILL  BRIDGED  50  YEARS  OF  JOURNALISM 

pormer  General  Manager  of  Hearst  Newspapers  Never  Spared  Himself — Might  Have  Retired  Wealthy 
red-!  in  1911 — Was  a  Maker  and  Breaker  of  Men — Sought  Brilliant  Writers 
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^'11. LI  AM  BRADFORD  MERRILL, 

"  former  general  manager  of  the 
H<ar>t  Newspapers,  who  gave  50  years 
of  his  life  to  diligent  and  brilliant  jour- 
i^ism,  died  Nov.  25  in  a  New  York 
sanitarium  the  victim  of  his  unceasing 
lose  for  newspaper  work.  He  was  67 
years  old  w'hen  death  claimed  him.  Two 
year-  ago  the  first  shock  came  which 
ewntuated  in  his  death  this  week  from 
pneumonia  and  a  complication  of  illnesses 
due  to  hardening  of  the  arteries.  Medi¬ 
cal  opinion  was  he  overworked  and  re¬ 
fused  to  spare  himself  although  he  had 
been  warned  of  the  possibility  of  shock 
as  far  back  as  1922. 

At  his  bedside  when  he  died  were  his 
aecond  wife,  his  daughter  by  his  first 
marriage,  Mrs.  Aaron  Davis,  and  a  niece, 
Mrs.  Brice  Frey.  The  funeral  was  held 
Kov.  28  from  his  estate  at  Manhasset, 
L.  1..  and  the  most  prominent  men  in 
New  York  journalism  were  his  pall- 
beanrs. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Merrill 
that  he  was  in  his  private  office  in  the 
old  .American  Building  on  Williams 
street  in  1926  when  paralysis  first  at¬ 
tacker!  him  and  he  was  carried  to  his 
bonn-  on  a  stretcher.  Up  until  then  he 
liad  come  to  his  work  promptly  every 
morning,  attended  to  countless  minute  de¬ 
tails  |)ersonally,  eating  hurried  meals  in 
nearby  cheap  restaurants,  and  sticking  to 
his  task  to  late  hours  each  afternoon. 

^’et  as  far  Ixack  as  1911  he  might  have 
retired.  He  was  a  wealthy  man  then. 
He  was  even  wealthier  when  he  died. 
Seventeen  years  ago  a  contract  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill  held  with  William  Randolph  Hearst 
expired.  Thomas  Moore,  now  associate 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  then  advertising  manager  of 
Vsaiiamaker's  store,  received  a  cable  from 
John  Wanamaker  asking  him  to  find  out 
wheflier  or  not  Mr.  Merrill  was  leaving 
Hearst  and  to  offer  him  the  then  sen¬ 
sationally  high  salary  of  $25.0(X)  a  year 
to  edit  one  of  his  Philadelphia  new.spa- 
pers. 

Mr.  Merrill  inf()rmed  Mr.  Moore  that 
if  was  true  his  contract  was  expiring. 

“1  may  not  renew  it,”  he  declared.  “I 
have  given  some  thought  to  retiring,  but 
whatever  I  do,  I  have  given  my  word 
to  Mr.  Hear-st  that  1  will  never  work 
for  anyone  else.” 

He  kept  his  pledge,  although  he  never 
retired.  He  remained  with  the  Hearst 
service,  becoming  general  manager  in 
1917,  a  post  he  held  until  illness  forced 
his  retirement  and  Col.  Frank  Knox  was 
named  his  successor  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Moore’s  meeting  with  Mr.  Merrill 
in  1911  had  a  personal  interest  connected 
with  it.  Twenty-one  years  before.  Mr. 
Moore,  fresh  from  college,  had  appealed 
to  Mr.  Merrill,  then  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  for  a  job.  He 
had  been  politely  but  firmly  turned  down. 
The  next  formal  meeting  of  the  two  men 
came  when  Mr.  Moore  was  in  a  position 
to  offer  Mr.  Merrill  the  ^5,000  a  year 
proposition. 

‘‘Mr.  Merrill  was  a  very  hard  worker,” 
Mr.  Moore  declared  this  week.  “He  was 
a  brilliant  writer  and  an  excellent  execu¬ 
tive.” 

_  Newspaper  men  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  remember  Mr.  Merrill  best  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit  before  his  work-clut¬ 
tered  desk  in  a  cubby  hole  office  on  Wil¬ 
liam  street.  Piercing  black  eyes  seemed 
to  belie  his  snow  white  hair,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  nervous  energy  radiated  from  his 
tense,  gaunt  frame.  He  spoke  with  sar¬ 
casm.  more  often  sharply  arnl  crisply, 
th.an  a  kindly  manner,  although  he  helped 
many  young  men  succeed  in  newspaper 
work.  He  was  constantly  answering  the 
telephone  while  at  work,  and  would  be 
editing  the  form  proofs  of  his  "March 
of  Events”  page  while  barking  to  some 
unseen  executive  through  the  mouthpiece 
of  a  phone.  It  was  a  custom  of  his  al¬ 


ways  to  answer  the  phone  himself.  He 
never  entrusted  this  duty  to  his  secre¬ 
taries,  and  was  always  angry  with  peo¬ 
ple  whose  .secretaries  first  reached  him 
calling  from  the  outside. 

.A  maker  and  breaker  of  men  was  Mr. 
Merrill.  Hosts  of  noted  newspaper  men 
grew  up  to  fame  under  his  tutelage.  .At 
the  same  time  he  was  "hardboiled”  and 
cynical  about  “squeezing  the  spimge”  as 
he  described  the  frequent  shake-ui>s  that 
marked  his  regime  at  the  head  of  the 
Hearst  newspapers. 

“The  sponge  must  be  s<iueezed  every 
once  in  a  while,”  Mr.  Merrill  used  to 


Bradford  Merrill 


.saj-.  “Every  newspaper  dejMrtmcnt  head 
puts  on  assistants  as  he  thinks  they  are 
needed,  arid  eventually  the  staff  grows 
tcK)  large.  A  newspaper  payroll  is  for¬ 
ever  eating  into  profits.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  cut  the  payroll  down.” 

Mr.  Merrill  was  of  that  rare  type  of 
newspape-r  executive  who  is  equally  ef¬ 
fective  as  editor-in-chief  or  as  publisher. 
His  brain  was  of  a  calibre  which  graspejl 
alike  brilliant  editorial  policy  and  intri¬ 
cate  business  detail. 

In  his  dual  capacity  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Mr.  Merrill  numbered  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Ju.stices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  other  noted  states¬ 
men  in  America  and  abroad  among  his 
friends,  many  of  whom  sought  his  aid 
and  advice. 

Yet  he  was  of  such  a  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring  nature  that  his  name  seldom  came 
beneath  the  public  eye.  He  frequently 
said : 

“All  the  rewards  of  life  come  in  the 
day’s  work.” 

Mr.  Merrill  was  born  in  Salisbury,  N. 
H.,  on  Feb.  27,  1861,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Horatio  Merrill,  a  Congregationalist  min¬ 
ister,  and  Sara  B.  Whitman  Merrill.  He 
studied  in  Bo.ston  l^tin  School  and  fin¬ 
ished  his  education  in  Paris,  where  he 
gave  some  attention  to  art. 

l^pon  his  return  frrm  abroad  in  1879, 
Mr.  .Merrill  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  became  a  reporter  on  the  Xnrth  Amer¬ 
ican.  Within  a  year  and  despite  his 
youth  he  was  made  telegraph  editor  of 
that  newspai^r  which  was  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  in  America. 

So  outstanding  was  his  ability  that 
within  another  year  he  was  made  drama¬ 
tic  critic  in  which  rapacity  he  made  many 
friends,  among  them  the  late  Charles 
Frobman  and  his  brother.  Daniel  h'roh- 
man.  Tliis  friendshi*'  has  never  ceased 
so  far  as  Daniel  Frohman  is  coticerne<l 


and  that  with  Charles  ended  only  with 
his  death  in  1915  when  he  went  down 
with  the  Lusitania. 

.After  several  years  Mr.  Merrill  left 
the  .North  .American  to  write  a  book  on 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  This 
work  took  him  into  every  section,  and 
gave  him  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  country  p)ssessed  by  few  other  men. 
.Also  it  gave  him  a  remarkable  insight 
into  railroad  finance,  which  later  on 
aiderl  materiallv  in  the  building  of  his 
l)ersonal  fortune. 

The  age  of  23  saw  Bradford  Merrill 
the  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press.  Within  five  years  under  his  di¬ 
rection  it  became  one  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

The  staff  built  up  by  the  Philadelphia 
Press  had  few  equals  in  its  day.  Many 
of  its  members  became  famous,  among 
them  Richard  Harding  Davis,  the  novel¬ 
ist. 

Mr.  Merrill’s  success  in  Philadelphia 
attracted  such  wide  attention  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  that  in  1891  he  was  invited  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the  Nexv 
York  Press. 

Rapid  strides  were  made  by  that  paper 
under  Mr.  Merrill’s  editorial  manage¬ 
ment.  but  his  influence  upon  the  country 
at  that  time  went  far  beyond  that. 

•About  the  time  of  the  election  of  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Strong  as  .Mayor  of  New  York, 
in  WM,  Mr.  Merrill  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  the  Mayor-elect.  Among  the 
guests  was  Murray  Crane,  later  United 
States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Slipping  ar<Hind  back  of  Mr.  Merrill’s 
chair,  Mr.  Crane  whi.spered: 

“Who  is  that  young  man  seated  be¬ 
side  .Mr.  Strong?  In  the  last  twenty 
rnnutes  I’ve  seen  him  make  no  less  than 
three  speeches  to  the  Mayor.  Each  time 
he  pounds  his  fist  into  his  palm  with 
a  vigor  I  have  seldom  seen.” 

“That  young  man.”  smiled  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill,  “is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  I  invited 
him  here  so  that  he  and  the  Mayor  would 
l)ecome  accpiaintcd.” 

So  impressed  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
Mayor  Strong  that  he  made  him  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  A’ork  Police  Board,  in 
which  pf)sition  he  reraained  until  1897, 
when  he  became  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  later  on  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  friendship  between  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Merrill  continued 
until  the  former’s  »leath. 

Bradford  Merrill  was  made  financial 
manager  of  the  Press  in  1895. 

In  1901  he  became  managing  edhor 
and  later  financial  manager  of  tbe  .Ww* 
York  World  in  which  prjsition  he  re¬ 
mained  for  more  than  six  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  years. 

So  impressed  was  William  Randolph 
Hearst  with  Mr.  Merrill’s  brilliant  work 
that  in  1908  he  engaged  him  to  manage 
the  New  York  American.  Here  in  both 
editorial  room  and  business  office  Mr. 
Merrill  again  demonstrated  that  remark¬ 
able  ability  which  had  marked  all  of  his 
earlier  ventures. 

“V’igilancc,  Enterprise  and  Accuracy ! 
Vigilance.  Enterprise  and  .Accuracy ! 
They  arc  the  keynote  of  the  successful 
newspaper.” 

That  slogan  will  be  remembererl  by 
every  new.spapcr  editor  who  has  worked 
with  Mr  Merrill. 

In  1917  Mr.  Merrill  became  general 
manager  of  all  the  Hearst  newsptqjers. 
He  was  representative  of  the  New  York 
•American  and  New  York  h'.yening  Jour¬ 
nal  in  the  New  York  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  he  freqtiently  represented 
in  negotiations  with  the  varirnis  lalx>r 
unions  which  particijwte  in  the  pr<Kluc- 
t'on  of  newsi>ai)ers. 

Here  his  fairness  and  business  acumen 
made  him  loved  hv  the  unions.  The 
New  Yo'k  newspaper  publishers  never 


(piestioned  a  labor  contract  made  by 
Bradford  Merrill. 

.At  the  conclusion  of  a  pressmen’s 
strike  the  publishers  presented  Mr.  Mer¬ 
rill  with  a  menK>rial  and  a  magnificent 
cane  for  his  efforts  on  their  behalf.  The 
Pressmen’s  I'nion  made  him  an  honorary 
member  of  the  union  for  his  fairness  on 
their  behalf. 

The  newspaper  was  Mr.  Merrill’s  very 
life.  .Advice  from  his  clear  brain  was 
sought  and  treasured  by  his  associates. 
Seldom  could  he  be  induced  to  take  a 
vacation. 

In  June,  1927,  the  results  of  the  long 
years  of  hard  work  began  to  make  them¬ 
selves  jxiinfully  evident.  Mr.  Merrill 
was  stricken  with  hardening  of  the  ar¬ 
teries  and  suffered  what  was  in  effect 
a  stroke.  He  lost  the  power  of  si)eech 
and  the  use  of  his  right  hand  and  arm. 
•A  visit  to  Vienna,  where  European  spec¬ 
ialists  were  consulted,  failed  to  bring  re¬ 
lief. 

Recently  Mr.  Merrill  was  stricken 
with  iHieumonia  and  was  taken  to  the 
I  larbor  Sanitarium,  where  the  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  able  specialists  proved  futile.  His 
funeral  was  held  Wednesday. 

Pallbearers  were  Florence  D.  White, 
New  A’ork  World;  Howard  Davis,  Setv 
York  Herald  Tribune;  William  A.  Cur¬ 
ley,  managing  editor,,  Nexv  York  Lee- 
nlng  Journal;  T.  V.  Ranck,  editorial 
manager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers;  Vic¬ 
tor  Watson,  day  managing  editor.  New 
A’ork  American,  and  Clarkson  Cowl  of 
Hearn’s  department  store. 

Honorary  pallbearers  included  Melville 
IL  Stone,  formerly  general  manager  of 
the  .Associated  Press;  I»uis  Wiley,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Nexv  York  Times;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  I'ichl,  vice-president  of  the  Nexu 
York  Daily  Nexvs;  Victor  H.  Polachek 
of  tire  Hearst  newspapers;  H.  H.  Stans- 
bnry,  manager  of  Universal  Service,  and 
the  following  officials  of  he  New  York 
.American :  I^ee  Ettelson,  manapng  editor ; 
I'.dwin  J.  Clapp,  chief  editorial  writer; 
•Martin  Dunn,  city  editor;  lx;wis  Tap- 
linger,  telegraph  editor,  and  P'.  J,  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  Sunday  editor. 

Victor  Rklder,  of  the  Nexv  York 
Staats-Zeitung;  Charles  S.  Hand,  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mayor  James  T.  Walker;  Maxi¬ 
milian  Elser,  of  the  Metropolitan  News¬ 
paper  Service ;  Ralph  Pulitzer,  puUishcr 
of  the  New  York  World ;  Karl  Bickel, 
president  of  the  United  Press ;  Thomas  N. 
P'airbanks,  Robert  Simpson,  I>r.  P.  E. 
I).  Malcolm,  Brice  P'rey,  Charles  F. 
Bertelli,  Dr.  P'rank  Tweddell,  Donald 
Cowl,  Floyd  Mundy,  Dr.  Ro^  Whit¬ 
man,  Cyrus  Clark  and  Nichouu  Brady. 

.A  re.solution  in  honor  of  their  former 
associate  was  passed  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  F’uhlishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  on  ’Fuesday.  The  re.solu¬ 
tion  said: 

“The  Publishers  Associates  of  New 
York  City  has  learned  with  deep  re¬ 
gret  of  the  death  of  Bradford  Merrill. 

“.A  menil)er  of  the  association  for 
many  years,  Mr.  Merrill  was  firmly  es- 
t.'tblished  in  the  affectionate  regard  of 
his  assfKiates.  Wise  in  his  counsel,  a 
profound  believer  in  the  Golden  Rule 
and  a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  his 
«Ieath  cf)mes  as  a  great  blow  to  all  our 
memlxTs. 

“Mr.  Merrill  embodies  those  personal 
characteristics  which  endear  to  one’s 
felkiws  while  commanding  their  re- 
si)ect.  ,A  newspaper  man  of  great  ex- 
j)erience,  he  applied  his  unusual  talents 
to  other  s|»heres  ()f  activity,  serving 
well  in  civic  and  charitable  causes, 
which  held  so  fleet)  an  appeal  to  him” 


DR.  BECKER  GOES  TO  GERMANY 

Dr.  Walther  Becker,  attache  of  the 
German  consulate  in  New  York,  left  New 
A’f>rk  this  week  for  Germany  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  convention  of  the 
International  .Advertising  Association  to 
he  held  in  Berlin,  Aug.  12-13. 
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“SMART”  PRESS  AGENT’S  FAKE  COSTS 
HIS  EMPLOYER  $2,500  HNE 


Calgary  Herald  Given  Damage  Award  by  Court  When  It 
Proves  Circus  Publicity  Man  Gave  It  False  News — 
Termed  Deliberate  Fraud 


^WO  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  Barnes  Corporation  was  contemplating 


damages  and  all  costs  were  assessed  the  expenditure  of  a  huge  sum  of  money 
against  the  A1  Barnes  Corporation,  on  a  moving  picture  enterprise  in  Cal- 
Charles  Cook  and  James  Van  Shyke  by  Rary.  was  published  in  good  faith. 

Hon  Mr.  Justice  Walsh  in  the  Supreme  I-ater,  the  papers  correspondent  at 
Court  Calgary,  Alberta,  last  week,  after  Kamloops  was  instructed  by  wire  to  get 
tbe  hearing  of  the  action  brought  by  the  a  “follow-up”  statement  from  Cook.  He 
Calgary  Herald  for  damages  incurred  wired  back  that  Cook  would  not  make  a 
througii  the  furnishing  of  a  fraudulent  statement,  nor  would  he  verify  the  “dis- 
news  article  to  the  newspaper  by  the  dc-  patch." 

fendants  Inquiries  elicited  the  information  which 

His  lordship  declared  tliat  the  defend-  Van  Shyke  himself  confirmed  later,  that 
ants’  conduct  was  reprehensible  and  con-  V  an  Shyke  had  written  the  article  in  a 
stituted  “A  deliberate,  a  fraudulent  and  local  telegraph  office  <«  a  common  tele- 
unfortunately  a  successful  attempt  to  Rraph  form  and  had  secured  a  messenger 
impose  upon  the  plaintiff  as  an  item  of  boy  to  deliver  it  at  the  rush  hour 
news  something  which  to  their  knowledge  <->"  June  11,  the  Herald  published  an 
had  no  foundation  in  fact,  something  explanation  of  the  fraud  in  order  that  its 
which  even  did  not  exist  in  their  imagina-  riders  might  have  a  full  understanding 
tion,  something  which  they  apparently  of  the  matter.  J.  H.  Woods,  editor  and 
conjured  up  and  exploited  for  their  own  managing  director  of  the  Herald,  and  C. 
purpose  of  self-advertisement.”  A.  Hayden,  managing  editor,  were  the 

Mr.  Justice  Walsh  declared  that  one  of  f*nly  witnesses, 
the  most  valuable  assets  of  a  newspaper  - 

was  its  reliability  and  anything  which  “The  Calgary  case  opens  up  a  new  this  side  of  the  tx^rder.” 


JOE  WILLIAMS  FURNISHED 
FOOTBALL  STAR  NEWS 


TT  was  Joe  Williams,  sports 
columnist  of  the  Scripps-Howr- 


ard  Newspapers,  who  thoughtfully 
saw  to  it  that  A1  Lassmann,  in¬ 
jured  captain  of  the  New  York 
University  football  team  would  re¬ 
ceive  play-hy-play  news  of  his 
team's  Thanksgiving  Day  game 
with  the  Oregon  Aggies  at  Yankee 
stadium. 

Lassmann  was  badly  injured  in 
the  recent  game  with  Carnegie 
Tech  and  is  in  a  Pittsburgh  hos- 
nital.  Williams  arranged  for  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  Morse  wire  running 
from  Yankee  field  direct  to  the 
football  star's  bedside.  An  opera¬ 
tor  was  to  be  in  the  hospital,  and 
the  wire  so  arranged  that  Williams 
could  describe  the  game  as  it 
progressed  to  Lassmann  and  the 
latter  could  chatter  by  Morse  code 
with  his  pal  I.a-onard  Grant  at  the 
field. 

Cost  of  the  wire  was  shared  by 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Telegram. 


CARRIERS  BEAT  RADIO 
SELLING  IN  ADVANCE 


‘Extra”  Peddled  to  Subacriberi  Twt 
Weeks  Before  Election  Day  by  Staff 
of  Stanley  Swan,  ETansyilla 
(Ind.)  Press 


against  he  next  big  fake  cooked  up  on 


-Advance  sale  of  an  “extra”  was  used 
by  Stanley  Swan,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  as  a  meaw 
of  beating  the  radio  and  its  news  bulle¬ 
tin  service  on  election  returns.  Mr 
Swan  explained  his  plan  to  EoiToa  & 
Pi  Bi.iSHER  this  week. 

Two  weeks  before  election  day  each 
carrier  of  the  Press  was  asked  to  can¬ 
vass  his  route  and  notify  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  that  on  election  night  the  Press 
would  iniblish  an  extra  advising  them 
that  on  their  order  the  paper  would  be 
delivered  to  their  homes  as  soon  as  the 
editorial  dejwrtment  felt  there  was 
enough  election  news  to  satisfy  than. 
Customers  were  told  that  the  c.nrriws 
would  not  collect  for  the  extra  on  elec 
tion  night  but  would  collect  on  the  fol 
lowing  Saturday  when  regular  bills  wae 
paid.  Mr.  Swan  said  this  extra  was 
eagerly  purchased  by  regular  subscribers 
on  these  terms. 

On  election  night  Mr.  Swan  had  noth 
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sought  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  method  of  attack  against  faking  press  \V.  P.  Beazell,  assistant  managing  edi-  1°  worry  about,  because  he  had  his 

the  public  in  a  newspaper  as  a  mirveyor  agents,”  George  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  tor  of  the  New  York  World,  said :  extras  sold  before  the  presses  wat 

of  public  news  was  something  which  was  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  de-  “1  think  the  Calgary  Herald  rendered  -‘'tartefi-  The  Press  ran  three  extras, 

wrong.  dared.  “.As  a  matter  of  equity,  it  is  a  real  service  to  the  newspapers  of  the  The  first  two  were  put  on  the  street  and 

“One  who  inentionally  and  fraudulently  not  surprising  that  the  court  decided  as  United  States.  I  would  like  to  see  the  handled  only  by  the  regular  street 

causes  a  newspaper  to  become  the  inno-  it  did.  It  clearly  was  a  case  of  damage  same  kind  of  case  brought  by  a  paper  on  organization.^  No  boys  were  allowed  in 
cent  disseminator  of  false  news  does  it  a  to  that  largest  asset  of  a  newspaper  prop-  this  side  of  the  border  against  a  faking  residential  district  with  thesic  first 

wrong  for  which  it  is  entitled  to  recover  erty,  the  intangibles  called  good-will  and  press  agent  The  Canadian  paper  did  a  extras.  The  third  extra,  the  final, 

damages,”  his  L^dship  stated.  “There  reputation.  fine  job  of  it.”  delivered  to  regular  subscribers 

can  be  no  question  about  the  absolutely  “It  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  plain  jus-  Lee  Ettleson,  managing  editor  of  the  ordering  it  in  advance, 
fraudulent  character  of  this  publication  tice  that  there  ought  to  be  some  means  New  York  American,  said:  This  final  extra  came  off  the  press 

which  these  defendants  of  penalizing  under  the  general  term  of  “The  smart  editor  isn’t  very  often  about  9.30  p.  m.  and  was  handled  by  the 

plaintiff.  1  he  pains  which  it  took  to  fraudulent  practice,  the  smart  alec  press  fooled  by  the  faking  press  agent.  Any  mailing  department  and  truck  drivers  in 
convey  this  false  information  to  the  agent  who  fills  himself  with  hop  and  editor  ought  to  sue  himself,  not  the  press  the  same  manner  in  which  the  home 
plaintiff  in  die  form  of  a  telegraphic  dis-  puts  over  a  stunt  on  a  newspaper  by  agent,  when  he  is  taken  in  by  some  hoax,  edition  is  distributed  daily.  The  extra 
patch  IS  something  which  indicates  to  trickery.  While  newspaper  editors  and  Some  press  agents  ought  to  be  suppressed,  wa*  charged  to  the  carrier  boy’s  bill  and 
me,  at  any  rate,  vep^  u®  deliher-  sub-editors  have  developed  a  sort  of  sixth  but  I  have  noticed  that  the  stupidity  of  he  paid  for  it  the  following  Saturday, 

ate  character  of  the  fraud  which  these  sense  in  spotting  fast  press  agent  plays  editors  is  more  often  to  blame  than  the  when  he  paid  for  the  rest  of  the  papers 

plaintiff.  and  most  of  them  are  headed  off  before  cleverness  or  underhanded  tactics  of  a  I*®  fiad  delivered. 

The  plamtifTs  cause  of  action  has  they  reach  the  paper,  nevertheless,  the  law  publicity  man.  “By  using  this  method,  we  prevented 

^n  tnade  out  to  my  entire  satisfacti  .  of  averages  provides  that  if  enough  tricks  “.A  reasonable  vigilance  will  prevent  what  would  have  been  a  flop  in  Evans-  i 

It  IS  just  one  of  those  cai^s,  ot  w  ic  are  conceived  some  will  get  into  the  ja-  publicatifin  of  most  press  agent  fakery.  ville,  due  to  radio  bro^casting  of  news,”  ■  , 

there  are  many  in  our  juri^rudence  pers^  There  are,  however,  certain  ^s  of  p4-  Mr.  Swan  said.  “We  elimiWd  hun-  : 

where  a  wrong  is  done  to  b.  ."Hf  The  Calgary  decision  constitutes  a  jiers  and  editors  that  apparently  enjoy  dreds  of  returns  and  got  away  from  i  P^' 
trom  tte  very  lature  o  t  *  warning  that  may  result  in  some  press  lending  themselves  to  such  swindles,  many  obstacles  usually  faced  in  handling  i  *8 

i^ssible  to  estimate  in  dollars  agent  f^ers  going  back  to  real  honest  Headlines  are  made  that  stand  up  a  day  an  extra.  We  also  were  able  to  get  equal  |  '* 

the  damaj^  to  the  person  to  w  om  t  e  work.  _  It  will  be  m  inspiration  for  simi-  or  two.  Rut  the  average  run  of  Ameri-  distribution  throughout  our  entire  I 

wrong  IS  done.  jar  actions  by  United  States’  newspapers  can  editors  keep  their  columns  clean.”  territory.” 

Surely  it  would  be  a  wrong  thing  on  •  r  t-  j 

the  part  of  the  law  to  make  it  compul¬ 


sory  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  such 
a  case  as  this  to  prove  the  actual  hanoen- 
ing  of  pecuniary  damage  to  the  plaintiff 
following  the  imposition  of  this  fraud 
upon  it. 

“I  think  clearly  one  is  entitled  to  as¬ 
sume  from  the  very  nature  of  the  wrong 
and  harm,  although  perhaps  intangible 
and  unassessable  in  dollars  and  cents  at 
tbe  present  time,  must  have  followed  as 
a  suhseqiicmt  damage.” 

His  1-ordship  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  punishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  and 
said :  “There  is  the  other  feature  which  is 
always  considered  in  the  awarding  of 
damages- -the  minishment  of  the  wrong¬ 
doer,  I  think  from  either  point  of  view, 
compensatory  or  punitive  damages.  I  am 
quite  justified  in  assessing  damages 
against  the  defendants  in  a  sum  which 
will  teach  them  a  lesson  for  the  future 
and  which  will  lie  some  compensation,  in 
feeling  at  any  rate,  to  the  plaintiff  for 
the  gross  fraud  which  these  people  foisted 
upon  it.  “I  assess  the  damages  to  the 
plaintiff  at  $2.5(K),  and  there  will  be  judg¬ 
ment  for  that  sum  and  costs.” 

This  action  arose  from  a  fraud  per¬ 
petrated  by  the  Barnes  people  on  June 
10,  1927,  when  Van  Shyke,  who  repre¬ 
sented  himself  to  be  private  secretary  to 
(Charles  Cook,  general  manager  of  the 
Barnes  Corporation,  sent  to  the  paper  a 
faked  telegraph  dispatch.  This  “dispatch 
to  all  appearance  was  sent  from  Kam¬ 
loops  by  telegraph.  It  was  delivered  bv 
a  telegraph  messenger  boy  in  the  rush 
hour  of  the  afternoon,  just  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication  where  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  further  investigation.  It  bore  the 
printed  signature  of  Charles  Cook. 

The  item,  which  represented  that  the 


SWEDISH  PRINCE  VISITS  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Prinre  Custavus  .Adolphus,  eldest  son  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  with  his  brother.  Prince  Sigvard,  and 
other  members  of  the  partv  of  Count  Folke  Beraadotte,  who  is  here  to  marry  Mist  Estelle  R.  Manville,  visited 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  huilding  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  27.  They  were  escorted  through  the  various 
departments  of  the  newspaper  by  Ogden  Reid,  editor  of  the  Herald  Tribune;  Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor, 
and  other  members  of  the  editorial  staff.  As  photographed  in  the  pressroom,  they  are,  left  to  right:  John  J. 
Lynch,  foreman  of  pressroom;  Count  Folke  Bernadotte,  Ogden  Reid,  editor.  Herald  Tribune;  Prinre  Custavus 
Adolphus,  second  in  line  to  the  throne  of  Sweden;  Prince  Sigvard,  second  son  of  the  Crown  Prinre;  Lieutenant 
Ake  C.  Wirkman  (in  rear).  Count  Carl  Bernadotte,  Arthur  S.  Draper  (in  rear),  H.  Edward  Manville.  A.  R. 

Holcombe  and  Baron  Raalamb 
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ACCOUNTANT  STRESSES  VALUE  OF  COST  SYSTEM 

Accurate  Knowledge  of  Production  Elxpenses  Will  Elnd  *  "Groping  in  the  Dark**  and  Show  True  Ratio 
•  of  Profits,  W.  C.  Moore,  Declares — Charts  Reveal  Cost  Breakdown  and  Profit 


rpHE  importance  to  newspaper  pub- 
t  Ushers  of  a  detailed  knowledge  of 
production  costs  was  stressed  by  W.  Qe- 
gient  Moore,  assistant  general  manager  of 
Wolf  &  Company,  Accountants,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  other 
(ities,  in  an  address  at  the  recent  fall 


‘figures’  information  can  be  to  you  I 
shall  ask  you  just  a  few  questions  which 
almost  every  newspaper  executive  should 
be  able  to  answer  at  once. 

“1.  How  many  of  you  know  your  com¬ 
parative  circulation  increase  or  decrease — 
September  over  August — September  over 


page?  Why  the  difference?  From  such  “9.  What  are  your  average  adver- 

figures  what  is  your  average  cost  of  a  tising  receipts  per  inch?  Your  cost  per 

news  inch?  Of  an  inch  of  advertising  inch?  Your  margin? 
space?  “10.  What  is  your  news  receipts  per 

“5.  Are  your  advertising  rates  either  inch?  Cost?  Loss? 
right  or  fair  based  on  the  average  cost  “11.  What  do  your  total  receipts 

per  inch  plus  a  proper  margin  of  profit,  average  per  paper?  Costs? 
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Chart  No.  1,  showing  average  distribution  of  newspaper  revenue  dollar. 
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Chart  No.  2,  showing  average  receipts  and  costs  per  inch  of  news  and 
advertising  space. 


’  “6.  What  is  a  fair  profit  per  inch  for  “These  are  only  a  few  of  the  vital 

tBeeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso-  September  last  year — this  year  to  date  you  to  expect  on  advertising?  How  do  questions  concerning  basic  facts  having 

cation  at  Rutgers  University,  New  over  the  same  period  last  year.  That’s  you  know?  to  do  directly  with  the  profit  performance 

Brunswick,  N.  J.  an  easy  one.  “7.  What  part  of  your  total  revenue  of  every  newspaper.  I  have  found  very 

“Before  we  consider  our  subject  of  “2.  What  has  been  your  average  pro-  is  received  from  (a)  subscription  (b)  few  newspaper  offices  with  the  data  avail- 

production  costs  in  relation  to  the  man-  motion  cost  per  subscriber  this  year,  as  advertising  (c)  engraving  (d)  other  de-  able  to  answer  all  of  these  questions, 

dement  of  a  newspaper  business,  I  be-  compared  with  last  year.  This  month —  partments?  Which  department  is  most  “It  has  been  said  to  me  often  by  news- 
lie\e  it  will  be  well  to  briefly  review  last  month?  profitable?  Which  do  you  operate  at  a  paper  publishers:  ‘That’s  fine  for  a 

some  really  remarkable  and  very  startling  “3.  Have  you  made  an  actual  terri-  loss?  manufacturer  but  newspaper  publishing  is 
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^5  about  profit  performances  in  Amer-  torial  survey  for  possible  subscription  ex-  “8.  What  part  of  each  revenue  dollar  a  highly  specialized  business  and  very 
ica  today,  which  should  emphasize  most  tension?  What  would  it  cost  to  cover  do  you  spend  for  (a)  editorial  work  different  from  any  other  line.’ 

dearly  our  reasons  for  being  concerned  it?  How  much  can  you  afford  to  spend  (b)  administrative  (c)  advertising  pro-  “But  you  will  readily  agree  with  me 

about  production  costs,  or  the  cost  of  per  subscriber?  How  do  you  know?  motion  (d)  circulation  building  and  main-  that  such  a  theory  is  ridiculous.  It  is 

<loing  business  under  our  present  highly  “4.  What  has  it  cost  per  newspage  tenance  (e)  mechanical  work  (f)  gen-  true  that  the  business  is  highly  special- 

competitive  an<I  we  might  add  precarious  to  produce  you  paper?  Per  advertising  eral  or  unapplied  overhead?  ized,  yes — but  that  is  no  reason  why  a 

should  be  groping  in  the  dark 
or  running  his  business  on  chance. 

“To  better  illustrate  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  knowledge  of  production 
costs  in  the  newspaper  business,  we  have 
prepared  three  charts. 

“Chart  No.  1  shows  the  average  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  average  dollar  of  revenue 
received  by  a  group  of  27  small  and 
medium  sized  daily  newspapers. 

“This  is  the  first,  the  simplest  and 
the  most  important  step  toward  finding 
actual  newspaper  production  costs.  The 
method  consists  mainly  in  merely  dis¬ 
tributing  the  amount  of  money  repre¬ 
sented  by  each  invoice  to  its  particular 
department  of  account  heading.  In  other 
words,  the  cost  or  salary  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  representative  or  salesman  should 
be  charged  to  an  account  which  will 
eventually  be  a  charge  to  your  adver¬ 
tising  department.  The  editor’s  salary, 
money  paid  to  correspondents,  telegrains 
to  reporters  and  correspondents,  etc.,  will 
become  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  editorial 
department.  The  payroll  of  pressmen, 
linotype  operators,  etc.,  would  be  charged 
to  your  mechanical  department,  etc. 

“Chart  No.  2  answers  the  queries  re¬ 
lating  to  the  average  receipts  and  costs 
per  inch  of  advertising  and  of  news 
space.  This  information  is  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  newspaper  executive,  yet 
it  is  very  easy  to  obtain.  Do  not  confuse 
the  term  ‘advertising  rate  per  inch’  with 

put  you  in  the  '95'  class  to  make  all  '  '  f  the  term  used  on  this  chart  of  ‘adver- 

Chart.  No.  3,  revealing  cost  and  other  information  for  successful  weekly  tising  receipts  per  inch.’  You  might  have 
10  help  you  realize  how  valuable  real  newspaper.  (Contnued  on  page  16) 


bwiness  conditions,’’  Mr.  Moore  said. 

“Some  of  these  conditions  are  best 
iHustrafed  by  recent  profit  returns  of 
corporations  throughout  the  country  as 
wbmitled  to  the  Treasury  Department 
at  Washington.  Here  we  find  that  430,- 
072  corporations  made  total  combined 
profits  of  $7,650,000,000  but  we  are  given 
areal  jolt  when  we  find  that  only  1,113 
of  this  great  army  of  430,072  corporations 
*^s  than  54  of  one  per  cent — made 
per  cent  of  all  profits  or  $4,973,853,- 
J^tlie  other  429,000  corporations  sim¬ 
ply  “got  by’’  and  escaped  either  losses 
or  absolute  failure.  Asa  matter  of  fact 
orarly  41  per  cent,  or  161,000,  lost 
money. 

"From  this  brief  survey  of  facts  we 
fat^her  one  self-evident  truth: 

"That  that  management  profits  most 
•nich  secures  a  maximum  of  revenue 
'roni  a  minimum  of  operating  cost.’ 

.  And  so  cost  control  must  be  measured 
®  j|*  relation  to  production  and  revenue. 

^-et  us  disabuse  our  minds  at  once  of 
w  fact  that  ‘Production  Costs’  in  your 
kuiness  means  anything  at  all  except 
“•r  proper  arrangement  of  some  very 
^ple  figures  that  already  exist  in  your 
simply  waiting  for  the  right 
maimcation  for  intelligent  use  by  you  to 
money  and  increase  your  profits. 
.  So  in  a  very  few  words  and  in  very 
•“nple  language  I  want  to  try  to  show 
how  to  make  figures  work  for  you 
put  you  in  the  *95’  class  to  make  all 
money. 

To  help  you  realize  how  valuable  real 


V  yreAt or'- m/- 

qVfllM^e  WPICZ.S 
FRIKrtO  (VUKUr 


inm 


BIRTHDAY  ISSUE  certain  nu‘ml)ers  thereof,  if  facts  would 

Shortly  after  Owens’  advertisement 
appeared,  JiKlge  Fletcher  Riley  of  the 
supreme  court  filed  a  libel  suit  in  the 
district  court  of  Oklahoma,  asking  $250,- 
•KIO  damages  from  Owens  and  the  World 
I’ublishing  Company.  His  case  opened 
in  Octf>ber,  1027,  and  was  concluded  in 
November,  the  court  directing  in  its  ver- 
diet  for  the  plaintiff  a  sum  not  less 
^sociated  with  himself  as  owners,  H.  \V .  than  $10f).  The  jury  awarded  this  sum, 
Hawley,  A.  J.  Blethen  and  Lucian  Swift  |n  1927  Owens  was  cited  for  contempt 
.A  short  time  later  John  S.  McLain,  of  the  hy  the  supreme  court  liecause  of  the 
editorial  staff,  jiurchased  the  Hawley  in-  advertisement  and  certain  allegations  he 
terest  in  assiKiation  with  Charles  M.  had  made  in  a  motion  to  dise|ualify  cer- 
1  aimer.  On  Sept.  1,  lOOK,  the_  Journal  tain  members  of  the  cr>urt. 
was  piircha.sed  by  Herschel  \.  Jones,  Judge  Clark  first  brought  suit  in  the 
who  had  joiiud  the  |>aper  as  a  cub  re-  district  court  of  Oklahoma  county,  but 
|K»rter  m  IHXs,  and  who  continued  as  he  dismissed  the  suit  there  and  filed  suit 
publisher  and  owner  until  his  death  on  in  .Atoka  county. 

May  24,  of  this  year.  _1  _ 


'■▼e  American*  Ejected  Honorary 
Members  of  Institute  Before  Editors 
Leave  to  Return  to 
England 


Minneapolis  Journal  Also  Includes  32-Pasie  Tabloid  Roto  With¬ 
out  Paid  Space — C.  W.  Jones,  Publisher  Opposed  to 
Special  Editions  and  Huge  Papers 


LONDON  WRITER  HERE 


TULSA  WORLD  LOSES 
$50,000  UBEL  SUIT 


R.  J.  Cruickikank  Succeeds  Midgley 
on  Evening  News 

K.  J.  C'ruickshaiik  assumed  his  duties 
this  week  as  New  York  corresiKtndeiit  of 
the  London  Daily  Sci<’S.  He  succeeds 
Wilson  Midgley 

who  will  return  p - ^ - 

to  Kiigland  short- 

to  Ix-come  news  ' 

•ditor  of  the  l^m- 


Daily  Immediately  Appeals  Verdict- 
O.  O.  Owens,  Joint  Defendant, 
Placed  Advertisement  Attack¬ 
ing  Supreme  Court 


C**L  W.  loses 

•cy  of  ( arl  \\ . 
Jones,  publisher  of  the  Journal,  who  feels 
that  s|>ecial  advertising  should  not  be 
solicited  for  such  an  issue,  and  who  is 
opposed  to  oversized  editions,  it  was 
stated.  The  pajicr,  which  included  the 
regular  Sunday  edition,  ran  120  pages, 
including  the  tabloid  roto. 

The,  N’ov.  26  issue  of  the  Journal,  the 
actual  anniversary  date,  carried  eight- 
column  pictures  across  the  top  half  of  the 
front  fiage,  showing  Minneapolis  50  years 
ago  and  tixlay.  The  first  two  columns  of 
the  page  were  given  over  to  a  story  of 
the  .Austrian  army  capturing  Sarajevo 
and  .Stanley  exploring  Africa,  all  news  of 
1R78,  and  a  column  of  items  under  the 
heading  “50  A’ ears  Ago  Today.” 

.All  through  the  special  edition  on  Sun¬ 
day  were  scattered  reminiscences  of  1K78. 
The  sports  (lage  carried  accounts  of  Sat¬ 
urday’s  gridiron  clashes  next  to  a  picture 
of  the  Harvard-(  olumbia  game  50  years 
ago  and  a  two-column  story  of  tlu,*  vin¬ 
tage  of  1878.  Iiewailing  this  country’s  ill- 
fiirtune  in  the  world  of  sports. 

Page  one  contained  a  reproduction  of 
jiage  one  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal. 
'1  he  third  section  carried  a  story  of  the 
Journal’s  progress,  headed,  "Up  From 
Horse  Car  Days — A  Story  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.”  The  classified  section  was  em- 
hellished  with  reproductions  of  the 
Journal’s  first  want  ads.  Among  them 
was  a  “Ix)st”  advertisement  which  lo¬ 
cated  for  its  writer  a  “medium-sized 
yellowish  cow.” 

The  society  section  displayed  pictures 
of  Minneapolis’  early  social  leaders,  and 
the  theatrical,  literary  and  women’s  club 
sections  were  all  treated  in  a  manner 
which  brought  back  reminiscences  of  the 
city’s  pioneer  days. 

In  the  tabloid  roto  section,  which  had 
page  after  page  of  historical  pictures,  in¬ 
terspersed  witli  present-day  views,  was 
a  page  of  pictures  devoted  to  executives 
of  the  Journal.  Those  pictured  were: 
(arl  W.  Jones,  publisher;  Jefferson 
Jones,  vice-president;  Moses  C.  Jones, 
secretary;  (ieorge  B.  Bickelhaupt,  busi¬ 
ness  manager ;  Winthrop  B.  Chamberlain, 
associate  ^itor ;  Charles  B.  Cheney,  po¬ 
litical  editor;  Neil  H.  Swanson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor;  Khey  T.  Snodgrass,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager;  F'ranklin  Rook,  circulation 
manager;  H.  L.  Foster,  mechanical  su- 
ix-rintendent ;  .A.  J.  Russell,  editorial 

writer;  Charles  A.  Tuller,  assistant  busi- 


dark,  of  the  Oklahoma  ei . . . 

was  awarded  $5(),(XX)  don  fivenini’  Star. 

;  .Atoka  District  Court,  Mr.  C  r  u  i  c  k- 
s  libel  suit  against  the  shank  has  been 
■Vorld  and  O.  ().  Owens,  as<a>ciate<l  with 
A  nio.ion  was  filed  by  the  Daily  News 
isking  a  new  trial.  Judge  for  10  years.  The 
’  set  Dec.  2  as  the  date  New  York  jxist 
motion.  is  his  first  foreign 

arose  out  of  an  adver-  assignment.  He 
Mr.  Owens  placed  in  the  has  been  a  special 
□ct.  24.  1926,  and  had  c^irresp  o  n  d  e  n  t 
reprinUxl  Oct.  .11  and  during  the  last 
same  year.  The  adser-  few  years,  and 
aid  for  by  Owens  and  just  prior  to  leaving  for  this  country 
ns  fo-r  his  candidacy  as  he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
ive.  In  it  Owens  prom-  municipal  governments  of  .10  provincial 
he  would  bring  alnnit  an  towns  under  the  general  heading  “Your 
the  supreme  court  and  lowii  in  the  News.” 


Post;  Alan  Pitt  Robins,  London  Timtt; 
P.  B.  M.  Roberts,  Edinburgh  Sco/.omm, 
W.  J.  T.  Collins,  Newport  South  IPalei 
Argus,  and  William  Garkc,  Itelfast 
Telegraph. 

Sir  George  .Armstrong  is  planning  to 
remain  in  this  country  until  Dec.  17. 
Others  of  the  party  expect  to  leave  Xe* 
Aork  Saturday,  Dec.  1.  Ralph  D, 
Blumenfeld,  J.P.,  president  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Journalists,  and  chairman  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  London  Dail\  Ex¬ 
press,  who  headed  the  party  when  it  firs 
arrived  in  this  country,  returned  to  Lon¬ 
don  several  days  before  the  final  luncheon 
was  held. 

In  his  address  to  the  English-Siieaking 
I'nion,  Sir  George  declared  that  to  him 
the  most  interesting  thing  he  saw  dur¬ 
ing  the  tour  of  this  country  was  the 
original  of  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  addreii 
as  it  is  preserved  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  Washington. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher,  W.  R.  Willii 
of  the  Yorkshire  Post,  said : 

“Our  tour  has  given  us  a  knowledge 
of  .America  we  did  not  previously  jiosseM 
and  will  enable  us  to  understand  better 
the  American  temperament  and  attitude 
on  international  affairs. 

“We  were  amazed  at  the  enormous 
velopment  of  America  and  the  enterpriee 
both  of  individuals  and  communities.  The 
alertness  and  vitality  of  the  people  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  us.  The  newsi*apen 
reflect  this  quality  of  the  people.  We 
found  .American  papers  exceedingly  w- 
terprising,  very  vivid,  and  from  our  iioint  i 
of  view,  very  bulky.” 


K.  t.  ('setCKSHANK 


FAREWELL  LUNCHEON  FOR  BRITISH  EDITORS 


THEATER  NEWS  CURTAILED 

Reading  notices  for  the  theatres  « 
Scranton.  Pa.,  have  been  dropped  froo 
two  dailies  as  a  result  of  the  theato 
management  making  a  big  reduction  W 
the  advertising  space.  Previously  each 
theater  in  the  local  chain  carrieil  from 
2  to  4  inches  of  advertising  but  no* 
the  ads  are  all  grouped  in  a  layout.  Ok 
paper  has  dropped  its  Monday  page. 


WANTS  CRITICAL  PRESS 

Julius  Maniu  began  his  career  as  Pr^ 
mier  of  Rumania  Nov.  22  by 
highest  honors  to  the  “fourth  estate.”  He 
gave  a  banquet  to  foreign  correspondents 
and  requested  them  to  criticize  the  gw 
ernment  frankly,  stipulating  onl>  that 
they  try  to  criticize  as  friends. 


LAMBERT  NET  INCREASES  j 

Net  income  of  the  I-amliert  Phainiac^ 
Company  and  Lambert  &  F'easlcN .  tl* 
advertising  conyianv  owned  by  the  l.a^ 
bert  Company,  before  deduction  of  tj* 
minority  interest,  in  the  nine  m  inths 
ended  Sept.  30  was  $4,774,000  acaiirf 
the  combined  net  income  for  all  l‘-27  oL 
$5,001,046,  before  deduction  of  minintfj 
stock  interest. 


Scene  at  lunrheon  tendered  departing  British  journalists  by  English  Speak¬ 
ing  Union  Tuesday.  Left  to  right,  front  row:  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  chairman 
of  the  Union  and  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times;  Sir  George  Arm¬ 
strong;  W.  J.  T.  Collins  of  Wales.  Rear  row:  Henry  Fisher,  chairman  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Fellowship;  P.  B.  M.  Roberts  of  Scotland  and 
Alan  P.  Robbins  of  Ejigland. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The 


Fourth  Estate  for  December  J,  1928 
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INION  SURVEY  SHOWS  SHORTER  WORKING  WEEK 

WO  Hundred  and  Sixty-five  T3rpographical  Unions  Now  Have  a  Working  Week  of  Less  Than  48  Hours 

Both  Day  and  Night 


SURV  EY  of  the  number  of  typo- 
iraphical  unions  working  less  than 
hciurs  per  week  on  newspapers  appears 
1  recent  issue  of  The  Bulletin  of 
Intern.itional  Typographical  Union. 
-Hows: 

'  purls  from  local  unions  as  to  the 
rher  of  hours  worked  on  newspapers 
-il  the  fact  that  265  unions  have  a 
rilne  week  of  less  than  48  hours,  both 
and  night  work.  In  addition,  46 
ifs  work  48  hours  day  work  and  less 
r  that  number  at  night.  Eleven  unions 
c  miable  hours,  providing  for  a 
-'ng  week  of  less  than  48  hours,  but 
-in^  the  right  to  the  publisher  to 
:..te  the  comjwsing  room  up  to  48 
;:>at  single  price.  In  16  jurisdictions 
:,afK-r  liours  have  been  reduced  dur- 
iWpast  year. 

jring  13  weeks  in  summer  working 
irs  on  newspapers  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
reduced  from  47  to  45.  Wilkes- 
[:c,  Pa.,  also  has  a  reduction  in  hours 
s  48  to  46  during  July  and  August. 

inss  REPORTING  REDUCTION  IN 

!xewsp.\per  hours  during 

THE  YEAR,  JUNE  1,  1927, 

'  TO  MAY  31,  1928 

Hours 


From 

To 

Md . 

48 

45 

■-im-on.  N.  Y . 

48 

45 

::iK  Green.  Ky . 

48 

44 

48 

44 

-  .1.  Okla . 

48 

44 

Col. . 

45 

44 

■!in.  Texas . 

48 

45 

-f.  Wvo . 

48 

45 

Aagrle-.  Cal.  (Mailers).. 

48 

45 

York  (Bohemian),  day... 

iH'/j 

36 

York  (Bohemian),  night. 

36 

33 

■."f  Centre.  N.  Y . 

45 

44 

Ste.  Marie.  Mich . 

48 

44 

n^oT).  pa . 

48 

47 

rrillr,  HI . 

44 

*3H 

irr.  Cal . 

45 

44 

■i<!''»ii.  Ohio . 

48 

Asy, 

i  rnacal  i 

V,  thf  * 

lam- 

of  the  , 

Til  inth5l| 

lu'ainitB,’"' 
<.27ofp;: 
inoritf  ■  Blnff 


othfririse  indicateJ,  hours  for  night 
^  art  the  same  as  those  (tiven  for 
day  work.  NR  signifies  "Not 
recorded) 

Hours 


Texarkana  . . 

California 
Anaheim  . . . 


Chico  . 

Coalinga  . . 
Fresno  . . . 
(ilendale  .. 


[>onK  Beach .  NR 

I.OS  Angeles .  45 

.Martinez  .  48 

Marysville  . 48 

Merced  .  NR 

Modesto-Turlock  .  45 

Oakland  .  45 

Oroville  . NR 

Palo  Alto .  45 

Pasadena  .  45 

Petaluma  .  48 

Richmond  .  48 

Sacramento  .  45 

San  Bernardino .  48 

San  Diego .  45 

San  Francisco .  45 

San  Jose .  45 

San  Luis  Obispo .  48 

San  Mateo .  48 

San  Pedro .  NR 

San  Rafael .  48 

Santa  Ana .  48 

Santa  Barbara .  48 

Santa  Cruz  (nivht.  42) .  48 

.Santa  .Monica-Venice .  NR 

Santa  Rosa .  44 

Stockton  .  45 

Taft  Maricopa  .  46 

V’allejo  .  48-45 

Ventura  .  NR 


1920 

1928 

1920 

1928 

48 

44 

Visalia-Tulare  . 

48 

44 

VV'atsonville-Salinas  . 

48  45 

45 

NR 

45 

Whittier  . 

NR 

44 

I  45 

44 

Woodland  . 

48 

45 

48 

44 

48 

45 

45 

45 

CANADA 

NR 

44 

•Alberta — 

1-45 

Calgary  . 

45 

45 

Edmonton  . 

I,ethbridge  . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia — 

Nanaimo  . 

Nelson  (night) . 

New  Westminster . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Vancouver  . 

Vernon  . 

Victoria  . 

Manitoba— 

Winnipeg  (night,  hiVt) . 

Ontario — 

Hamilton  (night,  45) . 

Kingston  . 

London  (night,  42) . 

Ottawa  (night,  43)4) . 

Sarnia  (night,  42) . 

Toronto  (night,  4  5) . 

Saskatchewan 

Prince  Albert  (night.  42).... 
Swift  Current  (night,  42).... 
Colorado — 

Colorado  Springs . 

Denver  . 

Pueblo  . 

Trinidad  (night,  42) . 


‘BIG  STORY  CITY  DESK”  PLAN  INSTALLED 


U"  March  of  this  year  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
h  ,i.,|ili;i  .il  Union  No.  370  presented 
It  iiiract  which  became  effective  f)ct. 
1)  '28.  and  which  provided  for  a  gradual 
fefdsf  of  hours  during  the  life  of  the 
litraci  On  Oct.  1,  1928,  the  hours 
f  reduced  from  48  to  47 ;  on  Oct.  1, 
'j,  from  47  to  46,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1930, 
HI  46  to  45.  This  is  accompanied 
an  increase  of  $1  on  each  of  the 
mentioned,  making  the  scale  of 
iratinn  $51  for  day  work  and  $54  for 
It  work  for  45  hours.  This  decrease 
urs  will  not  be  listed  in  the  tabulated 
rrt  of  unions  working  less  than  48 
irs  on  newspapers,  inasmuch  as  the 
I  hours  are  not  effective  during  the 
M  for  which  this  report  is  made, 
iilc  Rock  Typographical  Union  No. 
■  epufted  a  new  contract  effective  No- 
f'^er  15,  1927.  .  It  provides  that  until 
I'  15,  1928,  handmen  shall  work  48 
Pv  when  the  hours  are  reduced  to  46, 

I  that  on  Nov.  15,  1929,  another  reduc- 
!  from  46  to  44  hours  takes  place, 
■niiirs  work  42  hours  to  Nov.  15. 
''  when  their  work-week  shall  be  44 
.\t  the  expiration  of  this  contract 
newspaper  employes  in  Little  Rock 
work  on  a  basis  of  44  hours  per 
The  new  hours  do  not  appear  in 
tabulated  report  following  because 
'  do  not  become  effective  during  the 
d  covered  by  the  report. 

’'blrTIONS  IN  WHICH  NEWS- 
'  K  rONTRACT.S  PROVIDE  LESS 

rlHAN  FORTY-EIGHT  HOURS. 

I>AY  WORK— 1928  COMPARED 
WITH  HOURS  IN  1920 


At  desk  apart  on  the  left,  Te<l  O.  Thackrey,  associate  editor,  muses  rigarlette 
in  mouth,  watching  his  city  desk  in  operation,  manne<l  by  Waller  Lester, 
George  Lyon  and  B,  O,  McAnney. 


Rock  (operators). 


^^II.AT  might  be  called  the  ‘‘Big  Story 
”  City  Desk”  plan  has  been  installed 
on  the  New  York  Telegram  by  Ted  O. 
Thackrey,  associate  editor. 

Under  the  system,  as  explained  this 
week  by  Mr.  Thackrey,  the  city  editor 
picks  his  special  staff  of  men  and  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  one  or  two  big  stories 
of  the  day,  while  his  two  assistants,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  staff,  take  charge 
of  the  routine  news.  The  system  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  started  on  the  Cleveland  Press 
by  Mr.  Thackrey  two  years  ago  when 
Ned  Doyle,  as  city  editor,  specialized  on 
the  Don  Mellett  murder  story. 

.Vs  shown  above,  the  city  desk  is  ar¬ 
ranged  in  “T”  formation,  with  the  city 
editor  sitting  at  the  desk  which  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  top  horizontal  line  of  the 
letter,  while  his  two  assistants  sit  at  the 
opposite  sides  of  a  double  desk  represent¬ 
ing  the  vertical  line.  The  desk  is  wired 


Di.vtrict  of  Coltimbia- 
Washiiigton  (('oliimbia) . 

Florid.! 

Miami  . 


Georgia  — 

Augusta  .  48 

'Savannah  (night.  48) .  48 

HaHaiian  Islands -- 
Honolulu  (night.  44) .  48 

Idaho — 

Roi.se  .  45 

Idaho  Falls .  48 

Pocatello  .  4g 

Twin  Falls .  4g 

Wallace  .  4g  45 

Illinois — 

Benton  .  \  g 

UliMimington  .  4g 

I'arlinville  .  4g 

rhicago  . 4g 

,  hicago  (Bohemian) .  48 

Chicago  (Hebrew  night,  27).  NR 

Du  Ouoin .  nr 

Elgin  .  4g 

EreeiHirt  .  4g 

Harrisbnrg  .  4g 

Herrin  .  4g 

Kankakee  .  4g 

Kewanee  . |  4g 

Lincoln  .  4g 

l.itchheld  .  4g 

Alai  ion  .  4g 

.Mascoutah  . 4g 

Mattoon  .  4g 

Mount  Morris .  4g 

Mount  A'ernon .  4g 

MuiphysUiro  .  4g 

Pana  .  4g 

. ’. .  48 

Peoria  .  4g 

.  4g 

Stre.ator  .  4g 

Taylorvilte  .  4g 

West  Frankfort .  NR 

Indiana — 

Clinton  .  4g 

Frankfort  . ! . .  NR 

/"fy  . 48 

I’'”’"' .  48 

Nrw  Albany . 

Pi  inerton  .  4;^ 

Iowa  — 

'>skaI(K>5a  .  48 

Kanna^-  - 

Abilrne  .  48 

r.irard  .  47 

laawrrncr  .  4g 

Krntncky— 

Rowlinff  Grrrn .  48 

Krankfort  .  48 


with  four  inter-communicating  telephones. 

“The  point  is  to  have  one  man  who 
can  lake  charge  of  editing  the  one  or  two 
big  stories  of  each  day  without  interfer¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Thackrey  said.  “When  a  big 
story  is  in  the  news  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  city  editor  is  supposed  to  sit 
right  on  that,  go  out  on  it  himself,  if 
necessary.  He  is  absolutely  free  from 
routine  work. 

“The  plan  stimulates  a  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ly  rivalry  on  the  desk.  The  city  editor 
picks  the  staff  men  he  wants  to  use  on  the 
big  story  and  organizes  for  that  exclu¬ 
sively.  Meanwhile,  the  two  assistants 
remaining  on  the  desk  are  left  with  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a  story  that  will 
crowd  the  city  editor’s  way  back  among 
the  classified  advertisements.” 

Walter  Lister  is  city  editor  of  the 
Telegram  and  his  two  assistants  are 
George  Lyon  and  B.  O.  Mc.Anney. 


Alexandria  . 

. ,  .  48  42 

44 

Shreveiairt  (night,  43)... 

. .  .  45-  42 

45 

Maryland-  - 

Annapolis  . 

48 

4^ 

Baltimore  . 

...  45 

44 

Ilaser^town  . 

48 

44 

Massachusetts-  - 

Boston  . 

42 

44 

Molyikr  . 

. . .  48  45 

45 

I.,ynn  . 

41 

4t 

Pittsfield . 

48 

465i 

Springfield  . 

48 

45  ■ 

.Michigan-  - 

Detroit  . 

48 

45 

Sanlt  Ste.  Marie . 

48 

44 

Minnesota- 

Biainerd  . 

48 

44 

Breckenridge-Wahpeton  . . . . 

48 

44 

Ihiluth  . 

44 

44 

Hihhing-A'irginia  . 

48 

44 

International  Falls  . 

48 

44 

Mankato  . 

48 

44 

Willmar  . 

..  NR 

44 

Mississippi — 

Meridian  . 

48 

46 

Montana  - 

Anaconda  . 

45 

45 

Billings  . 

45 

45 

Missouri — 

fefferson  (’ity . 

4R 

44 

Moljerlv  . 

48 

44 

Poplar  Bluff . 

4H 

44 

St.  I,ouis  (night,  45) . 

46 

46 

Butte  . 

Great  FalN . 

Havre  . 

Helena  . 

Kali<pell  . 

t.ewivtown  . 

Mile!  City . 

Mivviiila  . 

Red  l/xlge . 

Kriindiip  . 

Nevada  — 

Elv  . 

Coldfield  . 

Reno  . 

New  Hampshire 

Berlin  . 

Portsmouth  . 


(Continued  on  f>age  12) 
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1920 

New  Jeriey — 

Dover  .  48 

Elizabeth  .  48 

Hackensack  .  44— 4S 

Hoboken  .  48 

Jersey  City .  48 

Kewark  .  46 

New  Brunswick .  48 

OranRe  .  48 

Passaic  .  48 

Paterson  .  48 

Perth  Am^y .  48 

Plainfield  .  48 

Kahway  (night,  40) .  48 

New  Mexico— 

'jallup  .  nr 

Raton  . 48 


ICRISDICTIONS  WHERE  NEWSPAPER 
HOURS  ARE  48  FOR  DAY  WORK  AND 
LESS  THAN  48  FOR  NIGHT 
WORK  IN  1928,  SHOWING 


GOLF  CHAMPION  ASPIRES  TO  BE 
A  WRITER 


New  York— 

Mt.  Vernon  (night,  42) . 

Newburgh  . 

New  Rochelle  (night,  42) .... 

New  York  No.  6 . 

New  York  (Heb.,  night,  27). 
New  York  ( Bohemian-Slavic, 

night.  33)  . 

New  York  (Ital.,  night,  36).. 

New  York  (Hungarian) . 

New  York  (Hellenic,  night 

36)  . 

Norwich  . 

Oneida  . 

Oneonta  . 

Peekskill  . 

Plattsl>urgh  . 

Rockville  County . 

Rockville  Centre  (night,  40).. 

Sarotaga  Sprinfjs . . 

Tarrytown  -  Ossining  (night, 

42)  . 

White  Plains  (night.  42).... 
Yonkers  (inght,  42) . 

North  Orolina — 

Salisbury  (night,  42) . 

North  Dakota — 

Jamestown  . 

Wahpeton  Breckenridge  . 


Ohio — 

Cambridge  . . . . 
Cincinnati  . . . . 
Cleveland  . . . . 

Dayton  . 

Lancaster  . 

J.isbon  . 

Logan  . 

Norwalk  . 

Youngstown 

Oklahoma — 

Blackwell  . 

Chickasba . 

Coal  gate  . 

Durant  . 

Henryetta  . . . . 

Nowata  . 

Sapulpa  . 

Oregon — 

Astoria  . 

Bend  . 

Corvallis  . 

Klamath  Falls . 

Portland  . 

Salem  . 


Pennsylvania 
Carbondale  . . . . 
Harrisburg  . . . . 
Pittsburgh  . . . . 

Pottsville  . 

Punxsutawney 

Scranton  . 

Shami'kin  . 

West  Chester. . . 


Rhode  Island — 

W'est  Warwick . 

South  Dakota — 

Huron  . 

Tennessee— 

Chattanooga  . 

Memphis  . 

Texas — 

Austin,  handnirn.  day,  42; 

operators,  piece,  day . 

Big  Spring . 

Dallas,  operators . 

Calveston  . 

Houston,  operators . 

laingview  . 

Marshall  . 

San  Antonio,  operators . 

Temple  . 

Texarkana  . 

Tyler  . 

Utah— 

Ogden,  operators . 

Salt  Lake  City,  handmen.  48- 

46 ;  operators . 

Washington — 

Aberdeen  . 

Bellingham  . 

Bremerton  . 

Centralia  . 

Ellensburg  . 

Everett  . 

Seattle  . 

Spokane  Falls . 

Tacoma  . 

Wenatchee  . 

Yakima  . 

West  Virginia — 

Sistersville  . 

Wisconsin — 

Antigo  . 

Superior  . 

VV'atertown  . 

Wyoming — 

Cheyenne  . 

Laramie  (ni^t,  42) . 

Rock  Springs . 

Sheridan  . . 


CHANGES  SINCE 

1920 

Night  Hours 

'  1920 

1928' 

Alabama — 

Anniston  . 

48 

42 

Arizona — 

Prescott  . 

45 

45 

CANADA 

Manitoba — 

Brandon  . 

48 

45 

New  Brunswick — 

St.  John . 

48 

45 

Ontario— 

Brantford  . 

48 

45 

Guelph  . 

NR 

42 

Niagara  Falls . 

NR 

45 

Port  Arthur . 

48 

42 

St.  Catharines . 

48 

45 

St.  Thomas . 

48 

45 

Quebec — 

Montreal  (English) . 

48 

45 

Montreal  (French) . 

48 

45 

Quebec  . 

48 

45 

Saskatchewan — 

Moose  Jaw . 

48 

45 

Regina  . 

48 

45 

Saskator  n  . 

48 

45 

Colorado — 

Greeley  . 

48 

42 

Connecticut — 

Norwalk  . 

NR 

44 

Florida — 

Jacksonville  . 

48 

42 

St.  Augustine . 

48 

42 

Tallahassee  . 

48 

42 

Georgia — 

Rome  . 

48 

45 

Waycross  . 

48 

42 

Illinois — 

Champaign-Urbana  . 

48 

45 

Massachusetts— 

Brockton  . 

48 

42 

Fall  River . 

48 

42 

FitchJnirg  . 

48 

42 

New  Buford . 

48 

45 

Newburyport  . 

48 

42 

Michtgan^ 

Traverse  City . 

48 

42 

New  llampuhire— 

Concfvrd  . 

48 

44 

New  York— 

Auburn  . 

48 

45 

Binghamton  . 

48 

45 

Kingston  . 

45 

45 

Middletown  . 

48 

42 

Ohio — 

Athens  .  .  . 

NR 

45 

(ronton  . 

48 

45 

MarietU  . 

48 

42 

Portsmouth  . 

48 

45 

Oregon — 

Pendleton  . 

48 

45 

Pennsylvania — 

Greenville  . 

NR 

42 

Pittston  . 

48 

42 

Rhode  Island — 

Providence  . 

48 

45 

Texas— 

Ranger  . 

48 

42 

Wisconsin — 

Kenosha  . 

48 

42 

Wisconsin  Rapids . 

NR 

42 

The  following  unions  have  a  minimum 
number  of  hours  per  week  for  newspapers 
less  than  48,  with  the  right  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  work  his  force  up  to  48  hours 

at  single  price; 

Minimum  and 
Maximum  Hours 

Alabama — 

Birmingham  .  42-48 

Montgomery  .  42-48 

Georgia — 

Atlanta  (operate  rs) .  42-48 

Macon  .  42—48 

Indiana — 

Wabash  .  44-48 

M  innesota — 

Faribault  .  44—48 

Ohio — 

Niles  .  44-48 

Pennsylvania — 

Lebanon  .  44-48 


South  Carolina — 

Columbia  . 

Texas — 

Port  Worth  (operators). 
Waco  . 


NO  SATURDAY  EDITORIALS 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  devoting  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  on  Saturday  to  articles 
and  opinions  from  local  men  and  women 
conversant  with  the  subjects  on  which 
they  write.  The  first  writers  under  the 
new  plan  were  George  H.  Hill,  manager 
of  the  Worcester  Safety  Council  and 
former  chief  of  police,  and  Russell  A. 
Harmon,  secretary  of  the  Bancroft  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club.  They  discussed  driver  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  law  enforcement. 


Photo  shows  Maureen  Orcutt, 
women’s  metropolitan  golf  cham¬ 
pion  and  holder  of  several  other 
records,  at  work  on  her  type¬ 
writer  at  home  in  Englewood, 

N.  J.,  where  she  is  writing  several 
golf  articles.  Miss  Orcutt  aspires 
to  be  a  writer  and  is  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  by  reporting  golf  tourna¬ 
ments. 

WINS  CIVIC  CAMPAIGN 

Akron  Editor  Sees  His  Industrial 

Foundation  Plan  Adopted 

John  S.  Knight,  managing  editor  of 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jourtutl,  re¬ 
cently  won  a  two  years’  fight  for  indus¬ 
trial  expansion  in  Akron. 

For  two  years  the  Beacon  Journal 
had  urged  upon  the  city’s  business  lead¬ 
ers  a  policy  of  vigorous  effort  to  obtain 
new  and  varied  industries. 

When  as  a  result  of  the  editorials  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  several  months 
ago  approved  a  plan  to  provide  a  fund 
for  development  of  further  industry, 
Knight  acted  promptly  by  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  describing  how  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Foundation  plans  had  succeeded 
in  various  cities,  adding  millions  to  the 
payrolls,  bringing  new  plants,  and  solv¬ 
ing  their  unemployment  problems. 

While  this  series  was  being  carried,  one 
business  man  announced  his  willingness 
to  contribute  $1,000  to  such  a  fund.  An¬ 
nouncements  frofn  other  business  men 
and  their  approval  of  the  plan  followed. 

Knight  was  appointed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  a  member  of  a  committee 
of  three,  to  ch<»se  a  group  of  50  men 
to  form  an  advisory  committee. 

This  committee  voted  to  incorporate 
and  issue  10,000  shares  of  stock.  These 
shares  are  to  be  distributed  at  $100  a 
share  to  stockholders  of  the  Foundation. 

At  a  meeting  last  week,  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  there  will  bie  no  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  10,000  shares,  John 
S.  Knight  was  elected  first  vice-president 
of  the  Foundation. 

The  Industrial  Foundation  has  been 
organized  for  profit  to  the  stockholders 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  intended  to 
promote  new  industries  by  making  loans 
to  new  companies  and  extending  other 
financial  aid. 

SPONSORING  EXPEDITION 

William  V.  Kelley,  president  of  the 
Miehle  Printing  ^ess  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  is  sponsoring  for  the  Field 
Museum  of  Chicago  an  expedition  known 
as  the  William  V,  Kelley-Roosevelts  Ex- 
jiedition  to  Eastern  Asia,  to  make  a  col¬ 
lection  of  mammals,  birds  and  reptiles  in 
French  Indo-China,  and  to  explore  cer¬ 
tain  unknown  lands  in  that  sanK  country. 

AD  POST  AT  YALE  CLUB 

New  York  Advertising  Post  of  the 
American  Legion  recently  started  hold¬ 
ing  its  weekly  meetings  at  the  Yale  Oub, 
held  to  be  a  more  central  location  for 
members. 


URGES  EDITORS  T 
BECOME  COLUMNISTS 

Practice  Will  Build  Friendship  | 

Country  Papers,  Farquhar  Telb 
California  Press 
Association 

Country  editors  were  urgeci  to 
simply  and  naturally  of  local  event! 
page  one  column  one  of  their  papers 
a  means  of  building  friendship  and  : 
tidence  between  themselves  ,ind 
readers,  by  J.  S.  Farquhar,  editor  of : 
H<untington  Beach  (Cal.)  News  at 
annual  convention  of  the  California  !  > 
Association  at  San  Francisco,  Not  I 
and  17. 

”To  my  mind,”  Mr.  Farquhar 
“the  finest  opportunity  afforded  the  c  r 
ti^  editor  in  column  one  writing,  u  l 
of  a  closer  neighborliness  with  hii  >: 
scribers.  The  acquaintanceship  j 
friendly  relation  which  he  enjoys  » 
them  in  a  manner  not  possible  to  y 
metropolitan  editor,  is  largely  hiIk:: 
by  the  natural  personal  contact  poisiti 
There  is  always  a  touch  of  the  liome-j>. 
in  the  friendly  clasp  of  a  country  ei , 
He  knows  his  people  for  what  they  a- 
.And  they  know  him.  They  know  ' 
virtues  as  well  as  his  shortcomings.  ! 
w  riting  naturally  of  local  events  and  cc: 
mun  things  in  column  one,  a  closer  Ik 
of  human  friendship  is  molded. 

(Jommenting  on  the  trend  of  oiltur 
writing,  Mr.  Farquhar  said: 

“The  American  editor  of  the  Hura 
Greeley  day  spent  more  time  and  thoji 
in  the  development  of  his  editorial  colui 
than  he  gave  to  any  other  portion  of  1 
newspaper.  He  looked  upon  his  paper 
an  artistic  achievement.  It  has  taken  t 
American  editor  a  long  time  to  res!: 
that  his  readers  will  not  take  the  time 
read  a  long  editorial  no  matter  howi 
telligently  written  it  may  be.  But 
knows  it  now.  And  the  comment 
column  one,  page  one,  is  the  last  ss 
of  the  editor.  The  lot  of  the  arti» 
any  field  is  hard.  It  is  seldom  the  ? 
of  life  to  accord  just  commercial  re', 
for  artistic  achievement.  This  is  a  coi 
mercial  age.  Even  in  the  luwspij 
world  vast  fortunes  have  been  accia 
lated  particularly  during  the  past  qua." 
of  a  century,  but  they  were  made  thr^j 
department  store  advertising,  not  brilla 
editorial  writing." 

In  claiming  that  not  more  than  five? 
cent  of  present  day  newspajxr  read 
ever  read  an  inside  editorial,  1 
Farquhar  said: 

“The  inside  editorial  column  today 
largely  the  old-fashioned  heirloom  of  i 
newspaper  family  for  which  we  all  h* 
a  great  deal  of  respect  but  no  iiartica 
use.  Like  the  photograph  album  '•? 
the  brass  clasps  and  the  velvet  covert, 
lingers  on,  the  what-not  of  the  lu  wspa? 
family  cherished  only  as  a  noble  but  i 
practicable  tradition.” 

PUBUSHERS  ADDRESS  STUDEh" 

Frank  D,  Throop,  president  of 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  and  F 
lisher  of  the  Davenport  Democrat, 
the  principal  speaker  at  the  annual  c  = 
vention  of  the  Iowa  High  Schooj 
.•Vssociation  at  Grinnell  College.  Nov. 
E.  E.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  T;" 
(la.)  Star-Clipper  also  spoke.  Tr'F' 
were  presented  to  high  school 
tions  by  the  Des  Moines  Register,  U'' 
Rapids  Gasette-Republican,  Marsf< 
tonm  (la.)  Times- Re  publican,  the  (''•s 
ttell  Malteaser,  Grinnell  Scarlet  ® 
Rlctck  and  Grinnell  College.  I’rof. 
lard  G.  Bleyer,  director  of  the  Um'i 
sity  of  Wisconsin  school  of  j  nriw^t 
also  spoke.  j 

BUILDING  NEW  PLANT 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  ® 
$125,000  home  of  the  Santa  .W  ® 
(Cal.)  Evening  Outlook.  Robert 
Holliday  is  publisher  and  generJ  b 
ager.  The  building  will  have  100 
of  frontage  on  Fourth  Street  svA 
feet  on  Broadway,  with  the  main ' 
trance  on  Fourth.  A  new  48-page  » 
press  will  be  housed  in  the  basement 
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^PER 


SERIAL  HERE  TO  STAY,  EDITOR  SAYS 


larold  Matson  Believes  Fads  and  Big  Book  Hits  Are  Sold  to  Editor,  Not  Public — Finds  Overproduc¬ 
tion  of  Mediocre  Material 


Hakold  Matson 


fcLAl’PLR  fiction  is  the  bread  and 
butter  and  beefsteak  of  newspaper 
fiction  today,  as  it  was  a  year  ago 
i  two  years 
and  as  it 
fays  will  be, 
riild  Matson, 

(jor  of  the  Mc- 
Newspaper 
isdicate  be- 
n.  It  is  the 
t  r  a  c  t  e  r  - 
Pc  form  which 
It  newspapers 
^  accept  for 
I  substantinal 
"liofi  of  their 
1^  programs, 
it  is 
|»{is«ly  fitted 
that  part  of 

.newspaper  audience  which  buys  news- 
iars  for  fiction. 

this  is  the  essential  fact  which  buyers 
lewspaper  fiction,  on  newspapers  and 
S4,..ites.  must  recognize,  Mr.  Matson 
'j  a  reporter  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 
,r  big  factor  that  newspaper 
.  should  remember,  Mr.  Matson 

tis  that  newspaper  fiction  is  not 
by  an  audience  composed  entirely  of 
editors.  This  observation  was 
during  a  discussion  of  the  “big 
'  or  "big  book"  serials  which  have 
some  popularity,  at  least  among 
,-pi  i  editors,  recently. 

The  fact  that  the  public  does  not  re- 
rsd  to  a  third  or  fourth  serial  by  an 
Ri!'  r  writing  a  specific  type  of  serial, 
nothing  about  that  type  of  story; 
proves  only  that  the  audience  of  that 
Inicular  newspaper  is  tired  of  the 
tthor,  Mr.  Matson  says. 

“One  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
'  the  serial  business  is  this  slacking  off 
a  previously  popular  writer  and  the 
A.  ^tdik  f  by  the  serial  public  of  another 
':ur  exactly  like  the  first.  Of  course, 
lecond  writer  isn’t  exactly  like  the 
Some  trifling  tricks  of  style  and 
|tii»!f  furnish  just  enough  difference  to 
bke  the  old  plots,  old  devices  and  situa¬ 
tes,  new  and  fresh  to  a  particular  audi- 
:e.  So  Writer  A  may  be  worthless 
one  town  while  Writer  B  is  drawing 
endidly  there  and  at  the  same  time 
:  reverse  of  that  situation  may  be  true 
another  town.  Time  after  time  you 
a  serial  writer  do  a  story  which 
ftcps  the  country,  only  to  fade  like  an 
i='fr  lily  in  May  when  her  second  serial 
offered  to  the  public.” 

Although  the  general  assumption  is 
nt  serials  are  written  and  read  entirely 
women.  Mr.  Matson  is  doubtful  that 
~  latter  notion  is  correct. 

There  are  male  flappers  and  female 
ers  there  are  more  clerks  than 
;  are  stenographers — and  there  are  as 
r  youiig  men  who  like  to  imagine 
lirlvcv  marrying  the  millionaire’s 
Jiier  as  there  are  young  women  who 
to  imagine  themselves  marrying  the 
=!!ionairc’s  son. 

In  my  experience,  however,  virtually 
of  the  successful  writers  of  flapper 
•on  have  been  women.  There  have  been 
or  two  men  among  them  Eugene 
cUan,  but  they  are  rare,  because  the 
*nsn  serial  writer  is  intimately  ac- 
i^ed  with  those  details  dear  to  the 
linine  heart — what  the  heroine  wore, 
s  her  hair  was  done,  just  when  she 
■kred  her  nose.  And  how  can  a 
'  really  admire  a  heroine  when  she 
'Ht  know  whether  she  was  well- 
''cd  or  not?” 

Ifr.  Matson’s  opinion  on  the  "big” 
hi  features  is  that  the  editors  buy 
“—nut  the  readers.  He  finds  it  hard 
wi^ne  that  the  people  who  grew 
over  “Oiickie”  and  similar 
Efing':,  rushed  to  the  newstands  after 
to  get  the  latest  instalment  of  the 
tocy  of  Philoso^y.” 

Mmitted  that  such  features  have  some 


prestige  value,  it  is  questioned  whether 
the  prestige  is  not  purchased  at  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  rate. 

“One  thing  that  is  certain.”  Mr.  Mat- 
son  said,  “is  that  such  serial  offerings 
cannot  be  used  to  replace  standard  serials. 
The  ordinary  history  of  those  things  is 
that  they  open  in  a  blaze  of  promotion 
and  glory;  a  number  of  people  resolve 
to  improve  their  minds  and  buy  the  first 
few  instalments.  By  the  end  of  the  week, 
most  of  them  are  five  instalments  be¬ 
hind  and  early  in  the  next  week  they 
begin  buying  some  other  paper  to  read 
a  snappy  flapper  story. 

“Serial  buyers  must  understand,  too, 
that  they  are  not  enlisting  a  new  serial 
audience  with  ‘The  Story  of  Philosophy’ 
or  ‘Main  Street’  or  ‘The  Bridge  of  San 
Luis  Rey.’  People  who  are  interested  in 
books  of  that  quality,  buy  the  books.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  book  is  a  best  seller 
means  that  most  of  your  possible  audi¬ 
ence  has  been  sold  out  on  that  book. 

“This  discounts  the  difficulty  of  hold¬ 
ing  any  readers  you  may  gain  in  this  way 
with  a  continuous  scries  of  such  books. 
There  aren’t  enough  books  of  that  char¬ 
acter  produced  to  keep  them  constantly 
on  the  magazine  page.  Again  there  is 
no  doubt  that  many  books — the  ‘Story 
of  Philosopliy’  is  a  particular  case  in 
point — are  sold  to  adorn  the  library  table 
and  awaken  the  awe  of  visitors  and 
acquaintances.  No  one  is  going  to  keep 
a  file  of  the  daily  paper  on  the  library 
table  for  that  purpose. 

“Newspaper  serials  arc  published,  obvi¬ 
ously,  to  hold  to  a  paper’s  circulation 
persons  with  types  of  mind  which  are 
probably  not  very  discerning  on  matters 
of  editorial  excellence,  news  handling  and 
the  more  intrinsic  journalistic  values. 
People  who  buy  a  paper  because  they 
like  the  journalistic  brains  behind  it  are 
not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  belated 
publication  of  some  book  they  bought  the 
day  it  was  out.  People  who  buy  a  paper 
to  skim  the  news  and  plunge  into  the 
serial  on  page  12,  are  not  interested  in 
‘big’  serial  features.” 

Mr.  Matson  believes  that  most  fiction 
editors  are  unduly  timid  about  the  serials 
they  publish.  There  is  always  some 
crank  mind  to  protest  at  the  most  inno¬ 
cent  situations  in  a  story — as  the 


piquancy — or  the  peccancy — of  the  story 
increases,  so  do  the  protests. 

Having  satisfied  his  own  mind  that 
story  is  decent  and  harmless,  Mr.  Mat- 
son  believes,  a  fiction  editor  should  let 
his  circulation  graph  be  his  guide.  If 
a  paper  adds  1,000  circulation  on  a  story 
and  receives  500  protests  it  indicates  that 
it  has  either  add^  1,500  new  readers  or 
been  in  correspondence  with  500  liars. 

“VV’e  sold  one  paper  in  the  West  three 
serials  of  a  certain  type  in  a  row,”  Mr. 
Matson  said,  illustrating  editorial  timid¬ 
ity.  "The  first  one  went  well ;  the 
second,  which  was  a  little  more  emo¬ 
tional,  went  better ;  the  third  one  was  a 
sensation  and  added  thousands  of  readers 
to  the  circulation  graph.  But  after  the 
third  one  we  had  a  letter  from  the  fiction 
editor  asking  for  a  new  serial  cut  along 
somewhat  milder  lines — the  paper  had 
had  a  dozen  or  so  protests  to  check 
against  its  thousands  of  added  circula¬ 
tion. 

“Mystery  stories  and  flapper  stories  are 
the  two  kinds  of  narratives  which 
make  successful  serials,  and  the  more 
mysterious  and  the  more  flapperish  the 
better.” 

The  remuneration  of  serial  writers  is 
not  princely.  The  average  serial  will  do 
about  $3,000  worth  of  business  of  which 
the  writer  will  receive  $1,000  or  less. 
Very  good  serials,  particularly  by  writers 
well  known  in  the  serial  field  may  draw 
considerably  more  than  this,  and  the 
writer  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  contract,  so  that  her  receipts 
will  run  from  $2,000  to  $4,000  for  first 
rights.  But  scores  of  mine-run  serials 
have  brought  their  authors  less  than  $500 
for  100,0()0  words  or  more  of  very  tech¬ 
nical  writing. 

The  demand  for  reasonably  competent 
serials  is  never  up  to  the  supply  or  any¬ 
where  near  it,  Mr.  Matson  says.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  usal)lc  serials  fail  to  find  a 
place  every  year,  not  because  they  would 
not  fill  their  place  on  a  fiction  page,  but 
because  there  is  no  place  to  fill.  Decrease 
in  number  of  newspapers  has  been  re¬ 
flected  in  serial  business  in  two  ways. 
There  are  not  as  many  newspapers  to 
buy  .serials,  and  there  is  not  as  much 
comiietition  to  compel  the  purchase  of 
serials.  * 


FRENCH  NEWS  MAN  FACES  TRIAL  AS  SPY 


As  a  result  of  the  revelation  by  the  Hearst  newspapers  of  the  naval  part  be¬ 
tween  Franre  and  Great  Britain,  Roger  Deleplanque,  young  Parisian  journalist. 
M.  de  Noblet  d’Anglure  and  all  others  involved  in  case  will  be  formerly  charged 
with  espionage  under  an  old  French  law,  French  authorities  have  announced. 
The  photo  shows  young  Deleplanque  and  his  three  attorneys. 


Serial  fads  arrive  and  depart  very 
rapidly,  Mr.  Matson  finds.  A  year  or 
two  ago  there  was  a  great  localization 
craze.  The  author  write  as  follows — 

“Agnes  drove  her  car  down  - 

Street  to  the -  Bridge,  stopping  for 


a  moment  at  the 


Building  to  bi^y 


an  ice  cream  soda.  Then  she  went  on  to 
-  Park,  etc.” 

The  fiction  editor  for  each  paper  wrote 
the  names  of  local  streets,  buildings,  etc., 
into  the  blanks.  For  a  time  every  hamlet 
and  city  in  the  country  entered  literature 
—then  suddenly  the  readers  grew  jaded 
with  the  sensation  of  drinking  phosphates 
at  the  very  fountain  where  Jim  poured 
out  his  big  manly  heart  to  Genevieve  and 
now  serials  are  back  in  New  York  or 
Boise,  Idaho,  where  they  belong. 

There  was  a  great  fad  for  illustrations 
at  about  the  same  time  and  that  died 
out  even  more  rapidly  for  more  prac¬ 
tical  reasons.  The  pictures  took  up  too 
much  space.  Editors  discontinued  the 
use  of  art  after  a  few  instalments  and 
then  it  occurred  to  them  that  it  was  not 
economical  to  pay  for  pictures  which  they 
did  not  use. 

Now  most  serials  are  sent  out  with 
illustrations  for  the  first  few  days,  only. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  market  is 
flooded  with  mediocre  to  fair  serials,  Mr. 
Matson  says,  the  supply  of  top  notch 
serials  is  inadequate,  now  as  always. 

“There  are  about  five  serial  writers 
who  are  doing  stuff  that  will  definitely 
ami  perceptibly  raise  circulation,  every 
shot.  There  are  others  who  will  usually 
do  it,  or  affect  it  to  a  lesser  degree.  There 
arc  serial  writers  like  Ruby  Ayres  who 
have  a  distinction  of  their  own — Ruby 
Ayres  is  a  serial  classic,  without  ever 
creating  a  great  .sensation  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  one  successful  story  after  another 
for  eight  years,  without  a  flop. 

“To  my  mind,  the  surest  fire  writers 
in  the  game  without  regard  to  literary 
quality  are  Eleanor  Melierin  and  Bea¬ 
trice  Burton.  Tliey  stand  in  class  A, 
alone.  In  the  secoml  rank,  equally 

i.solated,  are  Mildred  Barbour  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  Swain.  In  the  third  rank  there  are 
about  three  writers,  headed  by  Ruby 
Ayres,  with  her  exceptional  consistency. 
Hazel  Deyo  Batchelor,  who  died  recently, 
ranked  well  up  in  the  business,  too.” 

The  market  for  serial  writers  is  being 
somewhat  affected  by  a  growing  tendency 
of  syndicates  to  buy  and  distribute  the 
second  serial  rights  of  books. 

From  Mr.  Matson’s  remarks,  one 
*  might  select  a  short  list  of  rules  for 
newspaper  fiction  editors  as  follows : 

1.  Buy  fiction  for  your  readers — not 
for  yourself. 

2.  To  be  economical,  fiction  must  be 
designed  for  those  readers  who  arc  not 
hekl  to  the  paper  by  any  of  its  other 
qualities. 

3.  Don’t  "waste”  potential  readers  by 
buying  material  which  they  have  either 
read,  or  refused  to  read  elsewhere. 

4.  If  your  best  author  suddenly  fail* 
to  pull,  don’t  desert  the  type  of  fiction 
that  has  built  up  your  audience.  Try  a 
similar  writer  with  a  fresh  slant. 

5.  If  you  know  the  story  is  clean  and 
it  is  healthy  for  your  nrculation  graph, 
that  is  enough.  Don’t  let  a  few  fanatics 
edit  your  fiction— they  probably  read 
every  instalment. 

6.  Beware  fads.  It’s  the  story  that 
brings  them  back. 


OFnCIAL  NAME  CHANGED 

Newspapers  in  the  west  formerly 
known  as  the  James  G.  Scripps  News- 
lapcrs  are  now  oflfirally  named  the 
Scripps-Canfield  Newspapers. 

CAPITAL  STOCK  INCREASED 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Neivs,  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  has  been  increased  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000. 


Romances  of  American  Joumalis 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


By  RAY  REID 


not  adverse  to  the  thought  and  it  is  a  i 
known  fact  that  they  came  within  an 
master  in  the  art  of  making  readable  of  buying  a  newspaper  in  another  , 
newspapers.  This  was  within  the  past  frw  \f, 

Mention  of  Mr.  Mooney  recalls  his  Certainly  the  (iazette's  resources 
frequent  threat  to  “junk"  a  lot  of  desks  sufficient  to  supiwrt  expansion  and 


"I'lntt  -1 
Gazette  as  raj  ¬ 
as  its  S'ippi,r'-j 
territory  will 
mit. 

The  brothers  s' 
very  unlike  i 
many  respects  a: 
in  others,  as  ali 
as  Siamese  iw;- 
Their  chief  duty 
to  make  the  h 
zette  a 

newspaper  ar 

their  interest 
public  affairs  r 
fleets  the  .ittitu 
proper  to  iml-!; 
ers  of  an  influn,: 
journal.  Ihmcsf 
they  have  not  h< 
able  entirely 
escape  the  proir 
ence  which  po!!' ; 
life  has  r'>ntinu-' 
held  out.  This  r 
made  e\  ident 
1913  when  J. 
accepted  app  : 
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Sell  This  Greatest,  Richest,  Most  Accessible  Market! 


29%  of  the  astion’a 
population,  paying  52% 
of  the  nation’s  income 
tax,  concentrated  in  4% 
of  the  nation’s  area .... 


It  costs  less — to  do  it  better 
with  Rotogravure 


Concentrated,  rich,  easily  merchandised — due  to 
unequaled  transportation  facilities  and  retail  outlets 
— manufacturers  can  reduce  selling  costs  and  in¬ 
crease  output  by  centering  their  efforts  upon  this 
market.  The  New  York  Times  Rotogravure  Pic¬ 
ture  Sections  cover  this  entire  area  better  than  any 


other  publication  having  a  quality  appeal.  Write 
for  special  study  which  deals  with  the  possibilities 
of  this  territory — and  tells  why  The  New  York 
Times  Rotogravure  Picture  Section  (a  part  of  The 
Sunday  edition)  is  a  most  necessary  factor  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  area  at  lowest  possible  cost. 


650,000  net  paid  circulation  in  this  market. 

Total  net  paid  circulation  in  excess  oi  750,000. 

©Iff  Npw  fork  olimfH 

ROTOGRAVURE  PICTURE  SECTION 


/ 


Editor 
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“DON’T  START  A  FIGHT  JUST  TO  BE 
FIGHTING,”  CARL  MAGEE  ADVISES 

Noted  Editor  Recommends  Coolness  and  Self-Control  as  High¬ 
est  Editorial  Attributes  in  Talk  to  Newspaper  Staff — 

“Be  Right  First,  Then  Hit  Hard,”  He  Says 


T  WANT  to  impress  upon  young 
^  newspaper  men  that  character,  not 
belligerency,  is  the  quality  to  develop  if 
they  would  become  successful  and  influ¬ 
ential  editors,”  said  Carl  Magee,  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News, 
at  a  staff  meeting  last  week  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  Memphis  Press- 
Scimiiar. 

Editor  Magee  made  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  annual  Gridiron  banquet  of 
the  Newspaper  Men’s  Club  Thursday 
night,  and  was  prevailed  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
staff  meeting  that  afternoon.  He  said : 

“Don’t  go  out  and  pick  a  fight  just  to 
be  fighting.  I  know  of  some  editors 
who  do  this,  believing  a  good  newspaper 
fight  boosts  circulation.  They’ll  stew 
around,  these  editors,  and  purposely  get 
themselves  into  a  hole  just  so  tJiey’ll 
have  to  fight,  though  they  often  know 
they  are  on  the  wrong  side.  Such  per¬ 
sons  have  no  business  on  a  newspaper, 
for  a  newspaper  is  a  great  public  trust 
and  they  are  betraying  that  trust. 

“A  newspaper  man  should  learn,  above 
all  things,  self-control. 

“He  should  keep  his  temper  at  all 
times.  Keep  cool  under  all  situations. 
Let  the  other  fellow  get  excited.  Let 
him  get  angry. 

“Don’t  go  around  with  a  chip  on  your 
shoulder. 

“And  when  the  time  comes  to  fight  in 
a  good  cause,  and  when  you  know  you’re 
right,  fight  and  fight  hard,  but  always 
fairly,  and  never  back  up  unless  you’re 
wrong.  Then  it  is  better  to  back  up  and 
acknowledge  your  mistake. 

“I  always  make  it  a  point  never  to 
write  an  editorial  or  a  criticism  of  any 
person  or  thing  while  I’m  irritated. 
Sometimes  members  of  my  staff  will  ask 
me,  on  reading  some  or  hearing  some 
criticism  of  myself  or  the  paper’s  policy. 
‘Well,  what  are  you  going  to  say  in 
answer  to  that?’ 

“I  tell  them  I  always  wait  until  I  can 
smile  over  what  has  been  written  about 
me  and  over  what  I  shall  reply  before  I 
attempt  to  write.  I  tbink  it  is  best  never 
to  write  in  the  heat  of  anger.  And  1 
make  it  a  point  never  to  discuss  what  I 
have  written. 

“Men  who  are  very  angry  at  some¬ 
thing  I  have  written  have  come  into  my 
office  and  attempted  to  start  an  argument. 
I  always  say  to  them,  ‘Sit  down.  I’m  glad 
to  talk  with  you  about  the  weather — any¬ 
thing,  but  I  never  discuss  what  I  have 
written.  I’m  sorry,  but  you  can’t  get  me 
into  an  argument  over  that.’ 

“Usually  they’re  good  fellows  and  there 
is  no  trouble.  I  always  have  found  that 
if  I  can  talk  with  a  man  I  can  talk  him 
out  of  fighting.  But  there  are  times  when 
you  don’t  have  a  chance  to  talk,  when  you 
must  match  the  words  and  blows  of  the 
other  with  the  same  words  and  blows. 

“Even  at  such  a  time,  keep  your  head, 
your  self-control.  I  remember  at  one 
time  in  my  career  when  I  was  struck 
down  from  behind  in  a  hotel  lobby,  and, 
dazed,  I  pulled  my  pistol  and  fired, 
wounding  an  innocent  bystander,  a  man 
who,  I  learned  later,  was  one  of  my 
supporters,  though  I  did  not  know  it  at 
the  time.  And  while  I  was  on  the  floor 
another  man  walked  near  me  and  raised 
his  foot  as  though  to  kick  me  in,  the  face. 

“I  shoved  the  barrel  of  my  pistol  in  his 
stomach  and  slowly  raised  to  my  feet. 
And  as  I  was  getting  up  the  thought 
came  to  me.  ‘You  have  no  legal  right  to 
go  any  farther  than  necessary  to  repulse 
this  man.’  No  doubt  I  could  have  shot 
him  and  have  been  justified,  but  I  held 
myself  in. 

“And  as  I  got  to  my  feet  the  man 
turned  and  walked  away. 

“Old  gunmen  often  remarked  to  me 
afterward  that  they  did  not  understand 
how  an  inexperienced  man  like  myself 
kept  from  emptying  my  pistol  in  that 
lobby  and  wounding  several  persons. 
Self-restraint.  Keeping  cool. 

“At  a  time  when  every  county  but  two 


in  New  Mexico  had  warrants  out  against 
me  and  I  was  going  from  one  jail  to 
another,  I  believe  I  was  the  least  excited 
person  in  the  state  about  it.  I  knew  I 
was  right,  they  could  do  with  me  what 
they  wanted  to,  but  I  was  going  to  keep 
cool  and  keep  on  fighting,  no  matter  what 
they  did  to  me. 

“Public  pinion  is  the  mightiest  force 
in  human  affairs.  I  am  one  of  the  editors 
who  still  believe  in  it.  I  believe  that  a 
newspai)er  is  a  public  trust,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  pered  trust,  and  an  editor  should 
never  violate  that  trust. 

“I  always  have  been  afraid  that  from 
me  young  newspaper  men  would  get  the 
idea  that  the  way  to  become  a  successful 
editor  was  to  go  out  and  get  put  in  jail. 
I  want  them  to  get  rid  of  that  idea.  I 
had  studied  a  lot  of  the  cases  of  jailed 
editors,  and  in  a  lot  of  instances  I’ve 
found  from  their  attitude  and  acts  that 
they  belonged  there. 

“Character  not  belligerency  is  the 
quality  to  develop  if  you  would  become 
successful  and  influential  editors. 

“Keep  your  temper.  Practice  self- 
restraint.  My  old  father  used  to  say  that 
affability  kept  the  world  moving.  Be 
courteous,  easy  to  get  along  with.  And 
when  the  time  comes  to  fight  be  sure 
you’re  right  before  you  strike,  and  then 
hit  hard.” 

ISSUES  CHICAGO  SURVEY 

The  results  of  a  survey  conducted  for 
the  Chicago  Ez’ening  American  over  a 
period  of  two  years  are  published  in  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  Market,  an 
illustrated  book  just  issued  to  define  the 
size,  scope  and  quality  of  the  American’s 
market.  In  connection  with  the  book  the 
American  is  showing  its  advertisers  3,090 
feet  of  film  illustrating  how  the  survey 
was  made  and  its  results  in  statistical 
form.  W.  M.  McNanwc,  advertising 
director  of  the  American,  conducts  the 
presentation  of  the  film. 

COMPENSATION  CASE  SETTLED 

An  interesting  workmen’s  compensa¬ 
tion  case  was  settled  in  Pennsylvania 
recently  when  the  state  board  dismissed 
the  protest  of  E.  H.  Werner,  publisher 
of  the  Somerset  (Pa.)  Democrat,  who 
had  been  ordered  to  pay  compensation  to 
a  15-year-old  youth  who  had  a  finger 
crushed  while  working  in  Werner’s  plant. 
W'erner  contended  he  was  not  solely 
liable  since  work  for  J.  M.  Kehoe,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Somerset  County  Times,  is 
also  done  in  his  plant.  The  board  re¬ 
fused  to  change  its  decision. 

64-PAGE  REGULAR  EDITION 

The  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal  on 
Friday.  Nov.  23,  printed  a  64-page  edi¬ 
tion,  the  largest  regular  edition  in  its 
history. 


— W  hen  17.000 
famiUei  in  Jack- 
BonTlUa  alone 
have  The  Florida 
Timai-tTnten  da- 
lirored  to  their 
hemei  erarv  day. 
this  newipaper 
muit  be  aarrinc 
iti  terrltorv  well 


DINNER  COMMITTEE  NAMED 

Fleming  Newbold,  IPashington  (D.  C.) 
Star  has  appointed  the  following  commit¬ 
tee  to  arrange  for  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
to  be  held  in  New  York  next  April; 
W  illiam  B.  Bryant,  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Press-Guardian,  chairman ;  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  Gannett  Newspapers;  William  G. 
Chandler,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers ; 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  Hearst  Newspapers; 
Julian  S.  Mason.  New  York  Evening 
Post;  George  F.  Booth,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette;  Roy  C. 
Holliss,  New  York  Daily  News;  David 
B.  Plum,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record. 

VAST  PULP  RESOURCES 

Alaskan  forests  can  produce  1,3(X),000 
tons  of  newsprint  annually  in  perpetuity 
and  there  is  available  more  than  500,000 
undeveloped  horsepower  within  reach  of 
the  timber  supply,  says  the  annual  report 
of  the  Governor  of  Alaska,  made  public 
November  26  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


ACCOUNTANT  STRESSES  VALUE 
OF  COST  SYSTEM 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

an  advertising  rate  of  $2  per  inch  but 
if  you  print  one  page  of  free  advertising 
and  a  half  page  of  charge  advertising, 
for  which  you  never  get  paid,  and  another 
half  page  at  your  full  rate,  for  which  you 
do  get  paid,  then  your  actual  advertising 
receipts  for  two  pages  of  advertising  will 
be  only  50  cents  per  inch  instead  of  $2. 
.\nd  the  only  money  you  will  have  to 
spend  will  be  the  50  cents  per  inch  and 
not  the  $2.  Business  can  only  be  con¬ 
ducted  successfully  with  actual  dollars. 
The  chart  shows  actual  average  receipts 
of  37.7  cents  per  inch  for  the  total  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  27  pages  represented,  al¬ 
though  the  average  advertising  rate  was 
much  greater.  The  publishers’  own  ad¬ 
vertising;  discounts  for  space;  free  ad¬ 


vertising  for  churches  etc.;  sliding  scak 
terms,  and  unpaid  advertising  ac  uunu, 
all  served  to  cut  down  the  actual  receipt! 
per  inch  and  they  are  all  matters  to  be 
watched. 

“Chart  No.  3  shows  interesting  cost 
and  other  information  about  a  sut  essful 
weekly  newspaper.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  publishers  of  country  weeklies  to  com¬ 
pare  the  figures  with  their  own.  The  in- 
vestMicnt  quoted  is  the  net  investment  at 
cost  in  assets  used  for  the  publication  of 
the  newspaper.  Job  presses  and  job  equip¬ 
ment  are  segregated  or  eliminated  from 
this  particular  plant’s  investment  in  order 
to  arrive  at  actual  return  realized  from 
the  publication  of  the  newspaper  only 

“All  of  the  charts  are  the  result  of 
actual  investigations  and  all  figures  arc 
absolutely  dependable. 

“Your  own  situation  and  results  may 
be  very  different  due  to  various  causes. 

“What  the  newspaper  publishers  really 
need  is  a  combined  survey  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  of  at  least  every  six  months, 
showing  costs,  revenue  and  profits  of 
groups  of  weeklies  and  dailies,  classified 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Dailies 

Gass  A — In  cities  of  1,000,000  up. 

Class  B — In  cities  of  500,000  to  1,- 

000,000. 

Class  C — In  cities  of  100,000  to  500,000 

Class  D — In  cities  of  25,000  to  100,OW 

Class  E — In  cities  of  10,000  to  25,000 

Weeklies 

Suburban 

Class  A — Towns  10,000  to  25,(X)fl 

Class  B — Towns  5,000  to  10,{)00 

Country 

Class  A — Towns  5,000  to  15,(X)0 

Class  B — Towns  1,(X)0  to  5,()00 

SENATOR  WRITES  FOR  DAILY 

State  Senator  William  I.  Love,  of 
New  York,  has  started  a  series  of  daily 
articles  for  the  Neiv  York  Evenmi 
Graphic  on  the  problems  of  health,  home 
and  family  life.  The  first  article  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  28. 


- 


^ 


Witboot  Stunts; 

I  without  spirals; 

without  contests, 
schemes  orpreminms 


but  upon  merit  alone,  the  CIRCULATION  of  the  NEWARK 
EVENING  NEWS  constantly  betters  its  own  altitude  record. 


137,602 


Daily  average  for  six  months 
ending  Sept.  30,  1928,  as  per 
sworn  statement  required  by 
law  to  Federal  Post  Office 
Department. 


And,  by  the  same  token,  the  Advertising  Lineage  Records  of 
the  NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS,  year  after  year,  in  im¬ 
portant  Classifications,  LEAD  those  of  all  other  six-day  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 


Shc^orida  5^imcs -pinion 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


Eugene  W.  Farrell 

Business  and  Advertising  Manager 

215-221  Market  Street  Newark,  New  Jersey 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 
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Its 

Common  Denominator 
Is  Cash 

Circulation  bought  to  cover  a  com¬ 
munity  spreads  out  in  a  wash  that’s  a 
waste.  Selling  is  no  door  bell  pulling 
pursuit — a  frenzied  census  of  noses  and 
noodles  and  ne’er-do-wells.  All  men  may 
be  born  free  and  equal,  and  a  “man’s  a 
man  for  a’  that,”  but  advertising  acts  only 
where  there’s  an  ante — it’s  the  pocket- 
book  that  speaks  to  agate  lines,  and  not 
any  common  brotherhood  of  man. 

Free  Press  circulation  is  focused^  not 
flattened  out.  It  is  no  pancake  that  covers 
a  platter  or  a  blanket  that  plasters  a  popu- 
;  lace.  It  doesn’t  cover  Community  Fund 
communicants  and  Grosse  Pointe  globe 
trotters  in  one  fell  swoop.  Its  people  are 
picked  outj  but  not  cleaned  mt.  Its  com¬ 
mon  denominator  is  cashj  not  aspirations 
—surplus  cash  that  spends,  not  deficit- 
cash  that’s  gtbleted  to  eke  out  an 
existence.  i 

Its  people  appreciate  the  value  of  a  nickel, 
but  have  no  definite  need  to  nurse  it.  It 
is  made  up  of  workers  who  look  beyond 
the  bench  to  bond  buying — young  men 
and  women  who  burn  the  midnight  oil  to 
batter  in  the  doors  marked  “private” — 


who  are  definitely  on  the  way  up  to  get 
tn — not  down  and  on  the  way  out. 

Free  Press  circulation  is  not  strewn  on  the 
streets,  but  shoots  into  homes.  It  goes  to 
people  who  know  that  a  stock  market  is 
no  barnyard^  that  Mussolini  is  a  man  and 
not  a  fox  trot.  It  embraces  thinkers  and 
doers,  not  whiners  and  boors^  grabbers  of 
opportunity  wherever  it  beckons. 

58.8%  of  its  people  own  their  own  homes 
— self  landlords  in  their  own  right,  buyers 
of  bricks,  bird  cages,  beds  and  new  bath¬ 
tubs;  the  folks  who  get  their  mail  at  a 
permanent  address,  not  at  a  box  number 
or  “General  Deliverv.”  They’re  settled^ 
but  not  stationary.  They  pay  their  bills, 
not  pitch  the  bluff.  They’re  rated  not 
alone  at  Dun’s  and  Bradstreet’s,  but  in 
charge  accounts  at  downtown  stores. 

71.5%  have  their  own  home  telephones — 
the  bip^e-est,  tmest  eauee  of  worth  since 
statistics.  In  Detroit  ’phones  may  be  had 
in  a  home  for  as  little  as  $2.60  a  month,  but 
less  than  50%  have  them.  66.3%  of  the 
homes  of  Free  Press  readers  are  equipped 
with  radios,  while  the  average  for  the 
nation  is  but  35%.  Right  here  keep  in 
mind  that  a  radio  equipped  home  forty 
per  cent  better  in  its  purchasing  status 
than  one  not  so  equipped.  Here  is  buying 
power  not  clipped  at  the  start — the  wish- 
to-do  that’s  not  cramped  at  the  source — 
the  stuff  out  of  which  comes  the  props  of 
profits,  and  stability  for  sales.  Here  is 
proof  both  of  the  power  and  the  pudding 
.  .  .  the  difference  that  differentiates — the 
distinction  that  distinguishes  the  class  of 
a  mass. 


VERREE  A 
CONKLIN.  Inc. 

N«w  York  Ckicaco 


NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Detroit  Son  Froncitco 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  1,  1928 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES  SURVEYED  IN 

I'ai<  r 
Pen  Cory 

Poe. 

1920 

CITIES  FROM  25.000  TO  100.000 

Ckkts 

5 

Census 

56,727 

39.141 

— 

5 

3 

Analysis  by  Seacrest, 

Lincoln  State  Journal, 

Shows  73  Per  Cent 

3 

Sell  to  Readers  at  More  than  3  Cents  a  Copy — 

3 

71,627 

23  Per  Cent  Get  5  Cents 

3 

3 

3 

4 

36,230 

CEVENTY-THREE  per  cent  of  news-  cents;  and  17  per  cent  are  charging  two 

50.022 

^  papers  published  in  cities  from 

25,-  cents.  A  total  of  338  newspapers  figured 

2 

72,217 

flOO  to  100,000  charge  readers  three  cents  in  the  survey. 

Of  the  total  76  charge 

3 

a  copy, 

,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  five  cents;  one 

,  four  cents ;  165,  three 

3 

Fred  S.  Seacrest, 

business 

manager  of  cents:  94,  two 

cents;  and  two,  at  one 

5 

41,534 

the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Stale 

Journal, 

and  cent. 

5 

5 

5 

43,874 

furnished  Editor  j 

[  Pi  Bi.isHER  for  pub-  The  two  penny  papers  are  the  Canton 

lication  this  week. 

(0.)  News, 

and  the  Canton  (0.) 

.t 

25.978 

The  analysis  showed  that 

23  per 

cent  Repository. 

.t 

of  the 

papers  are 

charging  five  cents  a  Results  of 

Mr.  Seacrest’s  analysis 

.t 

3 

3 

31.791 

copy ; 

50  per  cent  are  charging  three  follow: 

69.272 

STREET  SAI.E  PRICE 

3 

,3 

2 

(  F.Tery 

tmen  from  25 

.000  to  100.000  population  per  Standard  Rate  6r  Data.  May,  1928,  issue.) 

29.837 

r«'r'!  P>'P. 

I’kii  Oirv  1920 

Steeet 

Mo«n. 

OR 

2 

2 

28.064 

Cents 

Census 

SALra 

Eve. 

Town 

1’apfs 

3 

60.777 

3.146 

E 

66.254 

3 

691 

M 

Ketiister 

2 

S  3.464 

665 

M 

MnntRomcry,  AU.  , . . 

.  ..\dvertiscr 

2 

2 

43,184 

40.120 

3 

1.151 

E 

Journal  &  Times 

5 

29.053 

1,056 

E 

I*h<»efiix,  Ariz . 

.  .Arizona  Gazette 

2 

41.029 

S 

756 

M 

Arizona  Republican 

2 

53.884 

5 

20.292 

242 

M 

Tucson,  Aris . 

.  .Star 

2 

60.728 

S 

170 

E 

Citizen 

2 

94.270 

s 

28.870 

344 

M 

Fort  Smith,  Ark . 

. .  Southwest  American 

2 

5 

493 

E 

Time»*Record 

2 

99,148 

3 

65.142 

E 

1  itilc  Rock.  .\rk . 

..Arkansas  Democrat 

2 

5 

556 

M 

Arkansas  Gazette 

2 

49.107 

39.038 

41.763 

47,876 

42.529 

37.137 

30.915 

S 

56.0.36 

E 

Berkeley,  C»1 . 

.  .f  lazrtte 

45.086 

1.386 

E 

Frr^no.  Cal . 

..Ree 

.s 

608 

.M 

Republican 

2 

3 

55.593 

2,107 

E 

1  one  Reach.  Cal . 

. .  P  esS'Telegram 

2 

45.3.54 

190 

E 

Pasadrna,  Cal . 

. .  F out 

3 

3 

363 

E 

M 

Star-News 

Sun 

2 

S 

65,908 

3,490 

E 

Sacramento,  Cal . 

..Bee 

3 

36.164 

5 

1.313 

M 

I’nion 

.t 

47.554 

3 

74.683 

1.863 

E 

San  Dicen,  Cal . 

. .  Sun 

3 

4,486 

E 

T  riliune 

3 

91,599 

3 

1.096 

M 

I’liion 

3 

48,374 

.S 

.39.642 

132 

M 

•San  Jose.  Cal . 

. .  Mercury  Herald 

2 

48.487 

3 

812 

E 

New's 

3 

s 

40.296 

M 

57..327 

5 

E 

Kecord 

3 

3 

30.105 

576 

M 

Folfirado  SpRs.,  Colo. . 

..Gazette 

3 

36.570 

34.273 

3 

1.497 

E 

Trlepraph 

3 

3 

3 

3 

43,050 

5.31 

M 

I’uclilo,  t'olo . 

.  .Chieftain 

61  >03 
98.917 

3 

1.27.3 

E 

StsirTournal 

3 

29.867 

.376 

E 

Meriden,  Conn . 

, .  Journal 

3 

3 

47 

M 

Record 

5 

29,902 

X 

5').316 

717 

E 

New  Hritain,  Conn... 

..Herald 

3 

E 

Record 

77,939 

t 

25.788 

E 

New  Condon,  ('onn . , . . 

..D.iy  (12.887  tet.il> 

2 

E 

Glolie  (2,325  total » 

2 

39.6.31 

3 

27.743 

E 

Norwalk,  Conn . 

. .  Hour 

3 

3 

E 

Sentinel 

41.611 

3 

.35,096 

1.611 

E 

Stamford,  Cnnn . 

. .  Advocate 

5 

3 

91.715 

1.123 

E 

VN'aterbury,  Conn . 

, .  Democrat 

a 

3 

925 

M 

Republican 

54,948 

3 

869 

E 

American 

2 

c 

91,5.58 

1,909 

M 

TackMmville,  Fla . 

. .  Times  !  tnion 

2 

5 

.3,615 

E 

lournal 

78.384 

5 

29.571 

1.957 

M 

Miami.  Fla . 

. .  Herald 

s 

4.007 

E 

Newr» 

28,379 

< 

31,0.35 

110 

M 

Pen^cola.  Fla . 

. .  fotirnal 

5 

508 

E 

Newrs 

2 

50,707 

S 

51.608 

2.888 

E 

Tamp.T.  Fla . 

. .  Times 

2 

5 

1.493 

M  ' 

T  rihune 

2 

76.754 

s 

52.548 

329 

M 

AiiKti*«ta,  (la . 

. .  Chronicle 

2 

95,783 

s 

46 

E 

Herald 

3 

•5 

31.125 

.33 

M 

Coliimlnni.  fia . 

. .  Knquirer  Sun 

2 

68.166 

5 

114 

E 

1  edaer 

5 

52.995 

.304 

E 

Macon,  (la.  . . .' . 

..News  ’ 

3 

.32.779 

5 

489 

M 

Telegraph 

3 

33.268 

.S 

83.252 

586 

M 

Savannah,  Ga . 

.  .News 

2 

63.841 

$ 

1.121 

E 

Press 

3 

36..397 

30 

E 

Aurora.  Ill . 

. .  Ileacon-News 

3 

28.725 

E 

Rloomini;ton  111 . 

. .  Pantaaraiih 

3 

3 

.3 

41.707 

27.707 
60.725 

3 

33.776 

E 

T)an%'ille.  Til . 

..Commercial  News 

3 

3 

4.3.818 

259 

82 

M 

E 

Decatur,  Ill . 

..llenild 

llerald 

3 

31 

E 

Review 

3 

33.524 

2 

66.767 

4.602 

E 

East  St.  I»uis.  111. _ 

. .  lournal 

3 

.36,192 

2 

27.454 

412 

E 

Elein.  Ill . 

, ,  Courier-New  « 

3 

3 

37.2.34 

288 

E 

Evanston,  Ill . 

. .  News-Index 

3 

66.800 

3 

.38.442 

50 

E 

Toliet.  Ill . * 

. .  Herald-News 

3 

s 

.30.7.34 

2.3 

E 

Moline.  Ill . . . 

. .  Dispatch 

3 

45.393 

3 

76.121 

1.793 

E 

Peoria,  III.  s . . 

,  .Journal 

3 

45.000 

3 

1.274 

M 

T  ranscript 

3 

1.659 

E 

Star 

3 

.38.917 

s 

312 

E 

Oiilncy.  Ill . . 

. .  Herald- Whi" 

3 

3 

65.651 

6.31 

E 

Rockford.  Ill . . 

. .  Register -Gazette 

4 

26.688 

3 

869 

E 

Republic 

3 

42,726 

3 

216 

M 

Star 

3 

3 

3 

.59,18.3 

690 

M 

3 

30.366 

2.278 

E 

State  llegister 

.3 

.36.213 

3 

3 

29.767 

508 

321 

E 

M 

Anderson.  Ind . 

. .  Bulletin 

He  aid 

2 

3 

50.760 

35.000 

3 

85,264 

518 

M 

Flvansville.  Ind . 

,  .Courier 

26.341 

88.723 

3 

5 

1.174 

1.089 

E 

E 

.lournal 

Press 

3 

3 

36.549 

1.592 

M 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

. .  lournal -Gazette 

72,013 

3 

2.400 

E 

News  Sentinel 

3 

55.378 

670 

E 

Gary.  Ind . 

,  .Post-Tribune 

3 

94,156 

2 

36.004 

E 

Hammond.  Ind . 

.  .Times 

3 

.30,067 

118 

M 

Kokomo,  Ind . 

..Dispatch 

31.285 

3 

36.524 

573 

E 

Muncie,  Ind . 

, .  Press 

3 

36.524 

556 

M 

Star 

3 

26.765 

22 

M 

Kfckmond.  Ind . 

.  ^tem 

5 

28.504 

3 

214 

E 

Palladium 

5 

70.983 

E 

South  Rend.  Ind . 

.  News  Times 

5 

46,338 

3 

1.600 

E 

T  ribune 

5 

2 

66.083 

624 

E 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

.Post 

5 

33.372 

3 

399 

M 

Star 

5 

3 

780 

E 

T  rihune 

2 

48.395 

3 

45.566 

1.977 

F 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa... 

.  Gazette-Reiiublican 

5 

2 

36.162 

453 

E 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.., 

•  Nonpareil 

Moen. 

Stebet 

oa 

Sales 

Eve. 

Town 

Papes 

60 

E 

Davenport,  Iowa  . . 

. .  I>emocrat-I.eader 

183 

E 

Times 

E 

Dubuque,  Iowa  . 

, .  American-Tribune 

290 

E 

Telegraph-Herald  ancj 

Times-Journal 

581 

M 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . . 

. , Journal 

767 

E 

Journal 

1,172 

E 

Tribune 

735 

E 

Waterloo.  Iowa  . . 

. .  r ourier 

232 

M 

Tribune 

75 

M 

Topeka.  Kansas  . 

. .  Capital 

1.753 

E 

.State  Journal 

1.742 

E 

Wichita,  Kansas  . 

. .  Beacon 

1.185 

M 

Eagle 

1,263 

E 

Eagle 

287 

M 

Lexington,  Ky . 

. .  Herald 

546 

E 

l-edger 

1.698 

E 

Shreveport,  La . 

.  .Journal 

1,353 

M 

Times 

E 

Bangor,  Maine  . 

. .  r ommercial 

M 

News 

1.160 

E 

Lewiston,  Maine  . 

.  .Journal 

590 

M 

Sun 

4,118 

E 

Portland,  Maine  . 

. .  Express 

1,405 

M 

Press  Herald 

E 

News 

962 

M 

Cumlierland.  Md . 

, .  News 

1.428 

E 

Times 

E 

Hagerstown,  Md . 

. .  Globe 

1.002 

M 

Herald 

2,342 

E 

Mail 

E 

Brockton,  Mass . 

. .  Enterprise 

179 

E 

Times 

E 

Chelsea,  Mass . 

. .  Record 

E 

Everett.  Mass . 

. .  Tribune 

64 

E 

Fitchburg,  Mass . 

. .  Sentinel 

157 

E 

Haverhill,  Mass . . 

. .  Gazette 

E 

Ilolvoke,  Mass . 

. .  Transcript-Telegram 

E 

Lawrence,  Mass . 

. .  Telegram 

1,270 

E 

Tribune 

41 

M 

Eagle 

64 

E 

Lvnn,  Mass . 

.  .Item 

457 

E 

Telegram-News 

E 

Malden,  Mass . 

. .  News 

E 

Medford,  Mast . 

.  .Mercury 

491 

E 

Pittsfield.  Mass . 

..Berkshire  Eagle 

E 

Ouincy.  Mats . 

.  .Patriot-Ledger 

E 

Salem,  Mass . 

. .  News 

146 

E 

Taunton.  Mast . 

.  .Gazette 

E 
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ScrippS’Howard  editorial  achievements  attract  readers 
who  are  more  than  casual  .  .  .  readers  who  believe  in 
these  newspapers  and  continue  to  read  them  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  loyalty. 


Experience  is  showing  advertisers  that  the  class  and 
character  of  Scripps-Howard  circulation  gives  it  a  super¬ 
value.  It  not  only  penetrates  community  life,  but  strongly 
influences  it  at  every  point. 


UTT1.E  DRAMAS  IN 


A  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEM 


Little  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  great  newspaper  system 


The  stage  was  all  set 

. . .  and  then  came  the  upset! 


In  a  midwestern  city,  the  sta|ie  was  all 
set  to  jam  through  a  “loaded  ’  franchise 
over  the  veto  of  an  honest  mayor. 

On  the  day  set  for  the  big  gMb  a  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspaper  emblazoned  its  front 
page  with  the  word  “DASOER"  in  red 
block  letters  . .  . 

The  townspeople  were  advised  by  the 
paper  to  go  to  the  Council  Hall  en  maut 
and  protest  tbe  impending  steal.  Several 
thousand  gathered  —  an  orderly  crowd 
but  ominous.  The  ordinance  died  a  si¬ 
lent  death. 

It  is  service  of  this  sort,  rendered  time  and 
again  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
that  makes  these  newspapers  great  news¬ 
papers,  both  for  the  reader  and  the 
advertiser. 

Public  Trust  it  the  product  of  Public  Ser^ 
vice.  That  is  tbe  reason  Scripps-  Howard 
Newspapers  hold  the  faith  and  the  tup- 

riort  of  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
ion  families  in  2)  cities. 

Owned  from  within  by  their  editors, 
writers  and  publishers.and  free  of  all  out¬ 
side  affiliations  with  party ,  class  or  capital, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper!  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  fearless  public  service.  It  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  that  their  columns  have 
amazing  virility,  amazing  reader  respect 
and  responsiveness. 


/>rti«m  /at  .Sr*  Nmw^pnp*  ri  hy 


A  wife  had  a  message  for  other  wives 


A  married  woman  wrote  an  article  on 
the  little  everyday  hurts  and  slights 
which  menace  the  happiness  of 
married  life.  It  was  puhlisned  in  the 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers. 

This  was  the  fir»t  of  a  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  daily  serial,  destined  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
widely  imitated  of  women’s  features 
in  all  newspaper  history. 

The  feminine  reader  is  the  soul  of  a 
newspaper's  strength.  She  makes  the 
advertising  pages  pay.  To  the  women 
of  25  cities,  the  mothers,  wives  and 


daughters  of  nearly  two  and  one  half 
million  families,  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers  are  counselors,  teachers 
and  trusted  confidantes  on  questions 
of  Love,  Marriage,  Beauty  Culture, 
Family  Economics,  Social  Forms, 
Housekeeping,  Cooking,  Dress¬ 
making  ana  Baby  Care. 

Among  the  several  hundred  women 
writers  on  the  staffs  of  SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD  Newspapers,  there  are  au¬ 
thorities  on  every  subject  of  feminine 
interest,  from  mending  a  hot  water 
bottle  to  patching  a  broken  heart. 
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The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Nurm 


c^n  Bxtraordk 


The  greatest  number  of  the  tvorUTs 
eminent  thinkers  ever  grouped  in  one 
publieation  explore  the  fascinating  field 
of  mans  achievements  and  his  probable 
future  scores  to  determine  what  life  may 
be  like  on  our  globe  in  years  to  come. 


Among  the  Distinguished  Contributors 

CALVIN  COOUDGE 

President  of  the  United  States 
A  Suggestion  to  tl^  People  Concerning  the 
Presidency. 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Practical  Ways  of  Improving  Justice  in  the 
United  States. 

HENRY  FORD 

Some  Aspects  of  Industry. 

RICHARD  E.  BYRD 

The  Future  of  Aviation. 

H.  G.  WELLS 

Britain’s  Historian  and  Novelist  of  the  Future 
America  Needs  a  Culture  to  Keep  Pace  With  Her 
Material  Progress. 

OWEN  D.  YOUNG 

The  Part  of  EJectric  Power  in  the  Development  of 
the  Nation,  Past  and  Future. 

SIR  PHILIP  GIBBS 

Famous  ff'ar  Correspondent 
The  Horrific  War  of  the  Future  Described. 

JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 

Author  of  “Mind  in  the  Making” 

America's  Contribution  to  Civiliution. 

COUNT  HERMAN  KEYSERLING 

In  America  the  Future  Depends  on  the  Nonconform¬ 
ing  Individual — The  One  Sin  Against  the 
Holy  Ghost  Is  Inertia. 

MICHAEL  PUPIN 

Inventor  of  Electrical  Tuning 
Electricity,  the  Liberator  of  Man  From  Time  and 
Space. 

BERTRAND  RUSSELL 

English  Philosopher  and  Scholar 
How  Infant  Education  May  Transform  Civilisation 
— A  Challenge  to  Sentimental  Child  Culture. 


Illustrated  in  Colors  by 

MAX  BEERBOHM  LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS 
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The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  founded  by  Jogjjei 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  by  issuing  a  newspaper  tljcn 
example  of  modem  journalism.  It  will  be— 


EXTRAORDINARY  in  its  list  of 
contributors,  among  whom  will  be 
found  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  authorities 
in  science,  exploration,  medicine, 
philosophy,  history,  religion,  litera¬ 
ture,  industry  and  government. 


EXTRAORDINARY  in  editorial 
purpose,  that  purpose  being  not  only 
to  sketch  in  passing  the  last  fifty 
years  of  life  ih  St.  Louis,  but  more 
particularly  to  present  in  so  far  as  it 
can  be  foretold,  the  drift  of  civiliza- 


SEVEN  SPEd 

- Rotogratr 
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The  Fiftieth  Annm 
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)f  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

iv  Newsp^^r 


ytx  on  December  12,  1878,  will  celebrate  its 
!  recognized,  we  believe,  as  an  extraordinary 


lion,  whence  it  has  come  and  where 
it  is  leading  us. 

EXTRAORDINARY  in  illustration, 
its  list  of  illustrators  including  a 
number  of  the  greatest  cartoonists 
and  architectural  artists  of  Europe 
and  America. 

EXTRAORDINARY  in  size,  more 
than  two  hundred  pages  including 
seven  special  sections  in  color  roto¬ 
gravure. 

EXTRAORDINARY  in  the  matter 
of  cost,  which  involves  an  additional 
expenditure  of  $100,000.00  over 
and  above  the  usual  publication  cost 
of  the  Sunday  Post-Dispatch. 


SECTIONS 

Hnting - 


St.  Louis  Section 

Colorful  epodu  and  outstandina  character*  in  the 
erolution  of  a  trading  post  into  a  great  city.  Fire* 
and  pestilence,  poverty  and  prosperity,  wart  and 
peace,  bums  and  builders,  killers  and  cowards, 
dandies  and  statesmen,  belles  and  “madamt,”  boodlers 
and  scholars,  past  through  the  pages. 

Not  a  history  of  population  growth  and  expanding 
commercial  statistics,  but  probably  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  human  story  of  life  in  St.  Louis  from  Laclede  to 
Lindbergh  that  has  yet  been  written,  bv  Carlos  F. 
Hurd.  Striking  pictures  of  the  future  and  the  past. 

Women’s  Section 

The  emancipation  of  the  “weaker  sex"  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  fifty  years.  How  this  tremend¬ 
ous  change  in  the  status  of  half  of  the  civilised 
population  of  the  world  was  brought  about,  one  of 
the  most  radical  departures  in  history,  and  what  its 
general  results  will  be,  are  told  from  the  women’s 
point  of  view  by  a  leading  feminist,  Mrs.  Virgil 
Loeb — who  cheerfully  pays  the  respects  of  her  sex 
to  masculine  error. 

Social  customs  and  social  leaders  of  the  romantic 
phase  of  St.  Louis'  historv — bv  Mrs.  Katherine  Lind¬ 
say  Franciscns,  a  recognised  authority  and  arbiter  of 
the  things  she  discnttet. 

The  March  of  Fashion,  a  sprightlv  storv  tnanning 
the  changeful  period  from  hoop  skirts  to  knee  skirts, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Marguerite  Martyn. 


Sports  Section 


ry  Number  of  the  ^ 

IS  PATCH 


Stirring  tales  of  the  “he-man"  fi'shts  on  “bloody" 
Chouteau  Island  and  in  other  secluded  places  near 
St.  Louis,  when  the  winner  took  a  puny  purse  and 
the  loser  took  to  his  bed — the  rise  of  the  boxing 
game  from  a  meu  test  of  brute  endurance  to  the 
“manly  art"  of  self  defense,  by  John  E.  Wray. 

When  a  world  series — and  the  gate  receipts! — was 
won  on  a  wild  pitch,  with  other  strange  stories  of 
the  original  Browns — the  four  times  pennant  winners, 
by  J.  Roy  Stockton. 

The  “sport  of  kings"  under  electric  lights,  with  “two 
bits"  books  in  pool  alley,  in  the  time  of  the  first 
“dog"  race*.  “Barney"  Schreiber’s  meteoric  turf 
career — how  a  clothing  talesman  ran  his  wages  into 
a  famous  breeding  farm,  and  later  was  glad  to 
borrow  a  dollar,  and  other  stories. 

What  a  wrecking  crew  of  gamblers  did  to  racing  in 
Missouri,  by  Wm.  F.  Allen. 

Post-Dispatch  Section 

A  newspaper  and  its  founder.  An  in-  / 

timate  word  picture  of  Joseph  Pnlitaer, 
hit  life  and  fetters,  by  hit  former  liter-  y' 

ary  tecreUry,  Harold  Stanley  Pollard, 

Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

Fifty  years  of  Post-Dispatch  Journalism  ^ 
by  Charles  G.  Ross.  ^ 
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—  d'''  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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^  You  may  tend  to  me  a 
ropy  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Number. 

10  cents  enclosed  (2r 
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^  Circulation  Limited  to  400,000 
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THIS  CUB  REPORTER  KNEW  HIS  DUKES 
AFTER  HIS  FIRST  ASSIGNMENT 


“I  am  sorry,  but  I  shall  have  to  speak  200  MICHIGAN  EDITOI 
to  him  personally.”  a a  a  i 

“This  is  most  extraordinary,  I  assure  MF.F.T  AT  ANN  ARBOR 


Night’s  Chase  After  His  Grace  of  Leicester,  Reported  Fiance 
of  Movie  Queen,  Left  Him  Faint  at  Phone  When 
Embassy  Identified  Mysterious  Noble 


“I  realize  that,  but  the  circumstances  Prominaat  Newspaper  Men  on  I’ro 


By  STRICKLAND  GILLIAN 


^HE  night  was  seven  times  hotter  than 
^  the  middle  pit  of  orthodox  hell  and 
twice  as  close  as  an  expertly  hung  bolt  of 
wallpaper.  If  ever  a  storm  sent  a  tnut- 
wor^y  herald  to  announce  its  coming,  the 
one  then  impending  did  so.  Movement 
without  discomfort  was  impossible. 
There  was  not  even  the  memory  of  a 
breeze. 

So  it  was  Ed  Brandon’s  terrible  luck 
that  the  first  story  on  which  he  was  to  be 
given  his  chance  “broke”  during  this  fear* 
ful  pre-storm  hour. 

“Brandon!”  bawled  City  Editor  Mag¬ 
nus,  his  face  a  purple  reek  of  sweat. 

With  all  haste  possible  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  Brandon  left  the  window  at 
which  he  was  kidding  himself  into  think¬ 
ing  he  was  getting  some  air,  and  stood 
before  the  throne. 

Magnus,  without  a  word,  thrust  a 
sweat  stained  telegram  into  the  cub’s 
trembling  hand. 

Brandon  read  the  message  and  was  so 
enthralled  by  it  that  he  hardly  heard 
Magnus’  snarl : 

“Message  to  Garcia  and  all  that  rot.  In 
other  words,  go  fetch  1” 

The  telegram  delivered  into  the  -cub’s 
charge  was  this : 

“Rumored  here  Duke  Leicester  in 
country  incog  marry  Polly  Evarts  movie 
actress  W’ashington.  Lid  is  off.” 

The  date  line  was  New  York  and  the 
signature  was  Associated  Press. 

Slipping  into  a  light  coat  which  was  far 
too  heavy  for  such  a  night  Brandon  was 
down  the  elevator,  had  shown  his  telegram 
and  drawn  a  generous  expense  fund,  and 
was  out  in  the  street,  in  jig  time.  He 
forgot  the  weather.  His  chance  had 
come  1 


too  are  extraordinary.” 

“Very  well,  I  shall  call  him.  You  may 
have  to  wait  some  time.” 

“I  shall  wait,  thank  you.” 

After  several  minutes’  silence  the  well- 
bred  voice  of  the  Ambassador,  courteously 


at  Annual  Convention  of  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan 
Press  Club 


A  taxi  t(x>k  him  postliaste  through  the 
gathering  storm  to  the  residence  of  Polly 
Evarts  and  her  mother,  on  H  Street.  The 
house  was  brilliantly  lighted,  but  no  one 
answered  his  ring.  So  he  sat  on  the  steps 
to  wait.  “They  have  gone  to  the  station 
to  meet  the  Duke  of  Leicester,”  reasoned 
Ed. 

The  storm  burst.  No  shelter  was  avail¬ 
able,  but  he  did  not  care.  He  sat  down 
on  the  steps  of  the  house  and  let  the  rain 
heat  and  dash  on  him  without  in  the  least 
losing  his  ardor  for  his  first  assignment. 
For  this  was  literally  hot  stuff. 

There  being  no  sign  of  the  return  of  the 
family  car  with  the  bride  elect  and  the 
Duke,  the  young  man  bethought  him  of 
another  angle  he  might  take  to  the  story. 
Going  to  the  nearest  drug  store  he 
closeted  his  dripping  self  in  the  booth  and 
called  the  British  Embassy.  When  his 
ring  was  answered  he  had  great  difficulty 
getting  the  answerer  to  connect  him  with 
the  Ambassador  in  j^rson.  But  finally  he 
so  impressed  the  individual  with  the  press¬ 
ingness  of  the  matter  in  hand  as  to  bring 
the  great  Sir  Qisbe  Powers  to  the 
instrument. 

“Is  this  Sir  Clisbe  Powers? 

“Yes,  yes.  Quite  so.” 

“Has  the  Duke  arrived  as  yet?” 

“I  beg  your  pardon!” 

“Has  the  D'uke  arrived  yet  ?” 

“What  Duke,  please?” 

“The  Duke  of  Leicester.” 

After  some  silence  the  Ambassdore  re¬ 
plied: 

“Do  you  say  the  Duke  of  Leicester  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“Why,  no.  He  is  not  even  in  this 
country.” 

“Ah,  yes,  begging  your  pardon,  but  he 
is.  He  is  traveling  under  an  assumed 
name — ” 

A  gurgle  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
resolved  itself  into  a  more  or  less  coherent 
“My  word !  You  are  certainly  mistaken.” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Ed.  “He  has  come  to 
this  country  incognito  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady  of  the  stage,  here  in  Washnig- 
ton.” 

“To  —  be  —  married  1” 


“Yes,  sir.  To  be  married  to  a  young 
lady  here  in  Washington.  I  am  informed 
he  is  on  his  way  to  this  city,  and  1 
thought  perhaps  he  might  come  to  see 
you.” 

“You  are  quite  right,  he  should  if  he 
came.  But  1  can  assure  you  you  have 
been  misinformed.  He  is  not  in  this 
country.  If  he  were,  he  would  not  be 
traveling  under  an  assumed  name,  and  1 
should  know  he  was  here.” 

“Ah,  but  he  is  here,”  persisted  Brandon. 

“Well,  let  me  suggest  this,”  came  frcrni 
the  Ambassador  after  another  silence  of 
noticeable  length,  “that  you  let  the  matter 
rest  for  the  present,  give  me  your  name 
and  address,  and  when  the  Duke  of 
Leicester  comes  I  will  let  you  know  at 
once.  How  would  that  be?” 

“I’m  sorry,  and  1  thank  you,  but  1  can 
not  let  it  go  out  that  way.  1  am  instruct¬ 
ed  to  find  him  and  interview  him  and  get  a 
story  of  his  marriage.” 

“I  too  am  very  sorry,  then,  for  I  cannot 
help  you.” 

Ed  hung  up  and  wondered  what  to  do 
next.  There  was  the  Evart’s  residence, 
which  he  might  try  again.  The  storm  was 
over  now  and  in  his  wet  clothes  the  post- 
tempest  breeze  was  chilly,  so  he  hurried. 

Arriving  at  the  house  he  rang  again  and 
this  time  with  more  success.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  gracious  mother  of  the 
young  lady  who  figured  in  the  flash  he 
still  had  in  his  pocket.  Pulling  out  the 
bit  of  saffron  pulp  he  read  it’  to  the  lady 
who  appeared  considerably  astonished. 

“Go^  actress — easy  to  see  where  her 
daughter  gets  it!”  thought  Brandon. 

“Has  the  Duke  come  yet?” 

“No,  indeed.  Really  1  know  nothing 
whatever  about  this  amazing  story.” 

“Where  is  Miss  Pollv?” 

“I  have  just  returned  from  the  Union 
Station,  where  I  started  her  on  her  way 
to  New  V’ork.” 

The  journalistic  ears  pricked  at  this. 
Here  was  unintended  confirmation,  an 
accidentally-given-away  link  in  the  chain 
he  was  forging. 

“Then,”  he  ventured,  “she  has  gone  to 
meet  the  Duke,  to  be  married  to  him.” 

“No,  she  has  not.  I  know  nothing  of 
such  arrangement.” 

“Did  your  daughter  ever  meet  the  Duke 
of  Leicester?” 

“Not  that  I  know  of.  But  she  may 
have  done  so.” 

“She  was  in  England  last  year.” 

“Yes,  she  was.” 

“While  there  she  met  a  number  of  titled 
and  distinguished  people?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was  the  Duke  of  Leicester  among 
those  she  met?” 

“He  may  have  been.  She  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  court  and  attended  one  or  two 
of  the  royal  garden  parties.” 

But  nothing  further  could  be  had. 

The  hour  was  late,  so  Brandon  went 
back  to  the  office  nonplussed  as  to  what 
next  he  should  do.  He  followed  up  two 
or  three  imaginary  leads,  each  of  which 
turned  into  a  cul  de  sac.  Two  o’clock 
came  without  his  having  made  the  slight¬ 
est  material  progress  on  his  first  assign¬ 
ment. 

Magnus,  in  a  slightly  better  humor 
since  the  weather  had  cooled,  inquired, 
and  was  told  that  so  far  the  story  had 
not  developed. 

“Keep  at  it,”  was  the  terse  instruction 
— terse,  but  unnecessary. 

It  was  a  cub’s  first  assignment,  and  he 
would  not  give  up  until  compelled  to  do 
so. 


More  than  two  hundred  Michigan  i 


suppressing  all  signs  of  annoyance  or  tors  assembled  in  Ann  Arbor,  Nov.  22-2t 


impatience,  was  heard :  for  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  ^ 

“Well?”  University  of  Michigan  Press  □uk 

This  IS  the  same  newspaper  man  who  The  general  sociological  signiikanotoi 
called  you  earlier  in  the  night.  I  am  the  newspaper,  its  relation  to  party  gn' 
sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  has  the  Duke  ernment,  its  activities  in  the  lield  c 
of  Leicester  yet  arrived?”  health,  and  standards  of  the  French  pres^ 

“No,  indeed.”  as  compared  with  American  jounul; 

“Have  you  had  any  word  from  him?  were  among  the  subjects  discussed. 
“None  whatever.”  Hal  O’E'laherty,  foreign  editor  of  th- 

“Have  you  been  advised  that  he  is  in  Chicago  Daily  News,  opened  the  Fridai 
this  country  ?”  ^  afternoon  session  with  an  address  k 

“Not  at  all.”  “The  American  Newspaper  and  Fotoe 

“Would  you  know  he  was  in  this  Affairs,”  in  which  he  asserted  that  nwT 
country  if  he  were?”  American  newspapers  are  more  rfficientlT 

“I  feel  sure  of  it.  Yes,  I  may  speak  represented  abroad  than  the  go^emmcD; 
positively.”  itself.  Other  speakers  on  the  ittemoot 

“You  keep  track  of  the  movements  of  program  were  Arthur  S.  Draper,  editf- 
the  Duke  of  Leicester  ?”  of  the  New  York  Herald  T ribune,  so] 

"Quite  close  track,  I  might  say.  Robert  Lathan,  editor  of  the  Ashtviii 

“You  know  where  he  is  and  when?  (jj.  C.)  Cithen. 

“Always.”  “The  radio  will  stimulate  luwspspr 

“May  I  ask  why  you  keep  such  close  reading,”  Mr.  Draper  said.  “1  he  puU 
track  of  his  whereabouts  and  other  will  expect  the  press  to  report  the  dt 
aflairs?”  ^  velopments  of  the  day  more  ^erioasl) 

“Well,  we  English  are  all  deeply  in-  the  press  will  give  less  space  to  crimi; 
terested  in  him.”  news  and  more  space  to  national  ari 

“I  see.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  international  news.” 
why  you  are  so  deeply  interested  in  this  Mr.  Draper  expressed  the  opinion  thi 
one  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Leicester  ?”  the  American  press  reached  “a  highfi 
A  brief  silence  again  and  then :  standard  of  excellence  during  the  recc: 

“Young  man,  are  you  spoofing  me?”  campaign  than  ever  before.” 

“No,  indeed  1  Nothing  is  further  from  “Here  was  an  election  in  which  pol:’ 
my  thought.  Sir  Clisbe  !”  ical  opinion  was  sharply  divided,”  V- 

“Well,  somebody  is  jolly  well  spoofing  Draper  declared.  “The  campaign  ». 
you.  Have  you  any  sort  of  idea  as  to  confused  by  various  cross  currents,  ; 
who  the  Duke  of  Leicester,  whom  you  contest  calculated  to  stir  up  much  bittn 

represent  as  visiting  this  country,  in-  ness.  Newspapers  were  put  to  a  sevr^ 

cognito  and  planning  to  marry  an  Ameri-  test.  With  groups  divided  in  their  op.H 
can  woman  of  the  stage,  happens  to  be  ?”  ions,  it  was  natural  to  expect  them  n 
“No,  sir.”  _  .  be  strongly  partisan.  On  the  cwntran 

“Well,  the  Duke  of  Leicester  is  His  it  seems  to  me  that  the  leading  net; 

Majesty,  King  George  of  Great  Britain.”  papers  presented  the  news  more  faiili 

A  sleepy  telephone  operator  heard  more  with  less  political  bias,  than  ever  before 
than  this.  She  heard  the  cultivated  voice  George  G.  Booth,  publisher  of  the  bi 
of  the  Ambassador  say  “Good  night.”  trail  News,  gave  the  principal  addra 
But  Ed  Brandon  did  not  hear  that.  at  the  annual  banquet  Friday  nip 
The  cub  reporter  had  fainted  in  the  Other  speakers  of  the  evening  wtrt 
telephone  booth.  Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  p® 

- - -  lisher  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herdi 

MEMPHIS  GRIDIRON  BANQUET  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of  tlf 

-  Hearst  papers;  and  Fielding  H.  Yoi 

James  Caruther*  “Roastmaster”  at  An-  director  of  athletics  at  the  University  i 
nual  Newt  Men’s  Frolic  Michigan. 


the  American  press  reached  “a  highe 
standard  of  excellence  during  the  recc: 
campaign  than  ever  before.” 

“Here  was  an  election  in  which  polr 
ical  opinion  was  sharply  divided,”  V- 


MEMPHIS  GRIDIRON  BANQUET 


nual  News  Men’s  Frolic  Michigan.  ,  i 

A  symposium  and  discussion  of  ti 
More  than  500  business  and  profession-  community  newspaper  was  conducted  b 
al  men  attended  tld:  sixth  annual  Gridiron  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  joiirnalis 
lianquet  of  the  Memphis  Newspaper,  department.  Margaret  Sherman,  wonxe 
Men’s  Club  held  at  Hotel  Peabody,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gasttt 
Memphis,  last  week.  Carl  Magee,  editor  spoke  on  the  woman  graduate  in  journii 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma  News,  ism.  A  group  of  speeches  was  gi« 
made  the  principal  address.  by  a  number  of  professional  men  on  he 

The  banquet,  held  on  the  second  anni-  they  would  conduct  a  newspaper  if  gi« 
versary  of  the  death  of  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  the  editorial  reins.  The  Ann  ArS' 
former  editor  of  the  Memphis  Com-  Daily  News  issued  a  special  Press  Cb 
mercial  Appeal,  began  shortly  after  8  extra  containing  a  full  report  of  these 
P.  M.  and  lasted  well  into  the  morning,  sion  and  which  was  distributed  on  tit 
Several  skits  in  which  doctors,  politi-  floor  of  the  meeting. 

cians,  business  men  and  political  parsons  - - 

were  rapped  lustily  concluded  the  pro-  COMPACT  PAY  CHECK  SYSTEM 

gram.  James  C.  Caruther s  was  “roast-  - 

master.”  Toronto  Star  Has  Statement  ExplaWN 

Ross  Young,  oi  Memphis  Press-Scimi-  Account  in  DeUil 

far,  president  of  the  club,  preceded  Mr.  .  .  «  •  t  l  .. 

Magee  as  a  speaker.  Those  takin'j  part  .  ^  compact  and  efficiently  chedt^ 
in  the  program  were :  Albert  R.  Capley,  is  being  used  by  the  Toronto  (Onl 
Memphis  Press- Scimitar;  Fred  C.  Bailey,  .paying  correspondents  throof! 

United  Press;  Ridley  Wills,  Ewing  the  ethtori^  auditor. 

Johnson,  Billy  Sisson,  George  Carmack.  ^  2 

Robert  Hildebrand.  Memphis  \E,Tmng  Zr  r  ^ 

Appeal;  Chester  Strought^  Nelson  Key  I" 

Hart.  Ernest  B.  Vaccaro,  Boyd  Harte,  ^ 

.  T I  J  r*  XT  .  IS  Dcin.fif  made.  The  voucher  is  made 

*  ‘hat  it  is  easily  detached  by  the  co. 
R-SrH  ?•  r  ^  ;  spoadent  and  is  to  be  retain^  by  him. 

Commercial  j^e  voucher-stub  is  charted  accord: 

.  ppeat.  .  xL  ,Iav«  nf  th(»  mnnfh  anH  fncl 


Toronto  Star  Has  Statement  Exp 
Account  in  Detail 

A  compact  and  efficient  pay  check  sy*- 


As  a  last  desperate  measure  Brandon- 
again  called  the  British  embassy,  by  tele¬ 
phone.  A  sleepy  servant  answered,  after 
a  long  and  expected  delay. 

“I  wish  to  speak  to  Ambassador 
Powers." 

“But  the  Ambassador  is  in  bed,  asleep.” 


The  voucher-stub  is  charted  accord: 
to  the  days  of  the  month,  and  incl 
columns  in  which  the  number  of  w 
accepted,  the  rate,  and  the  total  am 
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NO  CHANGE  IN  POSTAL  RATES  ASKED 
FOR  IN  NEW’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

Fear  That  I.  C.  C.  Ruling  Would  Result  In  Demand  for 
Increased  Rates  Unfounded — Operating  Deficit 
For  Past  Year  Totalled  $33,363,148 


'T’HERE  is  little  likelihood  that  rates 

on  second  class  mail,  the  class  under 
which  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
carried,  will  be  increased  by  this  session 
of  ConRress,  notwithsUnding  the  prospect 
of  an  increased  postal  deficit  during  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Postmaster  General  Harry  S.  New 
says  not  a  word  about  changes  in  existjng 
postal  rates  in  his  annual  report  covering 
activities  of  the  department  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1928,  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress. 

Because  of  the  decision  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  July 
'granting  the  railroads  an  increase  of  $15,- 
1000,000  annually  for  carrying  the  mails, 
•and  making  the  ruling  retroactive  to  July, 
1925,  it  was  feared  in  some  quarters  that 
Postmaster  General  New  would  recom¬ 
mend  in  his  annual  report  that  certain 
posUl  rates  be  advanced  to  offset  the 
deficit  of  $60,000,000  created  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  I.  C.  C. 

“A  new  readjustment  of  postage  rates 
for  the  classes  of  mail  and  the  services 
rendered  them  was  effected  through  ap¬ 
propriate  legislation,”  Postmaster  General 
New  declared,  “to  which  the  department 
contributed  its  cooperatiem  with  Congress 
and  which  has  resulted  in  removing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  users  of 
the  mails.” 

“The  fiscal  affairs  of  the  department  in¬ 
dicate  a  careful  and  economical  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  service.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  postal  revenues  were  under 
those  of  the  preceding  year,  the  operating 
deficit  increased  at  a  lesser  rate  per  cent.” 

Discussing  revenues,  the  Postmaster 
General  declared  that  “postal  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  increased  $10,511,932.- 
79,  or  1.54  per  cent  over  those  for  the 
preceding  year.”  Revenues  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  increased  3.53  per  cent,  he 
noted. 

Annual  expenditures  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  exceeded  the  revenues  by  $32,- 
212,095.80,  or  1.56  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  expenditures  for  the  preceding  year, 
he  pointed  out.  This  includes  $15,351,- 
320.73  transferred  from  the_  several 
salaries  appropriations  to  the  civil  serv¬ 
ice  retirement  fund. 

"The  amount  is  comparable  with  the 
audited  cash  deficiency  for  last  year  of 
$31,506,200.54,”  the  Postmaster  General 
explained.  “However,  after  accounting 
for  amounts  paid  out  during  the  year  on 
account  of  undischarged  obligations  car¬ 
ried  ever  from  previous  fiscal  years  and 
c^ligations  for  1928,  the  operating  deficit 
becomes  $33,363,148.96.  This  operating 
deficit  is  an  increase  of  $4,448,432.91  over 
that  of  1927,  when  it  amounted  to  $28,- 
914,716.05." 

Mailings  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
during  the  fiscal  year  showed  a  pound¬ 
age  increase  of  .17  per  cent  while  rev¬ 
enue  collected  from  this  class  of  mail 
dropped  .71  per  cent  as  compared  with 
figures  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

"The  mailings  of  newspapers  and 
periodicals  as  second-class  matter  at  the 
pound  rates  of  postage  and  free  in  the 
country  of  publication  during  the  fiscal 
year  weighed  in  the  aggregate  1,550.819.- 
186  pounds,  an  increase  of  2,618,046 
pounds,  or  .17  per  cent,”  the  report 
stated.  “The  postage  collected  on  the 
mailings  at  the  pound  rates  amounted  to 
$32,648,781.35.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
$231,587.39,  or  .71  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

“The  total  weight  of  the  advertising 
portions  of  publications  subject  to  the 
zone  rates  mailed  during  the  year  was 
5M,094,194  pounds,  on  which  $19,322,189. 
57  was  collected,  making  the  average  rate 
for  these  portions  3.43  cents  a  pound. 
The  wei^t  of  the  reading  portions  of 
such  publications  was  660.7W.582  pounds 
and  the  postage  collected  thereon 
amounted  to  $9,916,770.45.” 

Average  rates  per  pound  on  second- 
class  matter  mailed  under  the  various 


conditions  during  the  fiscal  year  1928, 
were  listed  in  the  report  as  follows: 

.'Ml  mailings  both  at  the  pound  rates 
and  free  in  the  country  of  publication, 
average  rates  per  prmnd  2.11  cents: 

Mailings  at  the  pound  rates,  exclusive 
of  free-in-country  matter,  2.21  cents  per 
pound ; 

Mailings  of  publications  whose  adver¬ 
tising  portions  were  subject  to  the  zone 
rates,  including  both  reading  and  adver¬ 
tising  portions,  but  excluding  copies 
mailed  at  the  cent-a-pound  rate  and  free 
of  postage  in  county  of  publication,  2.39 
cents  per  prmnd; 

Mailings  of  publications  subject  to  zone 
rates,  including  both  the  reading  and  ad¬ 
vertising  portions  and  the  copies  mailed 
at  the  cent-a-pound  rate  and  free  of  post¬ 
age  in  county  of  publication,  2.18  cents 
per  pound. 

.\t  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there 
were  10,300  post-offices  at  which  publica¬ 
tions  were  entered  as  second-class  matter. 
f)f  the  total  postage  paid  at  the  pound 
rates,  78.34  per  cent  was  collected  at  the 
50  offices  having  the  largest  mailings. 
There  were  4,806  applications  for  admis¬ 
sion  of  publications  to  the  second-class 
of  mail  matter  or  for  change  in  title, 
frequency  of  issue  of  office  of  publication 
and  of  this  number  4,172  were  favorably 
acted  upon  and  634  denied.  During  the 
year  4,013  publications  were  discontinued, 
leaving  29,690  having  a  second-class 
status  at  the_  close  of  the  year,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  159  when  compared  with  the 
previous  year. 

BACKING  JODRNAUSM  INSTITUTE 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Name*  Committee  to 
Study  British  Organisation 

Creation  of  a  commission  to  study  the 
British  Institute  of  Journalism  and  to 
co-operate  with  other  agencies  interested 
in  similar  problems  in  this  country  was 
accomplished  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  fraternity,  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  held  in  Evanston  last 
week. 

The  commission,  which  is  instructed 
to  report  its  findings  to  the  next  conven- 
^tion  of  the  fraternity,  is  composed  of  I.  D. 
Carson,  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Franklin  M.  Reck,  of  the 
American  Boy.  Detroit;  and  Prof.  Blair 
Converse,  head  of  the  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  at  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames, 
la. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  the  United 
Press  Associations,  gave  the  principal  ad¬ 
less  of  the  convention’s  annual  banquet 
in  which  he  strongly  urged  consideration 
of  some  plan  or  movement  similar  to 
the  British  Institute. 

Mr.  Bickel  was  elected  to  membership 

Complete  Coverage 

in  the  richeat  section  of 
New  York  State 

Columbia  and  Dotebas*  Couatias 

The  Post, 

Cermantoam.  Columbia  and 
Dutches*  County 

The  Register, 

Pine  Plains-Millerton 

The  Advertiser, 

Kinderhook-Valatie 

Combined 

distribution  by  mail  into  the  home* 

of  over  IJ.OOO  Readers  who  own 

their  homes.,  their  farms,  their  cars. 

Hae/  Buysng  Powar 

Write  The  Post 

CarmaBtowB,  N.  Y. 

for  combiaad  rates 


REPORTER’S  INSISTENCE 
SOLVED  MURDER 

UERMAN  THOMAS,  38,  of 
Evansville,  Ind.,  was  held  in 
jail  there  Nov.  26  without  hond  on 
charge  of  murdering  his  wife,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  investigation  started  hy 
a  newspaper  reporter.  Mra. 
Thomas  was  found  with  two  hul- 
lets  through  her  heart  and  one 
through  the  head.  A  gun  lay  near 
her  right  hand.  'The  coroner  and 
police  accepted  the  suicide  theory. 

Then  Eugene  Powell,  reporter 
for  the  Evansville  Courier-Journal, 
asked  Coroner  Max  Lowe  how  the 
woman  could  have  fired  the  three 
shots  the  first  of  which  probably 
proved  fatal.  When  the  coroner 
was  reluctant  to  carry  the  case 
further,  Powell  appealed  to  police. 

Detectives  were  sent  to  appre¬ 
hend  Thomas  and  writhin  half  an 
hour  he  had  signed  a  confession. 


in  the  fraternity  as  the  national  honor¬ 
ary  member  of  the  14th  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  But  one  such  membership  is 
granted  each  year. 

William  P.  Beazell,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  World,  was 
elected  national  honorary  {U'esident  of 
the  fraternity.  Other  officers  were 
elected  as  follows: 

President,  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Franklin  M.  Reck,  American  Boy, 
Detroit;  second  vice-president.  Prof. 
Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University; 
secretary,  E.  V.  O’Neel,  JndianetpoKs 
Times;  treasurer,  Charles  E.  Snyder, 
Chicago  Drovers  Journal;  alumni  secre¬ 
tary,  Walter  Humphrey,  Fort  Worth 
Press. 

Executive  Councillors  named  were  I. 
D.  Carson,  Philadelphia;  John  Earhart, 
Chicago;  Blair  Converse,  Ames,  la.,  and 
M.  O.  Ryan,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


CANTON  POUCE  CHIEF 
IS  REINSTATED 

H.  A.  Leng^,  Who  Servod  Five  Moatb 
for  Connection  with  Murder  of 
Don  MoUett,  Win*  Order 
from  Judge 

Former  Police  (Thief  H.  A.  Leii^el,  of 
(Tanton,  O.,  who  was  one  of  the  principal 
figures  in  the  investigation  of  the  •  mrdtr 
of  Don  R.  Mellett,  publisher  of  the 
Canton  Daily  News,  -was  'ordered .  rein¬ 
stated  Nov.  23,  by  Common  Pleas  Judge 
W.  M.  Stephenson. 

Judge  Stephenson’s  order  resulted 
from  a  writ  of  mandamus  filed  by  I.engel 
a  year  ago.  I^ngel  claimed  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  office  on  insufficient  grounds 
Lengel  was  tried,  convicted  and  ser\'*d 
five  months  in  the  State  Penitentiary  in 
comiection  with  Mellett’^  death. 

Mellett  was  shot  to  death  in  1926  as 
the  ‘  climax  of  an  anti-vice  crusade  he 
carried  on  through  the  columns  of  the 
News.  Lengel  subs^uently  was  ar 
rested  and  charged  with  conspiracy. 

Judge  Stephenson’s  order,  in  effect, 
would  permit  Lengel  to  resume  his  po¬ 
sition  immediately.  It  was  understood 
however,  that  Lengel,  if  reinstateii.  will 
resign.  His  friends  said  he  instituted  the 
mai^amus  action  so  that  he  would  be 
eligible  to  a  police  pension  for  the  re 
mainder  of  his  life.  Lengel  has  passed 
the  retirement  age  and  under  the  court’s 
reinstatement  order  can  claim  back  pay. 
retroactive  to  the  date  he  was  remov^ 
from  office.  He  also  would  be  entitled 
to  a  pension. 

DAILY  IN  NEW  OPHCES 

The  Susquehanna  (Pa.)  Evenmi 
Transcript  and  the  Susquehanna  Weekly 
Ledger  recently  moved  into  new  quarten 
in  the  City  National  Bank  Building.  A 
new  (jOSS  press  and  other  new  equip¬ 
ment  has  bwn  installed.  The  papers  are 
published  by  U.  G.  Baker,  who  purchased 
Uiem  in  1917. 
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The  Best  Guarantee 


A  wise  man  once  said;  “The  best  guarantee 
is  one  that  is  unnecessary.  I  admire  a  store 
that  is  always  ready  to  ‘make  good,’  but  I 
trade  at  stores  where  the  stuff  is  good  and 
doesn’t  have  to  be  made  good.’’ 

Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
over  400  newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  using  Certified  Dry 
Mats. 

These  publishers  know  that  Certified  qual¬ 
ity  is  certified  in  fact  as  well  as  by  name,  and 
they  have  found  from  actual  experience  that 
Certifieds  make  good  and  do  not  have  to  be 
made  good. 

That  is  why  we  respectfully  invite  you  to 
compare.  Those  who  make  thoroughly  com¬ 
parative  trials  generally  are  so  satisfied  with 
Certifieds  that  they  adopt  them  for  regular 


To  compare  is  to  know. 


MOTMATS  ^ _  I 

iitiiiMmstiiiiisissBssis*..; 

^  \  Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

S40  MudtoMi  Atmu*.  N»w  Turk.  N.  T. 
fur  w*<  uMt  prkiHag  whli  DET  MAT  fauHky— CERTIPIBDS 
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Cline  System  of  Newspaper  Press  Control 
is  being  used  by  the  Largest  and  Smallest 
Newspapers.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this.  Ask  the  Cline  Company. 


,o4  ^ VO* 

40;  vn  oV*^  — >- 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

Motor  and  Control  Equipment 


Newspaper  Publishers 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Book  Binders 


Electrotypers 
Job  Printers 
Composing  Machines 


Magazine  Publishers 
Lithographers 

Paper  Box  and  Carton  Manufacturers 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co, 

MAIN  OrFICK,  CONWAY  BUILDINO,  111  W.  WASHINGTON  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WKSTERN  OFFICE 
FIRST  NATL  BANK  BLDG. 
BAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


EASTERN  OFFICE 
MARBRIDGE  BLDG. 
47  WEST  34th  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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PUBLISHERS  PROPOSE  TEN  COMPANIES 
TO  CONTROL  PRESS  RADIO  CHANNELS 


Articles  of  Incorporation  Filed  With  Radio  CommisMon  This 
Week— Drive  Now  on  for  Allocation  of 
Intra-Continental  Bands 


By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

{lymthimetom  Cormponient.  Esirom  k  PuauiBta) 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  28^ 

^  The  American  PublishCTs’  Commit¬ 
tee  has  laid  before  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  a  new  plan  of  wganization 
for  operation  of  the  20  radio  channels 
in  the  trans-Atlantic  communications 
service  bands  which  were  allocated  to  the 
newspapers  and  press  associations  by  the 
Commission  several  months  ago. 

The  new  plan  provides  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  ten  different  companies 
which  will  share  in  the  distribution  of 
the  frequencies.  Certified  copies  of  ar¬ 
ticles  of  incorporation  of  each  were  filed 
with  the  Commission  this  week  by 
Joseph  Pierson,  chairman  of  the  publish¬ 
ers’  committee,  and  Louis  M._  Loeb,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Nrw  York  Times.  The 
organizations  are: 

Chicago  Tribune  Wireless,  Inc.,  of  the 
Sute  of  Illinois;  Los  Angeles  Times 
Wireless,  Inc.,  of  the  State  of  California ; 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  Wireless  Cor¬ 
poration,  Ltd.,  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  New  York  Wireless  Inc.,  of  Ae 
State  of  New  York;  Press  Publishing 
Wireless,  Inc,  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
the  United  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  Scripps-Howard 
Wireless,  Inc.,  of  the  State  of  Delaware ; 
Universal  Service  Wireless,  Inc.,  of  the 
State  of  Delaware;  the  American  News 
Traffic  Corporation  of  the  State  of  Dela¬ 
ware;  the  American  News  Traffic  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  State  of  E>ejaware;  and 
the  Consolidated  Press  Association. 

Mr.  Pierson  and  Mr.  I^b  conferred 
with  members  of  the  Comnussion  at 
length  last  Monday  and  it  is  understood 
the  new  plan  of  incorporation  meets  the 
objections  interposed  by  the  Commission 
to  the  original  plan  of  having  a  single 
organization  operate  the  system. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Pierson  and 
Mr.  Loeb  filed  with  the  Commission 
statements  and  affidavits  in  support  of  the 
Publishers’  committee’s  application  for 
25  frequencies  in  the  intra-continenUl 
band  to  ^  used  by  the  press  for  point- 
to-point  news  transmission  in  the  United 
States.  The  statements  and  affidavits 
supplement  testimony  offered  by  members 
of  the  committee  when  a  public  hearing 
was  held  on  the  application  some  weeks 

Mr.  Pierson,  who  obtained  assignment 
of  the  transoceanic  frequencies  as 
trustee  for  the  publishers,  explained  to 
the  Commission  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
working  out  an  equitable  plan  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  channels  placing  all 
newspapers  and  press  associations  on  the 
same  footing. 

It  is  believed  the  new  plan  of  organiM- 
tion  will  receive  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  Commission  and  will  be  put  in 
effect  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Pierson  said  already  five  trans¬ 
mitters  have  been  erected  and  ot^rs 
will  be  ready  by  Jan.  1,  the  time  limit 
set  by  the  Commission.  However,  he 
has  been  given  to  understand,  that  if 
additional  time  is  necessary,  it  will  be 
granted. 

Actual  allocation  of  channels  to  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  has  been 
agreed  upon  and  will  be  announced  in 
the  near  future.  At  that  time,  also, 
the  locations  of  the  various  transmit¬ 
ters  will  be  announced. 

It  is  understood  that  the  agreement 
contemplates  allocation  of  at  least  one 
channel  to  each  of  the  large  newspapers. 
Press  associations  may  have  more  and 
one  block  of  frequencies  will  be  allocated 
to  the  American  News  Traffic  Corpora¬ 
tion  which  will  be  for  the  use  of  any 
newspaper  or  press  association  which 
may  demonstrate  satisfactorily  that  it 
can  make  use  of  them. 

With  approval  of  the  Commission  to 
the  fdan  virtually  assured,  and  the  ac¬ 


tual  construction  of  transmitting  and  re¬ 
ceiving  stations  under  way,  the  trans- 
Atlantic  service  is  expected  to  commence 
in  the  near  futme. 

The  fight  now  en^ging  the  publishers’ 
committee  is  to  obtain  allocation  of  chan¬ 
nels  in  the  continental  band  for  point- 
to-point  communications  which  will  make 
distribution  of  news  received  by  ocean 
wireless  more  practicable. 

“These  trans-oceanic  frequencies  may 
be  sufficient  to  bring  foreign  news  traffic 
to  the  United  States  and  to  carry  from 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
a  greater  volume  of  traffic  tlun  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  possible,’’  Mr.  Pierson  de¬ 
clared,  “but  without  the  intra-continental 
frequencies  the  distribution  of  this  news 
to  the  remotest  hamlets  in  the  United 
States  would  be  seriously  crippled. 

“This  distribution  of  news  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
us  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  problem.  Without  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  derive  no 
greater  benefit  than  they  are  now  en¬ 
joying  without  radio  facilities. 

“Unless  radio  will  be  permitted  to  open 
up  centers  in  the  United  States  for  the 
receipt  of  news,  which  arc  now  not 
available  under  the  land  wire  system,  the 
people  will  be  deprived  of  great  benefits 
which  would  be  available  to  them  if  these 
intra-continental  waves  arc  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  press,  which  is  ready,  will¬ 
ing  and  able  quickly  to  utilize  them  to 
these  ends. 

“To  complete  the  program  of  expedi¬ 
tious  news  distribution  with  which  the 
press  proposes  to  go  forward,  intra-con¬ 
tinental  frequencies,  properly  co-ordinated 
with  the  trans-oceanic  frequencies  already 
alloted,  are  essential,’’  he  Luncluded. 

Frederick  T.  Birchall,  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  hied 
an  affidavit  with  the  Commission,  explain¬ 
ing  the  use  which  the  New  York  Times 
proposes  to  make  of  its  share  of  the  intra¬ 
continental  frequencies.  Affidavits  were 
also  filed  by  Karl  A.  Bickcl,  president  of 
the  United  Press  Associations;  Frank 
Mason,  president  of  the  International 
News  Service;  Armstead  R.  Holcombe, 
managing  editor.  New  York  Herald 
Trihtme;  and  David  Darrah,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Rome  news  bureau. 

The  organizations  set  up  to  operate  on 
the  trans-oceanic  channels  would  also 
operate  on  the  intra-continental  frequen¬ 
cies,  the  Commission  was  told  in  the 
statements  and  affidavits. 

The  Commission  has  not  formulated 
a  policy  in  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
frequencies  in  the  continental  short  wave 
band,  although  many  hearings  have  been 


TWO  THINGS 
TO  REMEMBER— 


The  commodities  that  are 
advertised  in  New  York 
newspapers,  sold  in  New 
York  stores,  used  in  New 
York  homes,  soon  find  their 
way  into  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


The  Sun  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  medium  available  in 
this  market — as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  use  more  space 
in  The  Sun  than  in  any 
other  New  York  newspaper. 


^txn. 


New  York 


held.  Numerous  private  enterprises,  and 
public  service  companies  have  also  ap¬ 
plied  for  permission  to  use  frequencies 
in  the  continental  band  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  a  policy  will  be  promulgated  in 
the  near  future. 


TEACHING  HAMLET  AS  “NEWS" 


Boston  Profossor  Shows  Studonts  Its 
Likonoss  to  “Mordor  Mystary** 

Modem  newspaper  style  has  invaded 
the  sacred  ground  of  Shakespeare  and  at 
Boston  University  "Handet”  is  being  re¬ 
told  as  20th  century  journalism  would 
tell  it.  This  came  about  in  the  Shakes¬ 
peare  class  of  Dr.  George  R  Franklin, 
at  the  University’s  College  of  Business 
Administratioa  'The  pr^essor  learned 
that  more  than  two  score  members  of  his 
class  were  students  seeking  the  journal¬ 
ism  de^ee  at  the  college. 

Dr.  Franklin  distribute,  in  the  manner 
of  the  city  editor,  assignments  to  his 
student  staff. 

“King  Hamlet  has  died  suddenly  and 
mysteriously,”  he  todd  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  “More  than  that,  Qaudius,  the 
king’s  brother,  is  named  king.  Hamlet, 
junior,  the  rightful  successor  to  the 
throne,  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  Get  the 
story.” 

Dt.  Franklin  explains  the  new  method 
of  studying  Shakespeare  by  stating: 

“People  read  newspapers  because  they 
are  interesting.  The  worst  crime  that  a 
newspaper  can  commit  is  to  justify  the 
accusation  that  it  is  uninteresting. 

“Shakespeare  lives  on,  for  one  reason, 
because  he  has  crowded  such  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  human  interest  material  into  his 
plays.  Study  the  newspapers  and  see 
what  they  feature.  You  will  notice  that 
the  subjects  involving  death  and  tragedy 
are  prominently  displayed.  Then  there 
are  action  stories — stories  of  fights 
STOrts,  and  of  adventure.  I  hold  that  in 
Hamlet  you  will  find  human  interest 
stories  covering  all  these  newspaper  re¬ 
quisites.” 


CHICAGO  NEWS  PLANS 
SUBURBAN  PLANT 

Property  Acquired  in  Northweit  So*. 

tioB — Will  Alter  Preaent  Buildingt 
end  Erect  New  Ones  to 
Speed  Distribution 

In  order  to  render  speedier  tei  vice  to 
Chicago’s  north  and  northwest  sides  sad 
to  the  northwest  suburbs,  the  Chic^ 
Daily  News  will  soon  establish  a  bra^ 
newspaper  plant  (mi  a  newly-purchaMi 
site  on  the  north  branch  of  the  (.hicagt 
river  at  Oakley  avenue,  just  north  ol 
Diversey  Parlnray.  After  alterations  to 
existing  buildings  and  the  erection  (rf 
several  new  structures,  the  Daily  Nevi 
will  print  and  distribute  from  there  the 
copies  of  the  Daily  News  circulated  in 
the  north  and  northwest  territory. 

The  branch  plant,  located  about  five 
miles  from  the  downtown  plant  of  the 
Daily  News,  will  eliminate  truckiig 
through  the  congested  district  and  will 
enable  the  paper  to  deliver  its  editioa 
many  minutes  ahead  of  existing  sched¬ 
ules.  The  new  outlyinp;  plant  is  located 
in  a  fast  growing  district  and  convenient 
to  highways  whi^  tap  the  suburban  zone 
to  the  northwest  The  property  fronb 
west  approximately  141  feet  on  Oakley 
avenue  and  has  an  average  depth  of 
slightly  more  than  200  feet.  A  four- 
story  factory  structure  which  occupies 
pari  of  the  site  will  be  remodeled  by  the 
Daily  News.  Rocks,  garages  and  a  ware¬ 
house  for  paper  storage  will  be  built 
later. 

In  locating  on  the  river  bank,  the  Daily 
News  again  indintes  its  belief  tlut  the 
Chicago  river  will  play  an  increasingly 
important  part  in  the  city’s  development 
It  will  be  possible  to  supply  both  dx 
main  plant  of  the  Daily  News  and  its 
northwest  side  plant  with  paper  trans¬ 
ported  by  ship  or  barge. 

The  Daily  News  has  for  some  time 
been  printing  a  portion  of  the  paper  dis¬ 
tribute  throughout  the  west  and  south¬ 
west  sides  at  a  west  side  branch  plant. 


Knight  Reports 
Show  the  Complete 
Unbiased  Facts 
Regarding 
Markets 

Regardless  of  who  6nances  the  work — 
Knight  8  staff  of  bonded  field  investi¬ 
gators  and  analysts  do  not  know  for 
whom  the  report  is  being  made. 

Only  honest,  truthful  facts  (expressed 
by  the  women-heads  of  families)  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  national  and 
local  advertisers  are  obtained. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

IndianapoHs,  Indiana 
225  N.  New  Jersey  Street 

Truthful — ^Unbiased — ^Reliable  Research 
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ClThe  demands  of  the  hour  among  advertisers  are  **Set  it  in  black  type,” 
”Give  my  copy  more  vitality,”  “Increase  the  visibility  of  my  message.” 
C).To  answer  such  demands  the  Intertype  Corporation  announces  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  Intertype  Rugged  Black— an  easily  read  yet  thoroughly  black 

I 

advertising  type  face.  This  face  is  made  in  a  full  range  of  sizes  for  every 
demand  of  any  composing  room  handling  advertisement  composition. 
ClAnd,  Remember  this:  Intertype  matrices  will  mn  in  other  than  Inter- 
type  line  casting  machines.  C). Write  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  fall 
showings  of  Intertype  Rngged  Black  and  other  famous  Intertype  faces. 


Standardized 
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INTERTYPE 


Intertype  Corporation  <  New  York  ••  Chicago « San  Francisco « New  Orleans 


^  h  IS  Potait  Intrrtirpe  Racs<4  Blaek.  Hradlac  hsMI-aet. 
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HOLLYWOOD  PROPERTY  OWNERS  JOIN 
TO  PROMOTE  THEIR  SECTION 


Group  on  Hollywood  Boulevard  Buying  Newspaper  Space  In 
Behalf  of  Merchants  Realizing  7*hey  Benefit  from 
Increased  Business  Activity 


HAROLD  J.  ASHE 


COUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  known 
for  its  numerous  cooperative  business 
ventures,  has  added  one  more  cooperative 
group  to  its  long  list. 

This  latest  addition,  the  Hollywood 
Boulevard  Association,  recommends  it¬ 
self  to  the  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lishes  because  of  its  liberal  use  of  paid 
newspaper  space.  In  fact,  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  cooperatively  advertising  Hollywood 
boulevard  to  certain  sections  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles.  H.  M.  Baine  is  president. 

Each  of  the  advertisements  of  the 
Hollywood  Boulevard  Association  occupy 
six  full  volumns  of  space  and  appear  on 
a  regular  weekly  schedule  in  ^  Los 
Angeles  Herald,  Express,  Examiner  and 
Times,  and  the  Hollywood  Citizen  and 
Hollywood  News.  The  schedules  are 
staggered  so  that  a  given  advertisement 
does  not  appear  in  more  than  one  of  the 
six  newspapers  on  any  one  day. 

Mr.  Baine  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
imusual  features  of  the  association  and 
its  advertising  program  is  that,  while  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  the  advertising  are 
the  retail  merchants  and  others  directly 
contacting  the  buying  public,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  the  property  owners  who  are 
paying  the  expense  on  the  campaign. 

This  is  especially  unusual  in  that  the 
individual  merchants  along  the  boulevard 
are  listed  by  name  and  street  number,  ac¬ 
cording  to  business  classifications.  For 
this  classification  and  listing  the  mer¬ 
chants  pay  two  dollars,  but  no  other  ex¬ 
pense,  unless  they  care  to  come  into  the 
association  on  the  same  basis  as  property 
owners.  Some  of  them,  realizing  the  im- 
portatKe  of  the  advertising  campaign 
have  voluntarily  asked  to  have  the  samc^ 
status  as  property  owners. 

The  burden  of  the  campaign,  however, 
falls  upon  the  property  owners.  They 
are  assessed  on  the  basis  of  front  foot¬ 
age  facing  on  the  boulevard  being  adver¬ 
tised,  irrespective  of  the  valuation  of 
their  property,  number  of  stories  or 
other  factors.  It  was  felt  that  the  front 
foot  assessment  was  the  most  equitable. 
Fify  cents  a  front  foot  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  as  sufficient. 

According  to  Harlan  G.  Palmer,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  Citizen,  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  association,  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners  realized  that  they  were  the 
dtimate  ones  to  benefit  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  readily  foresaw  its  ad¬ 
vantages  to  them  in  increased  property 
valuations,  and  increased  rentals  due  to 
the  larger  business  drawn  to  the  section. 

Mr.  Palmer  explained  that  the  domi- 
lumt  themes  in  the  advertising  were 
Hollywood  Boulevard  as  a  style  center 


of  the  world;  Hollywood  Boulevard  as 
an  entertainment  center,  and  Hollywood 
Boulevard’s  accessibility  to  a  large  part 
of  Los  Angeles. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  theme,  a 
folder  has  been  prepared  and  distributed 
by  the  association,  on  the  two  inner  pages 
of  which  is  reproduced  a  map  of  Holly¬ 
wood  Boulevard  and  contiguous  territory 
showing  the  principal  street  car,  bus  and 
automobile  arteries.  Outlined  in  red  is 
the  route  of  the  Htrflywood  Boulevard 
loop  bus  system,  designed  especially  to 
draw  a  maximum  shopping  traffic 
through  HcJlywood  boulevard.  Figures 
enclo^  in  circles  show  distances  from 
Hollywood  boulevard,  while  Hollywood 
boulevard  is  heavily  underscored  in  red 
and  labeled  the  “Style  Center." 

Arresting  art  work  dominates  each  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  association  occupying 
about  two-thirds  of  the  copy,  while  the 
jower  third  of  the  advertisement  lists  the 
individual  merchants  according  to  trade. 

One  typical  cooperative  advertisement 
indicating  to  what  lengths  the  organiza¬ 
tion  goes  in  cooperation  was  built  around 
Hollywood  Boulevard  as  a  shoe  style 
center.  Incorporated  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  were  not  only  the  names  of  all  par¬ 
ticipating  shoe  merchants,  but  the  trade- 
names  of  a  score  of  well-known  shoes  as 
well,  driving  h<»me  to  the  reader  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  shopping  area  being  ex¬ 
ploited. 


CITES  ADVERTISING  SUCCESS 


Fuller  Brush  Budget  Rose  from  $6,000 
to  $337,000  in  5  Years 

Because  of  the  excellent  results  re¬ 
ceived  froin  newspaper  advertising,  the 
appropriation  of  the  Fuller  Brush  Com¬ 
pany  was  increased  from  $6,000  in  1918 
to  $337,000  in  1923  and  is  now  even 
larger,  Everett  B.  Smith,  advertising 
director,  told  members  of  the  Sales  Man¬ 
agers’  Club  at  a  meeting  in  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford,  Philadelphia,  Nov.  23. 

Mr.  Smith  credited  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  with  increasing  the  Fuller  Brush 
Comi»ny’s  business  and  helping  to  obtain 
a  reliable  sales  force  for  its  branches  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

William  B.  Zintl,  of  the  E.  I.  Dupont 
de  Nemours  Company,  retiring  president, 
presided.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year;  Harold  B. 
Stone,  Atlantic  Refining  Company,  presi- 
deirt;  Frank  N.  Smith,  StepSien  Girard 
Building,  vice-president ;  J.  LeRoy 
Smith,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  Howard  G.  Ford,  W.  H.  Hoedt 
Studios,  secretary. 


In  the  center  of  America's  Bnancial 
activities  Mr.  Kenneth  S.  Van  Strum, 
recognized  authority,  is  writing 
a  daily  syndicated  column,  **The 
Market."  His  illustrated  articles  are 
timely,  impartially  analytical, and 
written  in  an  appealing  st^e. 

It  is  the  outstanding 
financial  feature. 

FINANCIAL  PRESS  SERVICE 
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N.  Y.  SUN  CLUB  GIVES  SHOW 


More  Than  1,000  Attend  Entertain¬ 
ment  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Nov.  21 

Members  of  the  Sun  Gub,  employes’ 
organization  of  the  New  York  Sun,  pre¬ 
sented  their  second  annual  amateur  show 
before  an  audience  of  more  than  1,000 
Sun  employes  and  their  families  and 
friends  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  Nov.  21. 
The  show  was  made  up  of  sketches  writ¬ 
ten  by  Carl  Helm,  Sun  rewrite  man,  and 
Emmett  Crozier  of  the  Sun  staff.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  all  departments  sang,  danced 
and  acted  in  the  production. 

In  the  audience  were  William  T.  De¬ 
wart,  president,  and  Mrs.  Dewart ; 
Frank  M.  O’Brien,  edjtor,  and  Mrs. 
O’Brien ;  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business 
manager,  and  Mrs.  Friendly;  Keats 
Speed,  managing  editor;  and  Gilbert  T. 
Hodges  of  the  executive  board,  and  Mrs. 
Hfxlges. 

Mr.  Crozier  was  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  and  was  assisted  by 
Carl  Helm.  Harold  Goldman,  Florence 
Morrow,  Glen  C.  H.  Perry,  Paul  S. 
Laune  and  Peter  F.  J.  Flannery. 


HONOR  PUBLISHER’S  BIRTHDAY 

William  J.  Kline,  senior  proprietor  of 
the  Amsterdam  (N.  Y.)  Recorder,  was 
honored  by  his  employes  at  a  party  Nov. 
7  in  celebration  of  his  80th  birthday. 
Frederick  P.  Hall,  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  and  a 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Kline,  was  the  only 
person  present  who  was  not  of  the  Re¬ 
corder  staff.  The  party  was  held  at  Ful- 
tonville,  the  birthplace  of  Mr.  Kline. 


BERUN  COMMl’TTEE  NAMED 

The  Chicago  Advertising  Council  has 
appointed  an  “On  to  Berlin”  committee 
consisting  of  C.  A.  Tupper,  E.  W. 
Houser  and  Carroll  H.  Sudler,  to  make 
arrangements  for  Chicago  advertising 
men  who  will  attend  the  convention  of 
the  International  Advertising  Association 
in  Berlin,  Aug.  12  to  15,  1929. 


DAILY  ENLARGES  ITS 
ROTO  INK  PLANT  I 

New  Bell  Mill  end  Three  CoOoU 
Griiufinc  Mills  liutelled  by  Clucefo 
Tribune  —  Production 
Increeaed 


The  Chicago  Tribune  has  installed  ntv 
equipment  in  its  roto  ink  manufacturiig 
plant,  tmder  the  supervision  of  iohn  r 
Yetter. 

A  new  ball  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
4,000  pounds  of  ink  every  eight  hours 
and  three  new  colloid  grinding  mills,  ok 
with  a  four-ton  per  hour  capacity  an] 
two  of  about  2,400  pounds  each  per  hour, 
have  been  added  to  the  previous  equip! 
ment. 

The  ball  mill  consists  of  a  largi 
barrel-shaped  cylinder  containing  about 
a  ton  of  small  pebbles  rotating  about  a 
horizontal  axis  which  mixes  the  ingr^ 
dients  used  in  making  rotogravure  ink. 
There  are  now  six  of  these  mills,  in 
various  sizes,  in  the  plant. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
thoroughly  mixed  in  the  ball  mill,  the 
ink  is  forced  by  compressed  air  through 
a  100  mesh  screen  to  remove  the  larger 
particles  and  into  the  colloid  mill,  'fix 
colloid  mill  is  a  recently  developei 
electrically  driven  rotary  grinder  whid 
brings  about  a  very  minute  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  materials  used  in  making  the  ink. 
The  Tribune’s  ink  plant  is  said  to  be  the 
first  to  use  this  type  of  grinding  mill  in 
the  manufacture  of  rotogravure  ink.  The 
large  mill  is  used  for  grinding  the  black 
and  brown  inks  and  the  two  smaller  ones 
for  the  various  other  colors. 

The  ink  plant  at  the  present  time  turns 
out  about  125,000  pounds  of  black  and 
brown  and  about  35,000  pounds  of  other 
colored  rotagravure  inks  per  month. 


STARTS  CHRISTMAS  FUND 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  started  its 
annual  Good  Fellows  campaign  to  bring 
Qiristmas  cheer  to  poor  youngsters. 


number  of  leading 
newspapers  en¬ 
dorse  their  money 
saving  performance 
on  the  job,  positive 
uniformity  and 
absolute  dependa¬ 
bility.  Investigate! 
for  the  facts. 
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The  amount  of  money  you  bring  to  your  newspaper  depends 
upon  your  paper’s  ability  to  fight.  If  you  have  a  competitor,  you 
must  fight,  there  isn’t  any  other  choice.  If  you  win,  subscribers 
and  advertisers  flow  to  you.  If  you  lose,  your  lineage  and  your 
readers  flow  to  the  columns  of  your  opposition  ^  ^  Can  you  lick 

it  with  yesterday's  presses?  Does  your  editorial  staff  feed  your 
presses  with  scoops  that  those  presses  fail  to  deliver  as  scoops?  Is  it 
fair  to  a  brainy  staff,  or  to  invested  capital,  to  publish  with  the 
thundering,  impotent  presses  of  yesterday?  *  *  *  GOSS  printing 
presses  are  superb  printing  machines.  They’re  the  finest  we 

I 

know  how  to  build.  I'hey  are  rugged  and  sturdy.  They  are 
beautiful  in  design,  in  construction,  in  finish,  in  action,  and 
they  are  world  famous.  They’ll  meet  year  demands  for  '"'First  on 
the  street."  We  believe  that  they  have  not  an  equal  in  the  world. 


Main  Office  and  Factories,  CHICAGO,  ILLTNOIS 


Thf  Detroit  Free  Press  has  27  GOSS 
Hi^h  Speed,  Low  Construction  Units 
with  6  pairs  of  Folders.  Also,  one 
GOSS  16  cylinder  multi  color  press. 

The  Commercial  News,  Danville,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  one  GOSS  Hif^h  Speed,  Low 
Construction  Sextuple  Press. 

Tliey  chose  carefully  and  chose  GOSS. 
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ANNOUIl 

TN  May  last, THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  installed  a  fourfo 
•I  six  months.  The  Wood  Press  not  only  fulfilled  the  teriif  I 


demonstrate  its  ability  to  meet  easily  the  excessively  heavy* 
paper  has  just  ordered  three  five-roll,  80-page,  Wood  PressP 


The  Wood  Press  is  the  most  highly  priced  press  on  the  market.  As  its 
producing  capacity  is  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  press  it  yields  the 
heaviest  savings  in  operating  cost,  in  time  and  space,  and  in  upkeep.  The 
inking,  printing,  and  folding  mechanisms  embody  principles  that  are  wholly 
new.  The  construction  is  novel,  being  ultra-modern  in'^very  engineering 
sense. 

It  is  made  principally  of  steel,  its  printing-unit  frames  and  folding-unit 
frames  being  of  that  metal,  as  are  all  of  its  stress  bearing  parts.  The  four- 
roll  Wood  Press  weighs  133  tons,  92  tons  of  which  are  of  steel  and  various 
alloys,  and  it  contains  723  ball  bearings,  which  are  of  the  highest  grade. 
The  foregoing  characteristics  are  radical  departures.  They  place  the  Wood 
Press  in  a  new  and  distinct  class  among  newspaper  printing  machines. 

The  Wood  Press  was  installed  by  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  under 
the  guarantee  that  it  would  continuously  print  various  products,  ranging 
from  18  to  64  pages,  at  a  speed  of  not  less  than  25,000  cylinder  revolutions 
an  hour,  and  at  that  speed  would  turn  out  a  product  of  the  highest  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence. 

The  Wood  Press  not  only  met  this  guarantee,  but  it  surpassed  it  in  the 
following  respects : 

It  was  found  to  possess  a  reserve  capacity  of  5,000  cylinder  revolutions 
an  hour. 

It  was  found  that  its  printing  upon  one  side  of  the  sheet  is  substantially 
as  good  as  upon  the  other  side,  which  makes  it  possible  to  carry  cuts  satis¬ 
factorily  upon  both^sides  of  the  sheet. 
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A  complete  revolution  in  the  econl^ 


Wood  Newspaper  m 
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mrf  ood  Press,  and  gave  it  a  gruelling  test  during  the  ensuing 
guarantee,  but  it  exceeded  them.  So  convincingly  did  it 
ements  of  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  that  that  news- 
be  delivered  as  soon  as  they  can  be  built. 
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It  was  found  that  speed  does  not  affect  its  printing  qualities,  its  color 
and  impression  being  the  same  whether  its  speed  be  high  or  low. 

It  was  found  that  its  “slow-motion’’  product  is  substantially  without 
waste,  because  its  slow-motion  copies  are  of  prime  quality  both  as  to  print¬ 
ing  and  folding,  and  only  those  need  be  discarded  which  actually  carry  a 
“paster. '' 


It  was  found  that  its  speed  does  not  make  for  paper  waste.  On  the 
contrary,  its  percentage  of  waste  proves  to  be  less  than  that  of  other  presses, 
which  run  at  far  lower  speeds. 

It  was  found  to  be  practically  indestructible,  in  so  far  as  the  customary 
accidents  of  the  pressroom  are  concerned.  Neither  thrown  plates  nor  paper 
chokes  have  been  able  to  damage  it. 

In  all  respects  the  Wood  Press  has  proven  its  superiority  as  a  heavy- 
duty  machine,  capable  of  withstanding  long  hours  of  severe  punishment 
without  failure  or  fatigue.  On  Election  night,  for  instance,  the  Wood  Press 
in  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  printing  a  52-page  paper,  delivered  70,605 
copies  out  of  a  total  press  production  of  609,000,  or  a  ratio  of  more  than  two 
to  one  of  the  other  sixteen  octuple  presses  used.  On  the  night  of  November 
27th,  printing  a  64-page  paper,  it  delivered  75,050  copies,  at  an  average  net 
rate  of  /  9,650  copies  an  hour. 


on(  of  newspaper  printing  has  begun. 

MInery  Corporation 

i  >  lEW  YORK 
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FAST  AND  FAIR  NEWS 

CHEAP  and  fast  news  communication  between 
New  York  and  London  has  destroyed  any  cause 
for  ill-will  that  might  have  arisen  from  the 
sinking  of  the  British  steamer  Vestris  and  the  sub¬ 
sequent  investigation  by  United  States  authorities. 

Seldom  has  any  newspaper  been  confronted  with 
a  recital  of  facts  so  starkly  sensational  as  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  Vestris  survivors  when  they  were 
landed  in  New  York.  The  indignation  of  the  res¬ 
cued  passengers  needed  no  embellishment  to  make 
headlines  of  the  yellowest  hue,  and  when  the  gist 
of  these  headlines  was  cabled  to  London,  tfie  British 
press  was  quick  to  scent  an  American  plot  to  drive 
Britain  from  the  seas.  The  impression  was  not 
dispelled  by  cabled  accounts  of  the  first  two  days 
of  the  New  York  investigation,  which  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  hastily  to  take  testimony  before  witnesses 
dispersed  and  which  at  the  start  was  conducted  by 
men  unfamiliar  with  the  sea  and  its  customs.  News 
communications  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  week,  as 
reflected  in  New  York  <lispatches  published  in  Lon¬ 
don  i>ai)crs,  were  making  mischief. 

Common  sense  supervened  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  Following  a  dispatch  by  its  New  York 
correspondent,  a  London  daily  demanded  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  nautical  advisers  to  the  New  York  inquiry, 
and  a  request  to  that  effect  by  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  here  met  prompt  compliance. 

An  immediate  change  in  the  character  of  news 
cabled  to  London  was  noted.  The  inquiry  has  been 
intelligently  and  adequately  chronicled  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  press,  despite  the  fact  that  questioning  by  the 
naval  experts  has  produced  testimony  far  more  dam¬ 
aging  to  those  in  charge  of  the  ship  than  the  in¬ 
terrogations  of  the  United  States  Attorney,  which 
London  papers  had  denounced  as  ‘‘badgering.’* 

The  true  aims  of  the  American  inquiry  have  been 
set  before  the  people  of  England  in  a  cabled  inter¬ 
view  and  biography  of  United  States  Attorney  Tuttle, 
who,  a  few  days  before  had  been  pictured  as  an 
obscure  lawyer  seeking  political  glory. 

The  New  York  papers,  some  of  which  during  the 
first  few  days  printed  reports  that  have  since  been 
proven  baseless,  quickly  turned  to  reporting  the  news 
as  the  inquiry  developed,  several  employing  experts 
to  explain  technicalities.  No  effort  has  "been  made 
by  American  newspapers  to  turn  the  tragedy  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  merchant  marine. 
The  inquiry  and  the  American  newspaper  reports 
have  had  the  evident  object  of  informing  the  public 
as  to  what  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  100  human 
beings  of  all  races  and  colors,  and  to  remove  those 
causes,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  future. 

Thanks  to  fast  and  fair  news,  the  attitude  of  Brit¬ 
ish  readers  has  been  changed  from  defensive  indig¬ 
nation  to  calm  attendance  upon  the  findings  of  a 
tribunal  in  which  they  have  confidence,  and  which 
was  created  through  the  intervention  of  a  newspaper 
man  who  kept  his  head  when  the  international  win¬ 
dow-smashing  started. 


"Buy  the  back  page  and  we’ll  give  you  the 
front"  is  outworn  newspaper  practice,  but  we  see 
occasional  surz'kals  of  it  in  widely  circulated 
tnagasines. 


THE  DEALER  SPEAKS 


The  dealers  demanded  it! 

That  is  the  reason,  it  is  exjdained,  that  the 
Freed-Eisemann  Radio  Corporation  has  trans¬ 
ferred  its  entire  $250,000  annual  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  from  magazines  to  newspapers,  after  years  of 
attempting  to  justify  apportionment  between  local  and 
national  mediums. 

If  local  dealers  were  to  decide  this  issue  for  all 
national  advertisers  a  deluge  of  copy  hitherto  un¬ 
known  would  flood  the  newspapers  of  this  country. 
For  the  dealer  wants  selling  action.  The  newspaper 
gives  it  The  dealer  wants  a  tie-up  with  conditions 
as  they  exist  on  his  counters.  The  newspaper  satis¬ 
fies  demand  by  directing  the  consumer  to  a  store. 
No  wonder  dealers  demand  the  local  medium— it  sells 
merchandise  today.  Freed-Eisemann  has  found  a" 
path  that  others  have  followed  with  profits  tfjey  had 
not  before  realized  were  possible. 


That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanks¬ 
giving,  and  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works. — 
Psalm  26,  7. 


STANDARDIZATION  PLUS 


Lottery  schemes  have  no  place  in  newspaper 
promotion,  and  the  British  court  which  ruled 
against  them  is  in  line  with  the  best  thought  of 
publishers  and  advertisers. 


NAILING  A  FAKER 


The  North  American  press  can  thank  Calgary 
(Alta.)  Herald  for  tossing  a  legal  noose 
around  the  nimble  heels  of  one  circus  press 
agent.  Hundreds  of  yams  are  sent  to  newspapers 
and  dozens  are  printed  which  have  no  more  basis  in 
truth  than  the  story  sent  the  Calgary  paper  of  a 
projected  investment  by  the  circus  in  a  (Calgary  mo¬ 
tion  jMcture  enterprise,  but  seldom  are  the  tricksters 
caught.  The  usual  practice  is  to  drop  the  subject 
after  the  first  story.  We  should  like  to  see  a  test 
case  brought  in  New  York  or  any  other  American 
state  which  has  legislation  making  it  a  crime  to  fur¬ 
nish  false  news  for  publication,  or  under  the  general 
statutes  prohibiting  fraud. 

Much  press  agent  matter,  of  course,  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  these  statutes.  Many  offerings  of  the 
publicity  agent  now  find  nemesis  in  the  pencil  of 
skeptical  editors,  and  that  is  the  ideal  defense  against 
free  publicity  raids.  That  defense,  however,  is  un¬ 
availing  against  apparently  authentic  news  of  com¬ 
pelling  value  and  newspapers  in  general  have  taken 
their  licking  silently  when  one  of  these  contributions 
goes  bad.  Knowledge  by  the  staff  and  the  press 
agents  that  newspapers  will  invoke  existing  legal 
remedies  against  these  assaults  on  reputation  and 
goodwill  may  make  the  former  more  alert  to  detect 
fakery  and  the  latter  less  ready  to  attempt  it 


I  ^  L 


Twenty  years’  incessant  complaint  by  everybody 
having  anything  to  do  with  newspapers  against 
the  arrant  individuality  of  the  business  seems  to 
be  having  its  effect,  and  not  especially  for  the  good  of 
the  newspaper  business.  Standardization  has  become 
most  pronounced  where  it  was  least  needed  and  it  has 
developed  least  where  the  need  was  greatest. 

The  advertising  interests  which  control  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  need  an  occasional  renunder 
by  the  publishers,  who  pay  most  of  the  dues,  that  the 
Bureau’s  field  is  the  auditing  of  circulation  reports, 
and  that  standardization  of  newspaper  practice  be¬ 
yond  what  is  needed  to  that  end  is  beyond  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  the  Bureau  exists.  Efforts  by  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  to  have  publish¬ 
ers  finance  research  of  individual  market  areas  for  the 
benefit  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  advertisers  have 
to  date  met  with  scant  enthusiasm.  The  newspaper 
business  is  not  so  young  as  it  was  when  the  Audit 
Bureau  was  founded  and  we  doubt  that  it  will  permit 
the  rise  of  a  similar  structure  with  power  over  news¬ 
papers  disproportionate  to  control  by  newspapers. 

Similarity  in  content  is  being  matched  by  similarity 
in  appearance  as  publishers  order  new  equipment  and 
change  their  papers’  dress  and  format  to  meet  the  new 
requirements.  Press  manufacturers  still  produce 
machines  to  individual  specifications,  but  not  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  they  did  20  years  ago.  There  remain  plenty  of 
variations  here,  however,  as  tfie  many  paper-roll  sizes 
in  use  attest.  There  remains  a  wide  field  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  for  adoption  of  standards  which 
will  make  for  easier  and  cheaper  production  without 
extinguishing  the  spark  of  initiative  and  individual 
effort  that  is  vital  to  the  newspaper.  In  other  depart¬ 
ments  every  move  toward  mechanization  carries  with 
it  the  peril  of  eliminating  the  human  element,  that, 
with  all  its  errors,  supplies  the  driving  force. 


THE  ALBANY  STRIKE 


Reckless  leadership,  from  the  evidence  is 
hand  as  this  issue  goes  to  press,  seems  to  haw 
led  the  Typographical  Union  at  Albany,  N.  Y, 
into  the  same  kind  of  a  battle  with  the  nevspapen 
that  proved  disastrous  to  the  web  pressmen  in  New 
York  City  five  years  ago. 

None  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  .\lbany 
newspapers  and  the  union  is  unique.  Present  waget 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  larger  cities.  The 
issue  over  working  hours  is  no  more  complex  than 
dozens  of  similar  disputes  which  have  been  settled 
without  resort  to  strike  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
publishers  offered  to  submit  the  full  dispute  to  arbi¬ 
tration  after  months  of  effort  to  reach  an  agreement 
by  conciliation.  A  request  that  the  new  owners  of 
the  Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening  News  be  given 
opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  dis¬ 
pute  they  acquired  with  their  purchase  was  answered 
by  a  union  ultimatum  demanding  immediate  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  union’s  conditions,  under  threat  of  strike. 
A  walkout  with  International  Union  sanction  ensued. 
The  publishers’  withdrawal  of  all  previous  offers 
was  a  natural  sequence  and  its  characteriz.ation  by 
the  union  as  a  lock-out  appears  unjustified. 

Industrial  conditions  in  New  York  State  are  not 
favorable  to  attempted  despotism  by  organized  print¬ 
ers  over  newspapers.  The  union  has  many  unem¬ 
ployed  members  and  the  schools  established  by  the 
publishers  have  recruited  many  new  compositors. 

The  Albany  union’s  resort  to  extreme  measures 
therefore  seems  likely  to  bring  the  same  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  to  its  membership  as  similar  strikes  in  other 
cities  have  brought  to  the  unions  affected. 


Canadian  provinces  protect  their  paper  indus¬ 
try  and  incidentally  save  U.  S.  publishers  money. 
Next  time  that  incidental  result  may  be  different 
and  less  pleasant.  The  need  is  greater  than  er>er 
for  an  intelligent  reforestation  program  in  this 
country. 


BRADFORD  MERRILL 


WILLIAM  Bradford  Merrill,  whose  passing 
this  week  at  the  age  of  67  years  ended  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  careers  of  modem 
journalism,  touched  at  many  facets  the  manifold 
changes  in  the  newspaper  industry  during  the  past 
50  years.  He  became  a  newspaper  man  at  the  age  of 
16  years  in  Philadelphia  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  Press  at  a  time  when  it  was 
the  training  school  for  many  men  later  famous  in 
journalistic  history.  He  guided  the  New  York  Preu 
through  its  difficult  early  days  and  was  called  to 
the  Nesv  York  World  when  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  at 
the  height  of  his  powers.  His  service  as  managing 
editor  and  financi^  manager  of  the  World  termi¬ 
nated  in  1908,  when  he  joined  the  Hearst  service  a 
manager  of  the  New  York  American,  and  in  1917 
he  became  general  manager  of  all  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  a  post  he  held  until  his  retirement  two  yean 
ago. 

The  genius  that  had  marked  his  first  thirty  yean 
as  an  editorial  executive  was  equally  apparent  in 
his  later  years  as  the  business  head  of  gigantic  en¬ 
terprises.  His  wise  counsel  and  ability  to  conciliate 
were  often  called  upon  in  disputes  affecting  all  the 
New  York  City  newspapers,  and  many  of  the  wage 
contracts  now  in  force  in  New  York  were  drawn 
largely  under  his  direction.  He  retired  from  active 
service  with  the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
publishers,  and  to  the  end  he  kept  his  early  interest 
in  news  and  editorial  activities.  He  had  been  wealthy 
for  many  years,  but  the  young  men  of  Park  Row 
have  watched  him  arrive  at  the  office  first  and  leave 
last,  eating  his  frugal  Itmcheons  at  the  restaurant 
patronized  by  his  reporters  and  compositors,  and 
taking  few  days  off  or  vacations.  His  career  spanned 
the  transitions  of  journalism  from  the  day  of  the 
great  personal  editor,  through  the  heroics  of  yellow 
journalism,  to  the  chain  ownership  and  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  the  business  executive.  Throughout  he  did 
his  job  well. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


p  B.  BLETHEN,  publisher  of  the 
V*  Seattle  Times,  and  Mrs.  Blethen  are 
in  the  east  for  three  or  four  weeks  and 
fill  siiend  most  of  their  time  in  and 
uoond  New  York  and  Chicago.  They 
fill  ri  tum  to  Seattle  a  few  days  before 
(Jristinas. 

Jnli.'in  S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Hn)  York  Evening  Ppst,  spent  Thanks- 
pring  Day  with  his  daughter  who  is  at- 
i^ing  the  Foxcroft  School,  Middle- 
terg,  Va. 

Roy  Howard,  chairman  of  the  board 
d  the  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  will 
lave  for  a  hunting  trip  in  Georgia  about 
Dec.  1. 

Maj.  John  S.  Cohen,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  entertained  Gov.  Alfred 
E.  Smith  at  luncheon  when  the  former 
Democratic  candidate  for  President 
lisited  in  Atlanta,  Nov.  26. 

William  H.  Reed,  publisher  of  the 
ftmton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  gave  the  ad- 
Jtiss  at  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  in 
honor  of  the  members  of  the  Taunton 
High  School  who  served  in  the  World 
liar,  Nov.  22. 

Cortland  H.  Young,  publisher  of  the 
Clinton  (la.)  Herald,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Clinton  County  .Agricultural 
Fair  at  the  annual  meeting  last  week. 

W.  F.  Muse,  editor  of  the  Mason  City 
(la.)  Globe  Gazette,  is  on  an  automobile 
:oar  to  Florida,  where  he  will  spend  the 
winter.  Enroute  he  will  visit  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Norris  in  New  York 
dty  and  go  south  along  the  East  Coast. 

J.  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  will  be 
the  first  speaker  on  the  year’s  program 
for  the  Journalism  Dinner  Club,  organ- 
lation  of  journalism  students  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.  “Ding”  will  speak 
tefore  thie  club  on  Dec.  5.  Walter  M. 
Harrison,  manning,  editor  of  the  Okla- 
noma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
will  speak  Jan.  9. 

L  J.  Stackpole,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  spoke  re¬ 
cently  over  station  WB.AK  operated  by 
tbe  Pennsylvania  State  Police. 

Harold  C.  Place,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Sews-Ree,  was  in  New  York  this  week 
on  business. 

Paul  Block,  president  of  Paul  Block, 
Inc.,  and  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
kneheon  given  in  the  William  Penn 
Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Nov.  16,  by  Edgar  J. 
Kanfmann  of  that  city. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFnCE 

r  M.  ANTRIM,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribwie, 
was  the  guest  of  Iota  Sigma  fraternity 
of  Northwestern  University  at  a  recent 
faner. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Mrs.  Friendly 
■otored  up  to  New  Haven  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  24,  and  attended  the  Yale-Harvard 
football  game. 

C.  N.  Milton,  formerly  advertising 
onnager  for  the  Pampa  (Tex.)  News 
kas  joined  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Porger  Herald. 

A  daughter,  their  second,  was  born 
OKcntly  to  Mrs.  Kuraner  and  Walter 
Karaner,  the  latter  of  the  Antonio 
Pspress  and  News  advertising  staff. 

Alger  Jones,  for  two  years  advertising 
■anager  for  the  Nacogdoches  (Tex.) 
fWy  Sentinel,  has  been  transferred  by 
■anagers  of  the  Nunn-Warren  newspa- 
kr  chain  to  Pampa  wher-  he  will  serve 
■  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Tribune. 

Roy  Ross,  for  the  past  three  years  an 
*^vwising  salesman  for  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Mkh.)  Daily  News  has  joined  the  Mack 
«_Co.,  local  department  store,  as  adver- 
liaing  director.  J.  S.  Howell,  advertis- 
■f  talesman,  has  left  the  News  to  join 
^■ipboll-Ewald,  Detroit  agency.  Victor 
w,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
fWy  News  Ypsilanti  bureau,  has  been 
*<i<kd  to  the  dl^lay  staff. 

Wniiam  G.  Spence,  treasurer  of  the 
(Mats.)  Courier-Citizen  and 
Walter  B.  Reilly,  general  manager  of  the 


Courier-Citizen,  were  joint  chairmen  of 
the  Lowell  Community  Chest  campaign 
which  has  come  to  a  successful  close 
with  its  quota  of  $149,000  exceeded  by 
$10,(XW.  Miles  F.  P.  Dallison  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  Courier-Citizen,  was 
publicity  director  for  the  campaign. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

TYEWITT  GILBERT,  who  has  been 
editor  of  the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Budget 
for  the  last  nine  years  is  now  associate 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Pacific 
Fisherman. 

LeGette  Blythe,  reporter  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  who  recently 
underwent  an  operation,  has  returned  to 
active  duty. 

Willard  de  Lue  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  spoke  before  the 
Boston  Lions  Club  Nov.  21. 

M.  V.  Burgess,  real  estate  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh-Gettysburg 
College  Alumni  Association  recently. 

Miss  Florence  Mahoney  has  been  added 
to  the  social  staff  of  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

Leonard  Smith,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk.  New  York  Ei'ening  Post,  is  now 
on  the  Herald  Tribune  copy  desk. 

A.  J.  (Archie)  Kennell,  f'*;  several 
years  a  Cleveland  newspajier  man,  has 
been  made  deputy  clerk  of  the  Cuyahoga 
county  board  of  elections. 

Owen  Flanders,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Fall  Rh'er  (Mass.)  Globe,  acted  as  one 
of  the  judges  recently  in  the  one  act 
prize  play  contest  conducted  in  Fall  River 
by  the  Roberson-Smith  Players. 

Arthur  Thieleman,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff,  Pitts^rgh  Sun-Telegraph  is 
now  associated  with  the  Pittsburgh  offices 
of  the  Cunard-Anchor  Lines. 

.Arthur  N.  Cloud  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Ei’erson  (Wash.)  Valley  Home 
to  the  Poteros  (Wash.)  Reporter.  His 
place  on  the  Valley  Home  has  been  filled 
by  Jack  Geoghegan,  Jr. 

J.  Edward  Norcross  has  been  appointed 
Victoria  correspondent  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Star. 

John  B.  Shaw,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  Victoria  (B.  C.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Vancouver  Star. 

John  Hickey,  formerly  of  the  Victoria 
Colonist,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Star. 

Cornelius  P.  McFadden,  formerly  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  is  now  a 
mendier  of  the  staff  of  Main  &  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  public  accountants. 

Herve  W.  Miner,  managing  editor  of 
the  Canton  (O.)  Daily  News  discussed 
“The  Making  of  a  Newspaper”  before 
the  Dover  (O.)  Kiwanis  (ilub,  Nov.  20. 

James  P.  Selvage,  for  several  years 
with  the  news  department  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has  resigned  to  join 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


T  ESLIE  STRATTON,  managing  edi- 
_  tor  of  the  Coney  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  the  only  weekly  at  New  York 
City’s  summer 
amusement  center, 
has  been  in  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  20  years  al¬ 
though  he  is  only 
35  years  old.  -At 
the  age  of  15  he 
start^  working 
ing  for  his  grand- 
father,  who 
founded  the  first 
weekly  in  South 
Brooklyn,  later 
moving  to  Coney 
Island.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Poly¬ 
technic  Prepara¬ 
tory  School  in  Brooklyn. 

When  he  succeeded  to  the  editorship 
of  the  Times,  he  started  a  column  en¬ 
titled  “N’Everything,”  which  he  has  been 
conducting  for  the  past  12  years.  A 
short  time  ago  he  published  a  book,  “The 
Old  Priest’s  Philosophy,”  based  on  his 
essays  which  apwared  in  the  column. 

Under  Mr.  Stratton’s  direction  the) 
Times  campaigned  for  the  $1,000,000 
boardwalk  erected  along  Coney’s  shore 
front  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  Half- 
Moon  Hotel,  a  community-owned  hos¬ 
telry,  recently  opened  at  the  resort. 


the  Washington  bureau  of  the  .Associated 
Tress. 

Frederick  Duerr,  of  the  local  staff, 
Seattle  Times,  has  been  made  commercial 
editor.  .Arthur  G.  Lomax,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  given  a  new  p(jst  created 
under  the  title  “manager  of  the  financial 
department.” 

Michael  Zack,  labor  reporter  on  the 
\Lymn  (Mass.)  Telcgram-Netvs,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  state  representative  from 
the  ninth  Essex  district.  In  his  honor 
the  Lynn  Press  Qub,  Nov.  21,  gave  a 
banquet  and  presented  Mr.  Zack  with  a 
brief  case.  At  the  business  session  of 
the  club,  which  followed  the  banquet, 
these  new  members  were  elected :  Max¬ 
well  Fox,  Lynn  Item;  Newton  Courtney, 
Joseph  Cullen,  Alfred  Maines  and  Rich¬ 
ard  Crawley,  Telegram-News,  and  Frank 
Dolan,  Boston  Globe. 

Theodore  C.  Wallen,  staff  member  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  southern  states  making 
a  political  survey. 

A.  L.  Shelton  has  resigned  from  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  to  become  telegraph  editor  on 
the  Charlotte  News,  succeeding  James  L. 
^Ivage,  resigned. 

Paul  Gilbert,  formerly  on  the  Chicagp 
Evening  Post,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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history  of  Oiicago,  called  "Giicago  and 
Its  Makers,”  soon  to  be  published  in  a 
limited  edition.  The  book  will  contain  a 
thousand  pages,  four  hundred  of  them 
devoted  to  photographs,  and  priced  at 
$25. 

Paul  T.  DeVore,  formerly  of  the 
Helena  (Mont.)  Independent,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
T  ribune. 

Fowler  Hill,  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  sold  his  first 
novel  to  EL  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  It  is  called 
“Plundered  Host”  and  is  scheduled  for 
publication  early  in  January. 

Carroll  L.  Wilson,  until  recently  editor 
of  the  Hacard  (Ky.)  Herald,  weekly,  is 
the  new  managing  editor  of  the  Edenton 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News.  Wilson  is  a  two- 
time  wituier  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation's  annual  award  for  the  best  edi¬ 
torial  and  best  makeup. 

Eugene  Travis,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Evening  Appeal,  this  week 
returned  to  that  paper  as  special  assign¬ 
ment  man,  coming  from  Atlanta  where 
he  had  worked  several  months  on  the 
Atlanta  Georgian  as  city  editor  and  on 
special  assignments. 

Alfred  M.  Frankfurter,  who  has  worked 
for  the  Berlin  Tageblatt  and  Le  Matin 
in  Paris,  as  well  as  other  European  news¬ 
papers,  is  now  a  member  of  the  cable 
news  department  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

E.  Ross  Bartley,  secretary  to  Vice- 
President  CTharlcs  G.  Dawes  and  formerly 
in  the  Washington  office  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the 
Union  League  Qub  in  Chicago  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Washington  to 
complete  his  work  there  during  the  short 
session  of  Congress.  Among  the  speakers 
was  Richard  J.  Finnegan,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Doily  Journal. 

St.  Qair  McKelway,  staff  member  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  sailed 
Nov.  22,  on  the  President  Van  Buren  for 
the  Orient.  He  will  spend  two  years 
touring  the  world. 

Alex  Barbee,  for  the  past  two  years 
managing  editor  of  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen,  has  resigned,  effective  Dec.  1. 
He  will  spend  tlw  next  several  months 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  successor  on 
the  Citizen  has  not  been  named. 

Hilton  Butler,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Memphit  Press-Scimitar,  has  left  that 
paper  and  opened  a  law  office  in  (green¬ 
wood,  Miss.  His  run  was  taken  over  by 
Lysle  Tomerlin,  assignment  man. 

Harold  Bagley  and  A1  Ferguson,  re¬ 
porters,  and  Kay  Harms,  feature  writer 
on  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  are  all 
on  sick  leave. 

Stephen  Humphrey,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  visited  old 
friends  at  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  while 
on  a  leave  of  absence  last  week. 

Oarence  Griffin,  news  editor  of  the 
Forest  City  (N.  C.)  Courier,  and  an 
active  county  historian,  has  been  elected 
third  vice-president  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Literary  and  Historical  Association. 

Miss  Hazel  Mizelle,  reporter  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  who  was 
recently  called  to  her  home  at  Roberson- 
ville  by  the  death  of  her  father,  has  de¬ 
cided  not  to  return  to  Charlotte.  She 
will  do  feature  work  in  eastern  North 
(^rolina  for  the  Observer. 

Dan.  S.  McQuarrie,  reporter  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  and  Mrs. 
McQuarrie  are  parents  of  a  daughter. 

Donald  F.  Montgomery  and  WaltCT  J. 
Adams  have  left  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
staff  and  were  replaced  by  J.  W.  Curley 
and  O.  Westcott  Young. 

Kenneth  E.  Cook  has  left  the  Port 
Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald  to  join  the 
Great  Falls  Tribune  as  a  reporter. 

Leighton  Blood,  former  member  of  the 
Boston  Post  staff  and  more  recently  of 
the  Hearst  magazines  in  New  Yoric  City, 
has  joined  the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Boston 
Evening  American. 

Edwin  K.  Gross  has  resigned  as  vicin¬ 
ity  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times  to  enter 
Y.M.CA.  work  in  that  dty.  John  Mc¬ 


Namara,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo  Courier 
and  Express,  is  his  successor. 

George  Kolbe  has  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
and  is  now  in  New  York. 

L.  L.  Engelking,  of  the  night  rewrite 
staff  of  the  New  Yprk  Herald  Tribune, 
has  gone  to  Texas,  his  home  state,  for  a 
month’s  visit.  His  place  is  being  filled 
by  Arthur  N.  Chamberlin  of  the  staff. 

Shelton  Lawrence,  formerly  of  the  Tul¬ 
sa  World,  has  joined  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  reportorul  staff. 

Eddie  Brietz,  sports  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  is  at  his 
desk  again  after  an  illness. 

Ralph  Pool,  for  several  years  news 
editor  of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N,  C.) 
Independent,  has  gone  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  ^come  state  news  editor  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  Pilot. 

Richard  Crandell  of  the  staff  of  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  desk.  Mr.  Crandell 
replaces  Robert  W.  Lillard,  who  is  now 
on  the  copy  desk. 

F.  Tillman  Durdin,  recently  on  the  Fort 
Worth  Record-Telegram  staff,  is  now  a 
reporter  for  the  5an  Antonio  Express. 

Edward  Tranter,  formerly  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier  and  Express  sports  staff, 
has  succeeded  Robert  Stedler  as  sports 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  the  latter 
having  gone  to  the  Evening  News  to  suc¬ 
ceed  (Chester  Youll,  resigned. 

Ciene  Robinson  has  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  copy  desk.  He 
formerly  worked  for  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean. 

Richard  Reagan,  for  several  years  ship 
news  reporter  for  the  City  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  prior  to  that  with  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has  returned  to 
the  Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Reagan  will 
assist  the  Herald  Tribune’s  ship  news 
reporter,  and  do  general  assignments. 

Henry  Arends,  editor  of  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Labor  Journal,  is  recovering 
from  a  recent  operation. 

Cieorge  Gifford  of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  has 
joined  the  sporting  staff  of  the  Spring- 
held  (Mass.)  Union.  Gifford  is  a  Holy 
Cross  graduate,  class  of  1927. 

William  F.  Salathe,  formerly  of  the 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  mid  Daily,  has  joined 
the  San  Antonio  Evening  News  street 
staff. 

R.  VN'.  Donaldson  of  the  San  Antonio 
Express  copy  desk  has  been  appointed 
judge  of  the  corporation  court  of  Alamo 
Heights,  a  suburb. 

R.  Franklyn  Engle,  formerly  of  the 
Neu>  Yprk  American,  now  in  publicity 
work,  is  planning  to  start  a  weekly,  the 
New  York  Sports  Tab,  about  Feb.  7. 

Stepl^n  Dick  has  been  appointed  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Daily  Courier  of  the 
Oranges  and  Maplewo<^,  succeeding  A. 
Fhilbrook  Smith,  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  city  department. 

Kenneth  P.  Middleton  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post  represented  his  paper 
at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
Nov.  26  and  27. 

Miss  Vina  Lindsay  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal-Post  covered  the  crowd  story  at 
the  annual  Missouri-Kansas  football 
game  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  Nov.  24.  CJeorge 
Clauthen  of  the  Journal-Post  handled  the 
picture  assignment  by  airplane. 

Richard  Overmeyer,  state  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  was  the  speaker  at  the 
dinner  meeting  Nov.  27  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Press  Gub.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  hold  a  dinner  Dec.  3,  with 
Ray  Everson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  News,  as  the  speaker. 

Erie  H.  Smith,  formerly  gravure  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  sales  promotion  for 
the  American  Eagle  Aircraft  corporation 
with  headquarters  in  Kansas  Gty.  Pat 
Murphy,  former  chief  photographer  for 
the  Journal-Post,  has  b^  made  a  press 
representative  of  the  Transcontinental  Air 
Transport,  Inc.,  Detroit. 

Carl  B.  Allen,  aviation  reporter  of  the 
New  York  World,  this  week  obtained 
his  transport  pilots  license  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment 


WEDDING  BELLS 

BAY  G.  BUD  WIN,  dramatic  and  ma- 
sic  editOT  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle,  to  Miss  hwie  Taylor  of 
New  York  Gty,  in  Chicago,  Aug.  24 
The  wedding  was  kept  secret  untU  r^ 
cently. 

Hubbard  F.  Keavy,  Chicago,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Dl.) 
Daily  Pantograph,  now  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Chicago,  to  Miss  M^ 
Harriett  McGraw  of  Bloomingtc Nor. 
21,  in  St  Patrick’s  Church,  BloomingloiL 
Don  Weldon,  city  editor,  .S'on  Antonio 
Evening  News,  to  Miss  Jeaime  Ivey  oi 
San  Antonio,  recently. 

George  Borum,  police  reporter  for  tht 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  to 
Miss  Cecil  Farmer,  of  Farmville,  Va,  a 
graduate  of  Stuart  Circle  Hospital,  at 
Richmond,  last  week.  Mr.  Borum  was 
formerly  on  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  Jr.,  a  member  d 
the  office  staff  of  the  Newark  (N.  T.) 
Evening  News  and  son  of  Eugene  W. 
Farrell,  business  and  advertising  manager 
to  Miss  Mary  Norma  Davis,  ckughter  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Davis  and  the  late  Judge 
Davis,  Nov.  26. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

T  OS  ANGELES  TIMES.  4-page,  Sp^ 
cial  Winter  Resort  Section,  Nov.  21. 

A  32-page  special  edition  describiig 
and  depictirig  the  oil  development  and 
agricultural  industries  of  Pondera  county, 
Mont.,  and  the  concurrent  growth  of  On- 
rad,  the  county  seat,  was  issued  by  ^ 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  Sunday, 
Nov.  18.  Ten  full-page  ads  were  includd 
in  the  section. 

Peterborough  (Ont.)  Evening  Exam¬ 
iner,  74-page  Armistice  Day  edition  wifii 
a  four-page  rotogravure  supplement.  Nor. 
10.  A  feature  of  the  issue  was  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  Examiner’s  front  page  as 
it  appeared  Nov.  11,  1918. 

Monroe  (La.)  News-Star,  liZ-ptgt 
Progress  edition,  Nov.  5. 


We  hand  our  laurel  wreath  to  the 
Nashville  Banner  paragrapher  who  per¬ 
petrated  this  one:  “Th^  days  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  night  club  property  is  said  to 
have  bought  it  padlock,  stock  and  barrel.” 
— Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

A  man  who  is  clever  enough  to  be  bon 
at  horns  is  also  wise  enough  not  to  brag 
about  it. — Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald. 

The  present  front  page  excitemrt 
about  gem  ri^s  is  a  great  opportumtr 
for  some  retail  jeweler  to  launch  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  the  gem  rings  be 
has  in  stock. — Edward  Hope  in  Nev 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  year’s  first  picture  of  Santa  (3am 
is  at  hand.  It  is  pleasant  to  report  that 
he  never  went  on  a  diet. — Detroit  New- 

We  admire  the  honest  smoker  who 
blurts  out,  “There  are  times  when  I  get 
so  sick  of  my  old  pipe  that  I  rush  ool 
and  buy  a  box  of  cigars!”— 7.  R.  Wolf, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Mayor  Walker  made  the  first  page  by 
being  dunned  for  $20,  and  if  that’s  ne« 
we  can  give  some  newspaper  a  big  story 
every  day, — Russel  Crouse,  Nnv  York 
Evening  Post. 

A  football  playrer  has  not  arrived  until 
the  sport  writers  refer  to  him  as  i 
“threat” — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

>  - 

From  London  comes  the  nevs  that 
Mr.  Gordon  Selfridge  wants  to  be  < 
newspaper  proprietor.  In  Amerira,  be 
sai(L  he  started  a  paper  when  he  wm 
twelve  years  of  age.  He  acted  as  advef| 
tising  manager,  and  said  he  mode  rnoogb 
money  to  take  a  tri^-ostensibly  from 
(3iiaigo— to  Niagm  Eadls.  While—** 
conjecture — the  ^itor  and  reporter  tv 
mained  at  home  and  slaved. — FJ’.A,  * 
New  York  World. 
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The  moment  you  are  ready  for  your  gas 
flame,  it  springs  into  full  action! 

Likewise,  at  your  will,  it  is  instantly  and 
completely  extinguished. 

When  you  use  gas,  there  is  no  carrying 
over  of  fires  during  periods  when  heat  is 
not  wanted. 

Nor  is  time  lost  in  bringing  a  Are  up  to 
the  required  temperature. 

This  feature  alone  of  gas  for  industrial 
uses  is  important.  It  represents  a  val« 
uable  saving  of  time;  conservation  of 
man>power,  and  economy  of  operation. 

More  than  that,  the  flexibility  of  gas. 


which  makes  possible  this  very  feature, 
insures  perfect  temperature  control  for 
every  manufacturing  process. 

Quite  naturally,  this  makes  for  improved 
products  and  fe^er  rejections. 

Considering  all  the  many  advantages 
afforded  by  gas— of  which  these  are  but  a 
few — it  is  no  wonder  that  industry  is  to* 
day  employing  gas  in  60,000  different 
ways! 

Your  local  gas  company  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  how  gas  can  be  proAtably  em* 
ployed  in  your  plant.  Telephone  or  write 
to  them — your  inquiry  will  not  obligate 
you. 


For  free  copy  of  book,  ^‘Industrial  Gas  Heat**,  address 

American  Gas  Association 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  BETTER  WITH  GAS 


* 
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ASSOCIATIONS 

■JVEWSPAPER  women  from  surround- 
ittg  towns  have  been  invited  to  attend 
a  large  costume  party  at  the  Hotel  Statler 
ballroom  Dec.  15,  to  be  held  by  the 
Women's  Press  Club  of  Cleveland. 
Guests  will  impersonate  characters  fea¬ 
tured  in  front  page  stories  during  the  year. 

Women’s  Press  Club  of  Columbus, 
O.,  installed  the  following  new  officers 
Nov.  24:  Mrs.  Lewis  W’eizmiller,  presi¬ 
dent;  Miss  Mary  A.  Wilson,  first  vice- 
president;  Juliette  A.  Southard,  second 
vice-president;  Mrs.  Harriet  Douglas, 
third  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Harriet  A. 
Buffet,  recording  secretary ;  Miss  H.  Celia 
Levy,  corresponding  secretary;  Mrs. 
Arthur  Chamberlain,  treasurer. 


Frank  A.  .\rnold  of  New  York,  direc¬ 
tor  of  develonment  of  the  National 
Boadcasting  Company,  spoke  before  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Advertising  (j-ub 
Tuesday,  Nov.  27. 

Off  The  Strei;t  Club,  an  organization 
of  prominent  Chicago  advertising  men, 
entertained  scores  of  poor  children  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  Nov.  22,  at  the  club’s  head¬ 
quarters,  1526  West  Van  Buren  street. 
The  club  was  assisted  by  the  Women’s 
Advertising  club,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Derby¬ 
shire,  president,  acting  as  hostess.  Chas. 
Stoddard  of  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Com¬ 
pany  is  the  club's  president. 


Texas  Managing  Editors'  Ass<«a- 
TION,  comprising  editors  of  the  Associated 
Press  papers  in  the  state,  will  meet  at 
Laredo  I)ec.  2  to  4.  Matters  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  according  to  Max  Bentley  of  ^e 
Abilene  Reporter  and  News,  president,  in¬ 
clude  wire  realignments  and  appointment 
of  regional  staff  correspondents. 

Women's  Advertising  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  celebrated  its  eleventh  birthday 
Tuesday  night,  Nov.  20,  with  a  dinner  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  theatre  party.  Mrs.  Mary 
Martensen,  home  economics  director  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  American,  social 
chairman  of  the  club,  arranged  the  dinner. 

First  issue  of  the  Scoop,  the  revived 
official  publication  of  the  Press  Club  of 
Chicago,  made  its  appearance  last  week 
bearing  on  its  cover  a  portrait  of  Com¬ 
mander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  who  was 
recently  made  a  member  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  The  magazine  is  edited  by 
Charles  Lee  Bryson. 

Temporary  organization  of  the  San 
Antonio  Pre-ss  Club  has  been  effected 
with  election  of  Ben  Baines,  San 
Antonio  Evening  News  reporter,  as  presi¬ 
dent. 

Chicago  Advertising  Council  will 
hold  its  annual  (Christmas  frolic  Dec.  20, 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman.  The  proceeds  will 
go  to  the  Off  The  Street  Qub,  official 
advertising  charity  of  (Chicago.  H.  R. 
Van  Gunten,  vice-president  of  the  Dun- 
ham-Lesan  Company,  is  general  chair¬ 


man. 


Greenville  was  selected  as  the  1929 
meeting  place  of  the  South  Carolina 
College  Pre-ss  Asscoatton,  at  the  final 
business  session  in  Columbia  last  week. 
Furman  University  will  be  the  host. 

More  than  150  delegates  from  four 
states.  North  and  South  Dakota,  Mon¬ 
tana  and  Minnesota  attended  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Northern  Interscho- 
LAsne  Pre,ss  .Association  held  at  the 
state  University,  Grand  Forks,  Nov.  23 
and  24. 


League  of  .Advertising  Women  or 
New  York  have  announced  their  annual 
offer  of  two  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
to  women  interested  in  processing  in  the 
field  of  advertising.  Applications  should 
be  made  in  writing  to  Miss  Lenna  V. 
Wallace,  chairman  scholarship  committee, 
R.  O.  Elastman.  Inc.,  113  West  42nd 
street.  New  York. 

A  series  of  newspaper  contests  will  be 
held  by  the  Florida  State  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  connection  with  the  SOth  annual 
convention  of  the  body  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Lake  Wales,  Fla.,  next  March. 
Definite  dates  of  the  meeting  are  to  be 
announced  later.  The  contests  will  prob¬ 
ably  include  those  on  best  front  page, 
best  editorial  page,  best  all-around  make¬ 
up  and  best  piece  of  community  work  per¬ 
formed  during  the  past  year.  H.  H. 
Hudson,  publisher  of  the  Titusville 
(F]&.) Star- Advocate  will  again  manage 
this  feature  of  the  convention. 


Sixth  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  was  held  at  the  plant 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
in  Brooklyn,  Nov.  15.  Norman  Dodge, 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler  Company, 
gave  a  brief  talk.  Samuel  J*  Palmer, 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Printer’s 
group,  presided. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

qXjRRANCE  (CAL)  HERALD,  Lo- 

ntita  (Cal.)  News  and  the  Automatic 
Printing  Company  have  moved  into  their 
new  home  on  the  El  Prado  Parkway, 
Torrance,  Cal.  The  building  is  of  Span¬ 
ish  architecture,  brick  and  white  stucco, 
the  front  being  two  stories  in  height. 
Grover  C.  Whyte  and  W.  Harold  Kings¬ 
ley  own  the  two  papers  and  also  have 
a  half  interest  with  H.  F.  Ulbright  in 
the  Automatic  Printing  Company. 

Knoxville  (la.)  Journal  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  expansion  of  its 
mechanical  department  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  plant  space  50  per  cent.  The 
annex  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  job 
printing  work,  it  was  said,  by  M.  L. 
Curtis,  publisher. 

Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  started 
nearly  three  years  ago,  is  to  move  into 
its  new  home  late  in  November.  The 
Producer  is  published  by  James  'T. 
Jackson. 

Newspaper  editors  of  central  and 
southwestern  Ohio  gathered  on  Nov.  24 
at  Lebanon,  O.  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  IVestern  Star’s  new  plant. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

JpRANK  CARRIER,  formerly  of  Gar¬ 
den  City,  S.  D.,  has  purchased  the 
Midland  (S.  D.)  Mail,  from  E.  M.  Ly¬ 
man. 

Carl  Miller,  editor-owner  of  the 
Texarkana  Txvin  City  News,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the  Horatio 
(Ark.)  Times  plant,  which  he  was  to 
move  to  Texarkana  for  use  of  the  Twin 
City  News. 

Charles  C.  Higby,  who  was  installing 
machinery  at  Avoca,  N.  Y.,  preparatory 
to  beginning  publication  of  a  new  weekly 
to  be  known  as  the  Atvea  Journal,  has 
purchased  the  Ai>oca  Advance-Press  and 
will  edit  and  publish  that  newspaper  in¬ 
stead.  The  Journal  will  not  appear. 

C.  VV.  Trent,  publisher  of  the  Custer 
(S.  D.)  Chronicle,  has  purchased  sub¬ 
scription  list,  ^ant  and  good  will  of  the 
Hermosa  (S.  D.)  Westerner,  which  will 
be  consolidated  with  the  Chronicle. 

Gark  Kinnaird,  publisher  of  the  Eden- 
ton  (N.  C.)  Doily  News,  has  added  an¬ 
other  weekly  to  the  string  he  controls, 
making  five  in  all.  The  latest  addition 
is  the  Tyrrell  County  Progress,  pub¬ 
lished  at  Columbia,  N.  C.,  which  ht 
obtained  from  A.  B.  Wallace  of  Bel- 
haven,  N.  C.  The  other  Kinnaird 
weeklies  are  the  Windsor  Ledger,  Aul- 
ander  Advance,  Plymouth,  Washington 
County  News  and  Hertford  News. 

John  F.  Smoyer,  president  of  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Weekly  Independent,  has 
sold  that  paper  and  its  job  printing  plant 
to  John  W.  Colton  of  Portchester,  N.  Y., 
who  took  charge  Nov.  26.  The  sale  was 
handled  by  J.  B.  Shale,  newspaper  broker. 
New  York. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

lyfAURlTZ  A.  HALLGREN  sailed 
Saturday  on  the  steamship  Thuringia 
to  join  the  United  Press  staff  in  Berlin. 
For  the  past  year  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  U.  P.  Washington  staff.  Hallgren 
is  a  native  of  Chica^,  and  was  formerly 
on  the  Chicago  Doily  News. 

Roscoe  Snipes,  formerly  night  manager 
for  the  United  Press  in  .Atlanta,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  New  York  day  staff. 

Reuel  S.  Moore  has  been  appointed 
mailer  of  the  Honolulu  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  and  will  succeed  H.  R. 
Ekins,  who  returns  to  New  York  to 
join  the  foreign  staff.  Moore  was 
formerly  manager  of  the  Portland,  Ore., 
United  Press  bureau,  and  later  Pacific 
Coast  business  representative. 


If  You  are 
Selling  to  Women 


1 


you  will  find  much  of  vital 
interest  to  you  in  the  four 
paragraphs  that  follow. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  home  paper  and  goes  into  the 
kind  of  homes  you  want  to  reach.  A 
little  more  than  85%  of  the  Monitor’s 
circulation  goes  directly  into  the  home 
under  wrapper. 

The  readers  of  the  Monitor,  as  a  rule, 
make  it  a  point  to  supply  their  needs 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Monitor. 

The  Monitor  supplies  something  which 
no  other  newspaper  and  no  magazine  is 
able  to  provide,  namely,  retailers  in 
hundreds  of  cities  who  themselves  ad¬ 
vertise  in  the  Monitor  and  mention  in 
their  advertisements  manufactured 
goods  nationally  advertised  in  the 
Monitor. 

The  Monitor  publishes  Household  pages, 
containing  news  and  feature  matter  of 
particular  interest  to  women  and  carry¬ 
ing  advertisements  appealing  especially 
to  women. 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

AN  INTERNA’nONAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Nation-Wide  Dealer  Tie-In 
for  Manufacturers” 

Pnblithsd  by  Hic  Christian  Science  PubUthinR  Society,  107  Falmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mai< 
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Dedicated  to  God 
and  Mcin  Alike 


IN  certain  epochal  periods  of  Man’s  onward  march  to  a  greater 
civilization,  a  surer  prosperity,  some  one,  great,  outstanding 
obligation  projects  itself  from  the  confused,  feverish  pageantry  of 
his  20-Century  ambition.  And  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  spiritual 
obligation.  He  recognizes  that  he  owes  a  something  more  of  him¬ 
self  to  society  than  a  purely  material  concept. 

If  this  consciousness  is  given  the  slightest  encouragement,  it  will  be  found 
to  embrace  numerous  precious  fundamentals  of  the  truest,  most  noble  religion 
of  all  ...  .  the  privilege  of  doing  for  others. 

To-day.  we  believe  that  the  completion  of  the  Broadway  Temple 
measures  up  to  this  exacting  standard  of  group  achievement,  made  possible 
by  your  heart  and  my  heart,  unselfishly  directed.  Not  in  a  century  has 
the  world  witnessed  a  more  magnificent,  a  more  impressive  and  stupenduous 
undertaking.  To  become  a  living  part  of  it  is  to  commune  with  the  stars 
....  to  come  very  close  to  God  ....  to  perpetuate  the  spiritual  side  of 
you  in  such  an  intensely  practical  mapner.  as  to  persist — not  alone  in  YOUR 
generation — but  through  dim  perspective  of  the  future. 

New  York — a  world  in  itself — needs,  more  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  an  accessible,  democratic,  open-door  edifice  devoted  to  Christianity 
as  expressed  in  hourly  need — hourly  devotion  to  right  living  and  right 
thinking.  Here,  under  one  divine  roof,  men  and  women  and  children  may 
pray  or  play,  in  an  identical  spirit  of  Godliness.  Nor  is  it  an  idea  dedicated 
to  New  York  alone  ....  the  Metropolis  plays  host  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  and  its  arms  are  open  to  the  greatest  “congregation"  human  mind 
may  imagine. 

Within  these  inspired  walls  the  foot-fall  of  every  logical  human  need 
will  be  heard — play,  sports,  drama,  social  get-togethers,  the  vast  resources 
of  a  gigantic  auditorium — food  for  both  the  body  and  the  soul. 

And  as  the  immortal  hour  is  reached  when  that  celestial,  luminous  cross 
flashes  into  the  night,  above  the  tumult  of  Manhattan,  you  must  be  able  to 
say  to  yourself: — “I  did  my  modest  share  to  make  it  possible  ....  something 
of  me  and  mine  has  been  dedicated  to  God  and  Man,  alike." 


Please  send  checks  today  to  General  Samuel  McRoberts, 
Treasurer  of  Broadway  Temple,  care  of  the  Chatham  fit  Phoenix 
National  Bank,  149  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  use  the  coupon 
below. 


*  BROADWAY  TEMPLE 


An  American  type  of  Cathedral  thirty-eix  etor- 
iee  hinh — aurmounted  by  the  Byrd  Aviation 
Beacon — viaible  for  100  miles — for  which 
$  1 00,000  has  alr.eady  been  pledtred.  The  struc¬ 
ture  will  contain  an  auditorium  seating  2,200 
people;  a  great  social  plant  open  to  all  creeds 
and  sects;  gymnasium;  swimming  pool;  apart¬ 
ment  houses  and  a  great  hotel- — the  income 
from  which,  after  liquidating  the  indebtedness, 
will  provide  $200,000  a  year  for  religious  and 
social  work  throughout  the  New  York  Area. 


1  will  pay  to  General  Samuel  McRoberts,  Treasurer  of 

THE  BROADWAY  TEMPLE  CORPOR.^TION,  $ . 

dollars,  payable  quarterly — January  1st — April  1st — July 
!•* — October  1st — through  the  years  1929  and  1930. 


Nmme  . . 
Address 


City  . 

Please  mail  today  to  General  Samuel  McRoherts, 
Treasurer  of  The  Broadway  Temple  Corporation,  care  of 
the  Chatham  flc  Phoenix  National  Bank,  1 49  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  ThanksI 
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WHAT  SPACE  BUYERS 
OUGHT  TO  KNOW 


James  Allen,  Jr.,  Doriaad  AdTertUinc 
Afencies,  Presents  Brief  List  of 
Qualifications  at  Adrertisinc 
School 


Larger  Appropriation  Expected 

It  is  understood  that  the  advertising 
appropriaticHi  of  Armour  &  Co.  for  the 
coming  year  is  to  be  std>stantially  in¬ 
creased,  as  a  result  of  very  successful  re¬ 
turns  from  the  past  year’s  advertising  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.  The 
Armour  account  is  handled  by  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 


URGES  NATIONAL  ADVERTISINC 


BulldlDK,  Detroit,  Ulcb.  Will  ■ooo  n 
the  electric  hand  Irons  of  the  Dorer  ! 
turing  Companr,  Dorer,  Ohio.  I 


B.  W.  Rusu*k  Appeals  to  Automotive 
Equipment  Men  to  Co-operate 


An  ap^l  to  members  of  the  Auto- 
lotive  Equipment  Association  to  Co- 


Qualifications  of  a  space  buyer  were 
listed  briefly  by  James  Allen,  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  E>orland  Advertising 
Agency,  addressing  the  recent  class  on 
advertising  procedure  and  production  be¬ 
ing  conducted  in  New  York  under  the 
direction  of  Ben  Dalgin,  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 

“The  person  in  charge  of  the  media 
department  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  industrial  centers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  should  have  marketing 
maps  and  data  showing  the  class  of 
people  every  periodical  reaches,  so  that 
selection  of  periodicals  can  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  facts  and  not  by  guesswork,” 
Mr.  Allen  said.  “He  should  consult  with 
the  merchandising  man  in  an  endeavor  to 
know  how  the  product  is  to  be  mer¬ 
chandised.  He  should  consult  with  the 
representatives  as  to  the  best  methods 
of  getting  position  and  work  with  them 
on  contracts  issued.” 

Mr.  Allen  declared  the  most  important 
department  of  an  agency  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  department,  describing  it  as  the 
“apex  of  the  triangle.” 

“A  good  production  manager  must 
know  everything  pertaining  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  any  advertisement  from  the 
time  the  plan  department  starts  it  until 
it  is  completed,  sent  to  the  newspapers 
and  checked.  His  charts  and  follow-up 
must  be  so  complete  that  at  any  con¬ 
ference  he  can  tell  immediately  at  what 
time  a  campaign  will  be  completed  either 
for  presentation  or  release.” 


Has  Cosmetic  Account 


Aubrey  &  Moore,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Boyer  Chemical 
Laboratories  company,  manufacturers  of 
cosmetics,  to  direct  all  of  that  company’s 
advertising.  A  forthcoming  campaign 
will  use  newspapers  and  magazines. 


Bunco  with  Doremus 


Harold  R.  Bunce,  formerly  of  the 
financial  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Doremus  & 
Co.,  financial  advertising,  and  will  work 
directly  with  R.  Andrew  Brown  of  the 
Chicago  office. 


Palmer  Takes  New  Post 


S.  R.  Palmer,  formerly  chief  space 
buyer  for  the  John  H.  Dunham  Company, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Williams 
&  Cunnyngham  and  will  work  with  B. 
F.  Abeling,  space  chief  for  that  agency. 


motive  Equipment  Association  to  co- 
opCTate  in  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  was  made  by  B.  W.  Ruark,  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  association  at  its  meeting 
recently  in  Chicago. 

“In  these  days  of  massed  productitm 
and  massed  competition,”  he  said,  “one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  a 
trade  association  is  the  creation  of  a 
massed  public  confidence  in  its  industry. 
The  surest  way  to  establish  this  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  jmblic  mind  is  a  campaign 
of  massed  national  advertising  through 
well-known  media. 

“Other  national  industries  have  for 
years  been  using  this  most  effective  of 
advertising  forms.  The  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  industry  has  been  particularly  active 
in  advertising  to  its  wholesalers  and  deal¬ 
ers,  as  an  industry,  but  has  not  reached 
the  ultimate  consumer,  the  automobile 
owner  and  driver.  I  would  suggest  to 
this  association  that  it  consider  an  inten¬ 
sive  program  of  national  advertising  with 
special  attention  paid  to  the  Christmas 
season  and  the  summer  touring  season.” 


Frank  If.  Comria  Company,  4S6  North  ii).,.. 
gan  bonleTard,  Chicago.  Will  laane  ' 
copy  on  an  electric  com  popper  of  the 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  on  embe 
7,  to  run  In  practically  erery  paper  In  tba 
try  of  approximately  10,000  or  more. 


DoUanmayar  AdTortUinc  Company,  MetronH. 
tan  Life  Building,  MInneapolla,  Minn.  Bat  h. 
aued  achedulea  to  a  Hat  of  nawapapera  on  Puu 
bnry  Flour  Ifilla  (Health  Bran),  Minneanalk 
Minn.  ^ 


Oayar  Company,  8rd  Natloual  Bank  BniMi., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Placing  account  for  the  Medea 
Company,  Dayton,  manufactnrera  of  c-aloelda 
foot  remedy. 


Charlea  O,  Oraan  Company,  4S0  4th  areaii, 
New  York.  May  laaue  aome  general  ailrertlalH 
about  the  flrat  of  the  year  on  Tanlac.  ^ 


Jetaa  K.  Faaapk  Company,  1801  Rudding  Bead, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  la  laanlng  Chrlatmaa  achat, 
ulea  to  a  Hat  of  nawapapera  on  the  RIllbaiM 
Publlahlng  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Ralph  H.  Jonea  Company,  4S1  Main  atraal, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Will  laaue  achedulea  oa  the 
Tenneaaee  Chemical  and  Copper  Company,  Kao 
York.  In  Febraary,  to  apply  on  contrai  ta  alreaty 
In  effect. 


Larohar-Horton  Company,  44  Franklin  atraat. 
ProTldence,  R.  I.  Will  place  1020  account  ter 
tbe  Flrat  National  Bank  of  New  Bedford,  Maa 
aachuaetta. 


A.  N.  A.  Plana  Special  Meet 

Officials  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  interested  members  will 
hold  a  meeting  with  leaders  of  the 
Lithographers  National  Association  in 
New  York  Dec.  10. 


Ankrum  Agency  Moves 


Intensive  Chicago  Campaign 

The  makers  of  Meccano,  popular  con¬ 
structional  toy,  are  conducting  an  inten¬ 
sive  campaign  in  Chicago  and  its  trading 
territory  to  make  Meccano  a  household 
word  in  every  home  where  there  is  a  boy. 
The  big  advertising  schedule  of  Meccano 
started  on  Nov.  23  and  will  run  until 
Dec.  19. 


The  Ankrum  Advertising  Agency, 
formerly  located  at  20  West  Jackson 
boulevard,  Chicago,  has  moved  to  its  new 
offices  in  room  1912,  100  North  La  Salle 
street. 


Start  Dental  Advertising  Service 

A  special  dental  advertising  service 
has  been  organized  by  Miller-Roth,  Inc. 

I.  F.  Miller,  one  of  the  firm  members, 
is  also  president  of  the  1.  F.  Miller  Dental 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh.  George 
L.  Roth,  another  firm  member,  was  for 
several  years  advertising  manager  of  the 

J.  .M.  \ey  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
He  has  resigned  from  that  company 
to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  Miller-Roth 
accounts.  Among  the  accounts  handled 
by  this  new  service  are  J.  M.  Ney  Com¬ 
pany,  H.  D.  Justi  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  I>ntal  Products  Company  of 
Chicago. 


Occupies  New  Quarters 

The  F.  R.  Steel  Company,  Chicago 
advertising  agency,  is  now  located  at  840 
North  Michigan  avenue.  The  company 
formerly  had  offices  at  201  East  Ontario 
street. 


Ogle  Speaks  in  Pittsburgh 

Arthur  H.  Ogle,  managing  director  of 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
told  the  Pittsburgh  Advertising  Oub, 
Nov,  27  that  advertisers  have  “put  on 
their  working  clothes,  and  are  now  dig¬ 
ging  for  facts  regarding  media  and  copy.” 


Midwsst  Fublishiiia  Oompaay,  1647)  n«oii«|li 
BTvnne,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Will  use  about  ei 
metropolitan  cities  for  adyertlslng  on  a  set 
book.  Tbe  account  wlU  be  handled  direct 

Moss-Chase  Company,  425  Franklin  strsst, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Placing  account  for  the  Flu. 
lume  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufaeturm 
of  electric  signs. 

Fred  M.  RandaU  Company,  Book  Bnlldlii, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Has  secured  account  of  tk 
Scrlpps  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  maniifactarws 
of  Scrlpps  marine  motors. 

George  C.  Wierman  Company,  Ine..  183  Ma41. 
son  arenue.  New  York  City.  Is  placing  the  M. 
lowing  new  accounts:  Carbex  Chemical  Cumpasi. 
West  End,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  Carbex  aits, 
matte  carbon  remoxer,  and  Delmel  Mnen-Meik 
System  Company,  New  York  City,  manufactv. 
era  of  Dr.  Delmel  llnen-meah  underwear. 

Franklin  F,  Shnmway  Company,  453  Waihlag. 
ton  street,  Boston,  Mass.  After  January  1, 
will  place  account  of  tbe  Iyer  Johnaon's  Arm 
A  Cycle  Works  of  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

Sterling  Beeson,  Ino,,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Are  Is- 
suing  Christmas  schedules  on  Conklin  Pen  Con- 
pa  ny,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Worley  ft  Dletrloh,  1021  Genesee  Hulldlni. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y,  Placing  account  for  the  Mr 
Doagall-Butler  Company,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  mtoi- 
facturera  of  Tarnishes,  enamels  and  paints. 


AD  TIPS 


Dinnnr  for  Agency  Staff 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.,  New  York  advertising  agency,  en¬ 
tertained  its  entire  staff  at  Thanksgiving 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Nov.  26. 


Agency  Opens  New  Offices 

Klau  -  Van  Pietersom- Dunlap- Ycmng- 
green,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  advertising 
agency,  held  a  formal  opening  of  its  new 
quarters  in  the  Commerce  Building  at 
192  Fourth  street  recently.  The  new  of¬ 
fices,  occupying  more  than  half  a  floor  of 
the  building  were  specially  arranged  for 
the  agency. 


New  Erwin,  Wasey  Account 

Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  Amorskin  Corporation,  effective 
immediately. 


W.  Warren  Anderson  Company,  89  South 
10th  street,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  Is  placing  the 
account  of  the  Creamette  Company,  Minneapolis. 

Thomss  E,  Basham  Company,  Our  Home  Life 
Building,  LonIsTllle,  Ky.  Is  now  placing  the 
account  of  the  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Company, 
Ix>nlsTllle.  A  list  of  newapaperu  In  the  north 
may  he  used  for  their  adrertislng.  In  the  near 
future. 

Beringer  ft  Meyers.  110  South  Dearborn  street. 
Chicago.  Will  handle  tbe  advertising  of  tbe 
Pyramid  Drug  Company,  Marshall,  Michigan. 
Kling-GIbeon  Company,  310  South  Michigan 
bonleTard,  Chicago,  will  continue  to  place  tbe 
balance  of  the  account. 


Blackett-Bample-Hnapnert  Company,  58  East 
Washington  street,  Cnicago.  Is  trying  out  a 
few  metropolitan  cities  In  the  middle  west  on 
RIt  Products  Company,  Chicago. 

Bonsib,  Inc.,  701  First  NatlonsI  Bank  Build¬ 
ing.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  Placing  account  for  the 
Huntington  Laboratories,  Inc.,  manutseturers  of 
“Babysan”  liquid  soap. 

Robt.  H.  Brooks  Company,  IJttle  Rock,  Ark. 
Will  use  Chicago  and  New  York  papers  for  the 
advertising  on  the  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs, 
Arkansas. 

Campbell-Evald  Company,  General  Motors 


W.  A.  James  Promoted 

W.  A.  James,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company, 
has  been  made  assistant  general  sales 
manager. 


To  Advertise  Used  Cars 


John  Woddall,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Studebaker  sales  in  Montreal,  re¬ 
cently  consulted  with  Edward  Clark, 
account  executive  of  the  Roche  Adver¬ 
tising  Company.  Chicago,  in  regard  to  a 
used  car  campaign  for  the  Studebaker 
Company  in  Canada.  The  campaign  is 
to  start  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


Has  Perfume  Account 

The  Arthur  Hirshon  Company,  Inc., 
has  secured  the  advertising  account  of 
L.  T.  Piver,  Inc.,  perfumes. 


Has  Rolls-Royce  Account 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  have  been  se¬ 
lected  to  direct  the  advertising  for  Rolls- 
Royce  of  America,  Inc. 


Pittsburgh 

Newspaper  map  has  changed 

The  Sim -Telegraph 


Preparing  Railway  Campaign 


Newspapers,  general  magazines,  trade 
journals  and  posters  are  to  be  used  by 
the  Caples  Qimpany,  Chicago,  in  the 
advertising  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
way  for  1929.  The  Caples  Company  is 
now  preparing  the  advertising  and  will 
issue  schedules  shortly. 


Joins  Milwaukee  Agency 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1927 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 


A.  A.  Ackley,  formerly  with  William 
G.  Kriecker  Company,  Chicago,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Klau-Van-Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
where  he  will  have  charge  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  advertising  division. 


DAILY  POST 

444,682 

SUNDAY  POST 

3K.965 

(Combining  the  Chronicle  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Sun  in  the  evening 
field,  and  The  Sunday  Post  and 
Sunday  Gazette  Hmes  in  the 
Sunday  morning  field). 

is 

AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER 
Largest  Sunday  Circulation 
in  Western  Pennsylvania 


•paelal  Rapraasatattva 

Graybar  Bnlldlas,  BEW  TORX 
Trlbaas  Tswar,  OMaatv 


Vattonal  advartlaliic  ravrasaatatlTssi  Faal 
Block,  lao..  M7  Park  Avraaa,  Mow  York; 
OoBtairy  Bldg.,  Ohioago;  Gaaarml  ICotora 
Bldg.,  Detroit;  UtU^ldg.,  Boston;  Ooaa- 
monwsaltk  Trust  Bldg.,  PkUadoIpbla. 


Elmira^s 
big  program 

is  under  way 


CLMIRA  has  adopted  a  vast  ci 
^  pantion  program  championed  bf 
the  Star-Gazette-Advertiaer.  A  new 
million  dollar  hotel,  elevation  of 
railroad  tracks,  development  of  roadi 
for  thif  gateway  to  the  Fingrr  Lak* 
region,  and  increased  induiCrial 
activity  are  its  major  features.  Elmin 
is  a  rapidly  growing  market  and  the 
newspaper,  as  ever,  closely  identified 
with  the  city’s  progress. 


Elmira 

Star-Gazette- 

Advertiser 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

one  of  the 

GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  News,  Albany  •  •  Knickse 
bocker  Press  -  •  Rochester  TimsF 
Union  •  •  Rochester  Democrat  8 
Chronicle  •  •  Utica  Obaerver-Dir 
patch  •  •  Elmira  Star-Gazeds- 
Advertiser  •  •  Elmira  SundsT 
Telegram  •  •  Ithaca  Journ.iI-Na« 
•  •  Newburgh-Beacon  News  • 
Olaan  Herald  -  •  Ogdensburg  ^ 
publican-journal  •  •  Hartfort 

Cornu,  Times  •  •  Plainfield  N.  Jv 
Courier-N  ewa. 


I 
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ELLY  NAMED  KING 
nCTION  EDITOR 

*  to  J-  V.  Connolly  Joined  Or- 

tn>pai|.|  |wisat>on  15  Months  Ago— Wat 
Formerly  Owner  of  Imperial 
r*Pslkl  Newt  Serrice 


ll»dle>  Kelly,  assistant  to  J.  V.  Con- 
"r,  editor  and  general  manager  of  King 
lure^  Syndicate,  was  recently  ap- 
ointed  fiction 

^  if  of  that  or-  ^ 

Fea- 

about 

ago  as  a  i 

■ber  of  the 

-;a3t!(  ti  staff.  ^  ' 

.(Florence  ^  • 

■Intyrc.  for-  ’ 

S'  fiction  ^i- 

IS  now  doing  V 

kial  work  on 
ales  staff.  A  jL 

Mr.  Kelly  L 
-«i  newspaper  . 

■^k  in  Europe  biadley  Kelly 

kh  Carpenter’s 

lorld  Travels,  interviewing  the  heads 
i  various  governments,  among  them 
>:ca  Marie  of  Rumania,  King  Boris 
Bulgaria,  Ex-King  George  of  Greew, 
:  last  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  Gabriel 
Aanonzio. 

UTiile  in  Europe  he  started  the  first 
dish  language  newspaper  in  the 
ikans.  It  was  a  monthly,  published 
:  a  modern  boy’s  school  which  he  had 
Ipd  establish  for  the  Junior  Ameri- 
’  Red  Cross.  Through  this  work  he 
:  Ahmet  Zogu,  first  president  and 
i  king  of  Albania. 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe  Mr. 
tOy  did  free-lance  work  for  a  while, 
i  then  joined  the  North  American 
euspafxr  Alliance.  With  this  organi- 
kenhe  spent  four  months  at  sea  cover- 
I  a  treasure  hunt  for  $6,000,000  near 
kc  the  Vestris  recently  sank, 
her  leaving;  N.  A.  N.  A.  he  started 
i  own  syndicate,  the  Imperial  News 
rn'ce,  wMch  he  gave  up  to  join  King. 


luuet  Holiday  Features 

The  International  Syndicate  of  Balti- 
re  is  issuing  a  group  of  holiday  fea- 
rji  for  the  Christmas  and  New  Year 
i-n.  They  include  a  Christmas  draw- 
:  by  W.  Charles  Tanner,  a  “Noozie 
ristmas  Reminder,”  two  full-pages  of 
ristmas  stories,  a  full-page  reproduc- 
::  of  famous  paintings  of  the  Christ 
“M  and  the  Madonna,  a  cartoon  cover- 
!  the  leading  events  of  the  year  by 
M.  Gibbs,  and  a  full-page  layout  with 
iy,  titled  “Champions  of  1928.” 


Buys  Racketeer  Story 

J^»t,”  a  novel  of  gangsters  and 
fctitrs,  has  been  purchased  by  the 
^  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Syn- 
■X  for  serialization.  It  was  written 
Robert  F.  Burkhardt,  news  editor  of 
ios  Angeles  Record,  jnd  Mrs.  Burk- 
ht.  formerly  of  the  Seattle  Times  and 
Press.  They  use  the  nen  name 
U'  Eden.” 

Appointed  Promotion  Assistant 

-Use  Duntley,  who  joined  King 
^-‘fs  Syndicate  last  October,  has 
’appointed  asistant  to  A.  G.  Jackson, 
“  Jilin  manager.  Miss  Duntley  has 
■  in  newspaper  and  publicity  work 
^t  years.  She  was  recently  with 
luyfair  Demonstration  Auditorium, 
prior  to  that*  worked  for  Women’s 
^  Daily  in  New  York. 


Hat  New  Beauty  Series 

‘»ew  series  of  48  interviews  with 
stars  of  the  stage,  screen  and 
firmament  has  been  prepared  for 
^er  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia  by 
Dare.  The  stars  reveal  their 
secrets  in  the  series  which  will 
'-led  "My  Beauty  Recnie.” 


Syndicate  Title  Patented 

The  United  States  commissioner  of 
patents  has  issued  to  Frederick  C.  Russell, 
automotive  writer,  a  certificate  register¬ 
ing  as  a  trade-mark  “John  Smith  and  His 
Car”  for  Russell’s  syndicated  articles. 

NEW  CHILDREN’S  FEATURE 

A.  T.  Crichton,  Author  of  "Litde 
Kicking  Bird”  Series 

Arthur  T.  Crichton,  for  a  number  of 
years  on  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  is  author  of  “Little  Kicking 

Bird,  a  children’s  _ 

feature,  being 
offered  news¬ 
papers  by  the 
Sports  Writers’ 
and  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  New 
York.  'The  fea¬ 
ture  is  a  revival 
of  Indian  boy  life 
pictures  and 
stories  entitled 
“Little  Growling 
Bird,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  originally 

I".,-’’'  A.T.  C.CHTOW 

phi  a  N  orth 

A  meric  cm,  and 

from  there  were  widely  syndicated. 

Mr.  Crichton,  when  a  boy,  lived  near 
an  Ojibway  Indian  reservation  and 
learned  to  speak  their  language  and 
learned  the  traditions  and  fables  of  the 
race.  He  uses  this  knowledge  in  the 
feature. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  early  car¬ 
toonists,  Mr.  Crichton  has  been  away 
from  the  syndicate  field  for  several  years. 
He  will  remain  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
while  nreparing  the  feature. 

During  his  career  as  newspaper  man, 
Mr.  Crichton  has  been  connected  with 
the  Kansas  City  Journal,  Denver  Repub¬ 
lican.  St.  Louis  Republic,  where  he  was 
star  cartoonist,  Poston  Post,  Philadelphia 
Record,  Neto  York  Journal,  Kero  York 
World,  and  Nnv  York  IJerald. 

Other  features  he  has  created  were 
"The  Giddy  Goblins,”  a  children’s 
feature, ’and  “Swapping  Silas,”  for  the 
Poston  Herald. 

Glenn  Frank  V.’iiU  President 

Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  and  daily  editorial 
writer  for  McGure  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  visited  President  Coolidge  Nov.  20. 
He  discussed  the  trend  of  education  in 
the  United  States. 

Jim  Jeffries*  Life  Story 

Hugh  Fullerton  has  written  the  Life 
Story  of  James  J.  Jeffries,  one-time 
I  heavyweight  champion,  for  the  McNaught 
Syndicate.  It  will  be  ready  for  publica- 
,  tion  about  Dec.  10.  .  .  ^ 

Syndicating  37  Batchelor  Serials 

’  The  I.edger  Syndicate  of  Philadelphia 
t  is  now  syndicating  37  serials  by  Hazel 
I  Deyo  Batchelor.  All  the  serials  run  in 
,  daily  installments,  and  are  based  on  mar- 
t  riage  and  .sex  problems.  •  ,  „  , 

, - —  f 

To  Represent  New  Daily 

Ingraham-Powers.  Inc.,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives,  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  new  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.j  Daily  Press  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field.  The  Daily  Press  will  start 
publication  about  Jan.  1.  as  one  of  the 
T'orbes-Huntcr  papers  of  Westchester 
County. 

To  Move  New  York  Office 

Thomas  F.  Clark  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  will  move  their 
New  York  office  from  128  W.  31st  street 
to  205  E.  42nd  street,  Dec.  3.  "The  new 
phone  numbers  will  be  Vanderbilt  10130 
and  10131. 

Joins  Pennsylvania  Select  List 

The  Jersey  Shore  fPa.)  Herald  has 
joined  the  Pennsylvania  Select  List  and 
will  be  represented  after  Jan.  1  by  Fred 
Kimball.  Inc. 


Completely 


Read 


—because  it  is 
a  complete 
newspaper 

XhE  INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS  is  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  for  discriminating 
readers  who  have  the  time 
to  read  one  newspaper 
thoroughly  each  day  and 
who  choose  The  NEWS  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  every  phase 
of  the  day’s  news  most  ade¬ 
quately  and  intelligently. 

The  NEWS  is  delivered  by 
carrier  direct  to  the  home, 
for  a  thorough  family  read¬ 
ing.  It  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  daily  home  life 
of  its  vast  audience  of  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers.  The  NEWS 
is  the  one  Indianapolis 
paper  that  readers  expect 
the  most  of — and  get  the 
most  from! 

— ^What  helps  the  reader, 
helps  the  advertiser! 


The,  Indianapolis  News 

^hc  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON  BRIDGE,  AJvtriisitig  Managrr 


DAN  A.  CARROU. 
110  Ea*t  42ml  St. 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
The  Tower  BUf. 


NEWS  CIRCULATION  IS  93%  H  O  M  E  ■  D  E  L  I  Y  B  R  B  D 
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CHEMCO  STRIPFILM 


A  SELF  FOCUSING— HIGH  PRODUCTION 
CAMERA  FOR  NEWSPAPER 
PHOTO  ENGRAVING 


One  camera  will  make  all  the  line  work  of  any  newspaper  in  the  country. 

The  operator  places  the  copy  in  the  copy-hoMer — draws  the  carriage  and  lens 
hoard  so  that  the  indicators  point  to  the  proper  position  on  the  scale — ^tums 
down  the  proper  length  of  film  and  makes  his  exposure. 

By  these  operations  he  has  automatically  scaled  and  focused  the  copy  more 
perfectly  than  it  would  he  possible  to  do  on  a  ground  glass. 

The  saving  in  time  and  effort  is  obvious  and  the  production  of  fine  uniform 
negatives  assured. 


The  Chemco  Stripfilm  All  Metal  Camera  uses  Chemco  Stripfilm  in  rolk. 

The  film  is  mounted  on  paper  and  strips  easily  after  developing.  It  drys 
on  glass  almost  instantly.  Rolls  are  made  of  convenient  widths  to  handle 
all  classes  of  copy. 


CHEMCO  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  INC 


OFHCES  AND  WORKS 


GLEN  COVE,  N.  Y. 
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lLL  METAL  CAMERA 

ACTUAL  PRODUCTION 
40  TO  50  EXPOSURES  PER  HOUR 


Negatives  may  be  of  one  copy — 
or  several  pieces  of  copy  grouped 


With  the  Chemco  Camera  there  are — 

No  wet  plates  to  be  prepared. 

No  mercury,  copper,  or  silver. 

No  coating  with  rubber. 

No  measuring  and  focusing  of  image  on  ground  glass. 
No  offensive  smelling  chemicals  to  secure  density. 

No  broken  glass. 


Prominent  users 
include —  . 

t  New  York  Evening  Journal 

New  York  Daily  News 
Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago  Herald  Examiner 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle 
I  Detroit  Free  Press 

I  Westinghouse  Electric  and 

Manufacturing  Company 

General  Electric  Company 
General  Motors 


To  show  our  faith  in  the  camera  we 
installed  it  with  the  above  concerns 
and  many  others  on  a 

THIRTY  DAY  TRIAL  BASIS 

and  all  were  accepted.  This  is  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  that  the 
camera  and  film  do  what  is  claimed 
for  them. 

Are  you  interested  in  a  similar  prop¬ 
osition? 


The  two  dials  mounted  on  the  sliding  panel  indicate  the  length 
of  hhn  turned  down  for  an  exposure.  The  third  dial  indicates 
the  shutter  opening  and  should  match  the  setting  of  the  ftlm 
dial  being  used.  The  lens  board  scale  indicator  is  mounted  on 
the  scale  just  ahead  of  the  lens  board  support. 
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GIRL  DRAMATIC  EDITOR 

Katherine  Zimmermann  of  N.  Y.  Tele- 

(ram  Started  Writing  in  London 

St.  John  Irvine,  dramatic  critic  of  the 
\ew  York  IVorld.  is  not  the  only  native 
of  Great  Britain  reviewing  theatrical  pro¬ 
ductions  in  New 

York.  Katherine  - 

Zim  m  crm  a  n  n, 
dramatic  editor 
of  the  New  York 
Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  came  to 
this  country  five 
years  ago  after  a 
short  experience 
in  Fleet  Street. 

Although  she  is 
a  regular  Broad¬ 
way  first-nighter, 

■she  has  not  yet 
met  her  fellow-  .. 

countryman. 

Miss  Zimmer¬ 
mann  left  St.  Paul’s  School  in  L>jndon 
to  satisfy  her  desire  to  write  for  a  news- 
[lapcr.  She  went  to  Fleet  Street  to  look 
for  a  job  and  met  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld, 
editor  of  the  London  Express,  who 
helped  her  through  some  of  the  mazes 
that  confront  a  t^ginner. 

Miss  Zimmermanii’s  first  job  in  Amer¬ 
ica  was  on  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  as  a  reporter. 

“I  was  terribly  discouraged  for  a 
while,  she  said.  “I  didn’t  think  I’d  ever 
be  any  good  at  newspaper  work.  I  got 
my  first  chance  at  a  real  story  when 
Lloyd  George  came  to  Philadelphia  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  1  was  sent  to 
interview  them,  and  the  only  question  I 
could  think  of  was  to  ask  Megan  if  she 
had  ever  read  Shakespeare. 

“Lloyd  George,  though,  spoke  freely, 
and  I  obtained  a  pretty  good  story.  1  hat 
gave  me  courage.’’ 

After  two  years  on  the  Public  Ledger, 
.Miss  Zimmermann  came  to  New  York 
and  joined  the  Evening  Telegram  as  a 
reporter.  When  she  had  been  with  the 
paper  a  short  time  she  was  given  assign¬ 
ments  to  review  plays  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  finally  was  appointed  dramatic 
editor.  She  now  covers  legitimate  at¬ 
tractions,  movies  and  vaudeville  in  league 
with  Robert  Garland,  recently  appointed 
dramatic  critic  of  the  Telegram. 

Miss  Zimmermann  likes  New  York 
newspaper  work  and  is  taking  out  her 
citizenship  papers  soon. 


Woman  Named  City  Editor 

Mrs.  Edna  Reilly  G)e  became  city 
editor  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press, 
this  week,  when  a  universal  desk  was  in¬ 
troduced,  with  D.  Emlyn  Evans,  former 
city  editor,  in  the  slot.  Those  on  the  rim 
include  Lawrence  M.  Miller,  nig^t  city 
editor ;  Harry  W.  Seward,  financial 
editor,  and  F,  Hamilton  Peck,  state 
editor.  Miss  Jean  Lyle  takes  over  Mrs. 
Coe’s  work  on  music  and  drama  and  Miss 
Grace  Higby,  until  recently  with  the 
Utica  Observer-Dispatch,  has  joined  the 
Press  to  handle  society  notes  and  women’s 
organizations. 


Speaks  at  Club  Luncheon 

Kathreen  Van  .Mstyne,  of  Canada  Dry 
Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  was  the  st)eaker  at  the 
luncheon  of  the  league  of  .Advertising 
Women  of  New  York  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  Nov.  28.  .At  the  next  luncheon 
Dec.  5,  Agnes  Boone,  fifth  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Daniel  Boone,  will  present 
a  group  of  pupils  from  her  dancing  class 
at  Central  School,  New  York. 


Fans  Get  Paper  by  Plane 

A  special  football  edition  of  the  Boston 
Transcript,  containing  a  full  account  of 
the  Har sard- Yale  game  at  New  Haven, 
Nov.  24,  ss’as  rushed  by  airplane  to 
Springfield,  Mass.,  and  placed  aboard 
Boston-bound  trains  for  returning  foot¬ 
ball  fans  to  read  of  the  game  they  had 
witnessed  a  few  hours  previously. 
Nearly  1,000  copies  of  the  Transcript 
were  transported  in  this  manner. 


Pays  $22,000  Rastdar  Insurance 

Through  a  reader  insuratKe  policy  plan 
conducted  by  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal  and  Times,  $22,O0O  in 
life  insurance  was  paid,  Nov.  25,  to  the 
estates  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  A. 
Brownfield  of  Louisville,  who  were  lost 
with  the  S.  S.  I'estris,  when  she  sank 
off  Hampton  Roads,  Nov.  12.  The  poli¬ 
cies,  which  cost  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownfield 
only  $5  under  the  newspaper’s  plan,  were 
paid  by  the  Inter-Southern  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  The  payment  of  these 
pedicies  brings  the  total  insurance  claims 
I)aid  to  readers  of  the  Courier -Journal 
and  tlie  Times  under  their  arrangement 
to  more  than  $100,000. 

COMMUTES  100  MILES  DAILY 

Girl  Journalism  Student  at  Boston  U. 

Studies  on  Train 

Only  about  lO.lKK)  more  miles  and 
Miss  (ierakline  Payne  of  Pawtucket,  R. 
L,  will  liave  her  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  Bos¬ 
ton  L'niversity  as 
one  of  the  first 
three  girls  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  a  de¬ 
gree  from  that 
institution. 

.Miss  Payne  es¬ 
timates  that  she 
has  already 
traveled  more 
than  JiO.tKH)  miles 
in  lier  daily  tours 
to  the  university 
at  Boston  from 

(irsALoiNE  Payne  i,  er  home  in 
Pawtucket  at  the 
rate  of  100  miles  a  day  since  she  entered 
the  institution  in  1925.  She  does  the 
major  part  of  her  studying  on  the  train. 

In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  first 
three  girl  candidates  for  the  journalism 
degree.  Miss  Payne  also  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  been  placed  on  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  honor  list,  the  dean’s  annual  list  of 
scholars  with  high  scholastic  standing. 
She  is  one  of  the  eight  women  on  the 
list. 


W.  H.  Taft  III  ReMgn* 

William  Howard  Taft  III  has  resigned 
as  subscription  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  effective  Dec.  1  to  join  the  firm  of 
Taylor,  Belch  &  Co.,  brcScers.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by  Frederick  W.  Emery, 
now  in  charge  of  foreign  circulations. 

Adds  Truck  Routes 

Truck  service  to  fifteen  more  Iowa 
towns  was  added  by  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Sunday  Register  with  the  Nov,  4 
issue.  A  total  of  510  towns  are  now 
served  each  Sunday  by  truck. 

Dinner  for  Daly 

The  New  York  Sun's  Mailers  Depart¬ 
ment  gave  a  dinner  Nov.  25  to  Cornelius 
J.  Daly,  superintendent. 

NEWS  MEN  TESTIFY 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury 
in  investigating  asserted  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  office  of  District  Attorney 
Asa  Keyes,  summoned  before  it  last  week 
William  Parker,  general  manager,  and 
Capt.  A.  L.  Marek,  of  Pacific  Coast  News 
Service.  They  were  questioned  regard¬ 
ing  the  dismissal  of  the  Aimee  McPher¬ 
son  case.  Parker  and  Marek  were  before 
the  grand  jury  two  hours  and  turned  over 
to  it  various  bank  books,  photographs  of 
letters  and  telegrams,  series  of  telegrams 
and  other  data  w'hich  they  had  obtained 
during  their  investigation,  which  had 
never  been  published.  Both  men  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  secrecy  and  were  able 
to  write  full  details  of  what  they  had 
revealed. 

BARRON  LEFT  $1,575,000 

Clarence  W.  Barron,  publisher  of  the 
IV all  Street  Journal,  who  died  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  early  last  month,  left  an 
estate  of  $l,575,OW,  the  bulk  of  which 
goes  to  an  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  Jane 
W.  Bancroft,  wife  of  Hugh  Bancroft  of 
Cohasset,  Mass. 


SCHOOLS 

'T'HOMAS  G.  IRWIN,  a  graduate  of 
Stanford  University  in  1923,  is  a  new 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Division 
of  Journalism  at  the  university.  During 
the  past  four  years  he  has  been  editor  of 
the  Tulare  Advance-Register. 

More  than  300  student  editors  and 
faculty  advisors  from  60  California  high 
schools  attended  the  sixth  annual  Cali¬ 
fornia  Scholastic  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  held  at  Stanford  University,  Nov. 
9,  10.  Arrangements  for  the  conference 
were  made  by  the  Journalism  Division, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  men’s  national  honorary 
journalistic  fraternity,  and  Theta  Sigma 
Phi.  women’s  honorary  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity. 

One  out  of  every  15  graduates  and 
former  students  of  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri  is  cither 
teaching  journalism  now  or  has  taught 
it  in  the  past,  a  bulletin  listing  l,f)37 
graduates  and  former  students  of  the 
schord  reveals.  Sixty-nine  alumni  and 
former  students  arc  named  in  the  bul¬ 
letin  as  teachers  of  journalism. 

The  Iowa  Journalist,  published  by  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  is  to  be  combined  with 
the  bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  new  publication,  a  monthly, 
will  l)ear  the  name  The  Iowa  Publisher, 
Publication  will  be  at  Iowa  City  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  F'.  L.  Mott,  head 
of  the  school,  and  Prof.  F.  J.  Lazell. 
The  press  association  will  have  a  special 
section  edited  by  Managing  Director  G. 
L.  Caswell. 

Prof.  Maud  H.  Lynch,  in  charge  of 
journalism  classes  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  will  conduct  a  course  in  news¬ 
paper  writing  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  under 
the  State  University  Extension  service. 
Her  lectures  will  begin  on  Dec.  3. 

Staffs  of  California  high  school  papers 
attended  the  sixth  annual  Journalistic 
Conference  at  Stanford  University,  Palo 
.Alto,  on  Nov.  11  and  12.  The  gathering 
was  addressed  by  Governor  C.  C.  Young 
of  (California. 

The  date  for  the  aiuiual  Journalism 
Week  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  has  been  set  for 
the  week  of  May  5-11,  1929,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  Dean 
of  the  School.  The  Week  will  close  the 
21st  year  of  the  School’s  history. 

John  H.  (Casey,  associate  professor  in 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  journalism 
school,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  and 
newspaper  judge  at  the  Texas  high  school 
press  association  conference  at  Baylor 
College.  Belton,  Tex.,  Dec.  14-15. 

The  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  recently  received 
three  Chinese  scrolls,  a  gift  from  Y.  P. 
Wang,  assistant  business  manager  of 
Shun  Pao  at  Shanghai.  The  occasion  for 
the  gift  was  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  school,  which 
is  being  celebrated  this  year. 

ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

JL.  HOUSTON,  formerly  linot)rpe 
•  operator  for  the  IVinston-Salem  (N. 
C.)  Sentinel,  has  joined  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times. 


Local  news  +  a  wire 
report  -i-  NEA  =  a 
complete  news¬ 
paper. 


Richard  J.  Donohoe  of  the  coni;K>sir.j 
room  staff,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Courier  Cm. 
zen,  recently  received  a  letter  of  apprt- 
ciation  from  John  J.  Raskob,  chiirmat 
of  the  Democratic  National  Conimittn, 
for  a  poster  designed  by  him  and  st-nt  the 
committee. 

SUSPENSIONS 

H.  DUDLEY,  veteran  editor  o| 
"  •  Bradley  (S.  D.)  Advertiser,  weekly 
suspended  that  publication. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

CAN  DIEGO  (CAL.)  WFEKLY 
NEWS  has  started  publication.  Dick 
Henderson,  formerly  editor  of  the 
Comado  (Cal.)  Strand,  is  publisher. 

RADIO  SOLVES  ROBBERY 

Woman  Listening  to  Daily’s  Statioi 
Discovers  Own  Son  Is  Involved 

.A  radio  news  bulletin  from  Station 
WTAG,  owned  by  the  IVorcesitr 
(Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  three  youthful  amateur 
yeggs  and  the  recovery  of  $15, (XX)  worth 
of  stolen  securities  recently. 

When  the  radio  bulletin  concerning 
the  safe  break  in  a  Webster,  Mas.s.,  home, 
went  on  the  air,  a  woman  in  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  was  listening.  She  recognized  the 
name  of  the  victim  as  being  a  friend  of 
the  family,  and  she  knew  that  her  friend's 
son  had  been  in  Webster  that  day.  Ques¬ 
tioning  him,  she  obtained  a  confession, 
engineered  the  return  of  the  bonds,  and 
brought  her  own  son  and  two  other 
youths  implicated  to  justice.  They  re¬ 
ceived  reformatory  sentences. 

WRmNG  AVIA’nON  BOOK 

Bruce  Gould,  aviation  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  former 
book  columnist  of  that  daily,  is  writing 
a  lxx)k  on  aviation  for  Horace  Liveright, 
New  York.  It  will  be  published  sotM- 
time  next  spring. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Edgar  Wallace  Mysteries 

"The  Man  from  Morocco" 
"The  King  by  Night" 

"The  Ragged  Princees" 
"Red  Head" 

GREIAT  circnlation  hoildert. 

In  four  mystery-aolving  priie 
contests,  in  wfaidi  the  last  chap¬ 
ters  of  Edgar  Wallace  mysteries 
were  withheld  ontil  readers  could 
submit  their  own  solntions.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  received  and 
considered  23.525  last  chapters 
sent  in  by  its  readers — a  startling 
demonstration  of  intense  interest 
and  enthusiasm  aroused  by  these 
stories. 

lUuttrated  Serials  Offered  by 

The  Chicago  Daily 
News  Syndicate 

_  IS  N.  Wells  St„  Chicago 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  contented 
workers  receive  their  weekly 
wages. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

'  AND 

The  Beaumont  journal 

Ask  Beckwith — He  Knott’!! 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Member  Associated  Business  Papers 


What  Is  the  Easiest  Way  to  Make  Gains  ? 


Newspapers  want  more  income.  Publishing  standards  are  ever  rising. 
L.egitimate  expenses  are  ever  increasing. 

No  one  wants  to  go  back  to  the  standards  of  ten  years  or  even  five  years  ago. 
We  could  not  go  back  even  if  we  would. 

It  is  not  easy  to  advance  rates  as  often  as  sometimes  seems  necessary.  Local 
advertising  volume  is  pretty  well  developed. 

Where  is  the  increased  income  to  be  obtained?  What  is  the  easiest  way  to 
make  gains? 

NATIONAL  advertising  for  newspapers  represents  the  big  opportunity. 

National  advertisers  are  more  and  more  turning  to  the  newspapers  because 
of  the  special  advantages  inherent  in  this  medium. 

Still  more  will  swing  to  the  newspapers  if  data  regarding  markets  and  medi¬ 
ums  is  made  available.  Newspapers  should  present  their  sales  stories  so  that 
the  great  national  advertisers  may  buy  space  and  invest  dollars  efficiently 
and  most  effectively. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  with  its  hand-picked  circulation  reaching  the 
firms  which  now  invest  91.4%  of  all  the  known  national  advertising  appro¬ 
priations  in  newspapers,  is  the  ideal  medium  for  the  newspaper’s  own 
advertising. 


If  10%  of  your  total  advertising  volume  is  now  national  advertising, 
resolve  to  make  it  15%  or  20%  or  30%  or  nu>re  of  your  totaL 

Advertise  regularly  and  persistently  in  the  one  big  trade  journal  which 
national  advertisers  study  for  newspaper  information. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  through  its  famous  annual  Market  Guide, 
its  authoritative  International  Year  Book  and  its  other  extensive  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers,  has  become  the  authority  on  newspaper  advertising 
information  and  kindred  subjects. 

Ambitious,  forward-lo<4dng  publishers  will  want  to  arrange  now  for 
regular  schedules  and  consistent  advertising  campaigns. 


Editor  &,  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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JOHN  J.  BRADLEY,  country  circula¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  died  at  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital,  New  York,  Nov.  26, 
after  an  operation.  Bradley,  who  was 
32,  joined  the  I’ress  last  Tune.  He 
travelled  for  the  International  Magazine 
Company  as  district  supervisor  prior  to 
joining  the  Press. 

W.  McDonald  Lee,  64,  editor  and 
owner  of  the  Irvington  (Va.)  Virginian, 
a  weekly,  and  one-time  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Virginian,  and  former 
commissioner  of  game  and  inland  fisheries 
of  Virginia,  died  Nov.  22  in  a  Richmond 
hospital,  after  a  brief  illness,  from  a 
heart  attack. 

Frank  Forester  Riec,  65,  associated 
with  his  father  at  one  time  as  publisher 
of  the  Conneaut  (O.)  News-Herald  and 
for  15  years  in  the  newspaper  business 
in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  died  in  Orange, 
Mass.,  Nov.  25.  He  came  to  Orange 
eight  years  ago. 

J.  Albert  Hardman,  67,  former  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Marion  (Ind.) 
Leader-Tribune  and  more  recently  man¬ 
ager  of  that  paper’s  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment,  died  at  his  hf»me  in  Marion,  Nov. 
21.  He  had  been  with  the  Leader-Tribune 
more  than  20  years.  About  eight  months 
ago  he  was  forced  to  retire  because  of 
failing  health. 

William  T.  (3oyle.  37,  sports  writer 
for  the  IVashinglon  (D.  C.)  Herald,  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  in  that  city  recently. 
Burial  was  at  Reading,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Morper,  mother  of  Joseph 
Morper,  Jr.,  an  employe  of  the  Chieago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  died  last  week 
after  a  month’s  illness. 

Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Daniels,  mother 
of  Allen  T.  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Pall 
River  (Mass.)  Clohe,  died  Nov.  16  at 
her  home  in  Winchendon.  Mass.  Two 
other  sons,  a  daughter  and  several  grand¬ 
children  survive. 

Mrs.  Ellen  M.  Flemino,  mfAhcr  of 
Frank  bleming,  Chicago  ncwsiiaper  man, 
died  last  week  at  the  age  of  81. 

Patrick  Dorcen,  a  pressman  employed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  die<l  suddenly 
last  week  on  an  elevated  train  enroute  to 
the  Chicago  loop. 

P'rank  a.  Roberts,  28,  empkiyed  in 
the  pressroom  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Press-Citisen,  died  Nov.  23  as  a  result 
of  injuries  sustained  two  d.ays  before 
when  his  skull  was  crushc<l  under  a  press 
in  the  building.  Roberts  was  working 
on  the  press  when  the  machine  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  started  and  a  shaft  struck  him. 

Richard  .\lfrei)  Carouf.vilix.  57.  for 
many  years  associated  with  his  brother, 
Walter  M.  Carqueville,  in  the  lithograph¬ 
ing  business  in  Chicago,  died  last  week 
in  Joplin.  Mo. 

Randolph  Peyton,  62,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  Nov.  26.  Mr.  Peyton  was 
born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  attend^  the 
University  of  \’irginia.  -^fter  serving  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  he  joined  the  Sun. 
During  the  World  War  he  was  in  the 
Military  Intelligence  Service.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  Mrs.  Peyton. 

E.  Wyatt  Sandel,  63,  retired  former 
employe  of  the  Houston  Post,  died  re¬ 
cently  in  that  city.  He  was  in  charge  of 
that  paj^r’s  mailing  department  when  he 
retired  in  1918  after  29  years’  service. 

Thomas  A.  Kindred,  former  news- 
Mper  publisher  at  Abilene  and  Mexia, 
Tex.,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  67  in 
Mexia.  Mr.  Kindred  formerly  published 
the  Mexia  Daily  Ledger, 

Theodore  D.  Griley,  43,  director  of 
the  (jardner-Harvey  Container  Company, 
Middletown,  O.,  and  of  the  Meade  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  Dayton,  O..  died  at 
his  home  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Thursday, 
Nov.  22.  Death  followed  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  Until  recently  Griley  was  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Fairfield  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  was  a  foimder. 

Capt.  Emmet  R.  Hambrick,  48.  for 
30  years  employed  on  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  died  recently  of  pneumonia  and 
heart  disease.  Born  at  Orpentersville, 
Ind.,  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade  as  a 
youth,  but  soon  joined  the  V’estem  News¬ 
paper  Union,  quitting  that  organization 


to  go  to  work  for  the  Timcs-Herald  in 
the  late  nineties.  He  served  in  the  World 
War. 

Peter  Campbeu.  Ross,  60,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  the  New  England 
edition  of  the  Youth’s  Contf<anion,  and  re¬ 
cently  in  the  investment  business,  died 
suddenly,  Nov.  21,  at  his  home  in  Brigh¬ 
ton. 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Corey,  for  eleven 
years  with  the  business  office  of  the 
Vniontown  (Pa.)  Herald,  died  suddenly 
at  her  home  there  Nos-.  21. 

Mrs.  Philip  K.  Hills,  mother  of 
Laurence  Hills,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paris  Herald,  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Nerv  York  Herald  Tribune, 
died  unexpectedly  Nov.  25,  at  the  home 
of  her  sister.  Miss  Esther  G.  Babson,  at 
.Arlington,  Mass.,  where  she  had  made 
her  home  for  many  years.  Mr.  Hills  had 
just  arrived  for  a  visit  in  this  country 
and  had  not  had  time  to  visit  his  mother 
before  he  was  notified  of  her  death. 

Edward  J.  Connelly,  71,  veteran 
character  actor,  who  was  a  reporter  on 
the  A'«e  York  Sun  in  the  Dana  days, 
died  in  Los  Angeles,  Nov.  19. 

John  1 1.  ()rcutt,  72,  father  of  Harry 
Orcutt,  district  circulation  manager  at 
Hilo,  T.  IL,  for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
died  at  El  Cajon,  Cal.,  Nov.  7.  He  was 
uncle  of  C.  Eddy  Orcutt,  editorial  writer 
on  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

Fred  Wilkinson,  68,  former  editor  of 
the  IVoodson  County  (Kan.)  Advocate, 
died  last  week  in  Glendale,  Cal.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  word  received  in  Yates  Center, 
Kan. 

Mrs.  H.  F.  Schaldach,  writer  and 
household  advisor  and  wife  of  H.  F. 
Schaldach,  Detroit  special  representative, 
died  recently  at  her  home  in  Detroit. 
After  a  private  funeral  the  body  was  cre¬ 
mated.  Mrs.  Schaldach  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Orla 
\\<KKlhury,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Andreck,  wife  of  A.  S. 
.AiKlreck.  western  superintendent  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Press  Association,  died  last 
week  of  jieritonitis.  Interment  was  in 
Kankakee,  Mich.,  Nov.  26. 


C.  L.  DOTSON 


Former  Publisher  of  Sioux  Falls  Press 
Dies  in  California 

C.  L.  Dotson,  former  publisher  of  the 
Siou.r  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press  and  father  of 
Carol  Dotson  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Newspaper  Institute  of  America, 
New  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Los 
Angeles,  Nov.  19.  He  was  69  years  old 
and  had  been  retired  from  active  news¬ 
paper  work  for  nearly  15  years.  Before 
publishing  the  Sioux  Falls  Press.  Mr. 
Dot. son  was  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  later  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital  under  I.afayette  Young, 
Sr. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
children  by  a  former  marriage.  They 
are:  Carol  and  Russel,  both  of  New 
York,  and  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Carl 
Leidsley.’of  Elagle  Rock.  Cal.,  and  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Harris,  of  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 


LUTHER  WILL  HLED 

Edward  Staats  Luther,  former  political 
editor  of  the  New  York  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph,  who  died  Nov.  18,  left  an  estate 
of  about  $100,(XX)  to  his  widow,  Harriet 
Lewis  Luther.  The  will  provides  that 
she  receive  all  of  Mr.  Luther’s  holdings 
in  the  Indutries  Development  Corporation, 
of  which  he  was  president. 


FRANK  HARRIS 

Frank  Harris,  editor  of  the  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Banner,  died  at  his  home  in  Ocala, 
Nov.  28,  after  an  illness  of  three  weeks. 
He  was  82  and  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  five  children. 


W.  W.  ARCHER 

William  Wharton  Archer,  newspaper 
man  of  reconstruction  days,  died  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  at  age  of  seventy-five.  He 
began  his  career  as  reporter  on  the  old 
Richmond  Whig  and  later  went  to  the 
Frvning  State. 


URGES  SIMPLICITY  IN 
ADVERTISING  PRACTICE 


Ray  Hudson,  Bureau  of  Standards  Di¬ 
rector,  Tells  Washington  Advertis¬ 
ing  Men  Simplification  Leads 
to  Better  Copy 


Simplification  and  standardization  were 
held  before  the  advertising  man  as  av¬ 
enues  to  more  interesting  copy,  intro¬ 
duction  of  energy  into  hackneyed  pro¬ 
grams,  and  better  service  for  the  money 
he  expends  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Advertising 
Club. 

The_  speaker  was  Ray  Hudson,  assis¬ 
tant  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  regarded  by 
many  people  as  the  most  interesting  and 
versatile  of  Federal  bureaus,  and  its 
commercial  standards  group,  which  Mr. 
Hudson  directs,  has  dealt  specifically 
with  the  subject  of  his  talk. 

The  commercial  standards  group  is 
cooperating  with  various  industries  in 
the  attempt  to  eliminate,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  waste  which  could  be  avoided 
through  simplified  practice. 

The  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
National  Press  Building,  was  attended 
by  the  leading  advertising  experts  of  the 
city  and  from  nearby  .sections. 

“Is  there  anything  in  standardization 
and  simplification  for  the  advertising 
man?’’  Mr.  Hudson  asked  at  the  outset 
of  his  speech. 

“Some  say  ‘yes,’  some  say  ‘no,’  ’’  he 
went  on.  “Standardization  is  a  difficult 
word.  It  means  one  thing  to  one  person, 
something  else  to  another.  The  engineer, 
merchant,  architect  and  advertising  man 
do  not  always  give  it  the  same  inter¬ 
pretation.’’ 

He  pointed  out  that  many  people 
thought  of  it  as  “a  process  by  which 
we  are  forced  into  living  in  identical 
houses.... a  world  where  we  shall  dress, 
walk  and  talk  alike.’’  Opposed  to  this 
conception  he  placed  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidualist,  “The  person  who  simply  must 
be  different,  and  who  thinks  that  ‘nothing 
that  is,  is  right.'  ’’  His  verdict  was  that 
each  of  these  is  an  extreme  attitude. 

Mr.  Hud.son  then  went  on  to  select 
examples  of  simplified  practice  as  shown 
in  the  advertisements  of  some  of  the 
large  corporations  of  the  country.  In 
all  of  these  he  showed  how  it  had  been 
attempted  to  concentrate  the  product 
into  a  few  standard  articles,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  preserve  elements  of  style 
and  form  that  made  for  distinction. 

“Summing  up,’’  he  concluded,  “simpli¬ 
fied  practice  is  merely  concentration  of 
advertising  and  selling  effort  on  the  sizes, 
types,  etc.,  in  greatest  demand. 

“In  most  lines  of  business  80  per  cent 
of  the  business  comes  from  20  per  cent 
of  the  line.  To  the  distributor,  this 
concentration  of  advertising  and  selling 
effort  means  increased  turnover  and 
better  profits.  The  merchant  isn’t 
bothered  with  slow-moving  lines  or  dead 
stocks.  To  the  consumer  simplification 
and  standardization  mean  better  value 
for  his  money,  better  quality,  prompt 
deliveries,  quick  replacement  service. 


lower  maitennance  costs,  simplified  pur¬ 
chasing  and  better  protection  against 
shoddy  or  inferior  goods. 

“To  the  advertising  man,  simplification 
and  standardization  offer,  first,  a  source 
of  much  interesting  copy ;  second,  a 
chance  to  put  new  life  into  old  or  hack¬ 
neyed  advertising  programs;  third,  a 
chance  as  individual  consumers  to  get 
better  values  and  better  service  for  the 
money  they  spend  for  their  families, 
their  homes  and  themselves.” 


MANY  RIBBONS  WON  BY 
F.  E.  MURPHY  CATTLE 

Minneapolis  Tribune  Publisher  Re¬ 
warded  at  National  Dairy  Show  for 
Efforts  in  Behalf  of  Purebred 
Herds 


F.  E.  Murphy,  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  carried  off  several 
honors  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  held 
at  Memphis  recently.  His  Holstein 
herd,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  captured  several  ribbons  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  commendation  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  Murphy  owns  the  Femco  Farms, 
Breckenridge,  Minn.  Several  of  the 
cattle  he  showed  at  the  National  show 
•had  won  grand  championships  at  state 
fairs  in  the  Middle  West. 

To  this  publisher,  it  is  said,  the  re¬ 
markable  growth  of  the  dairying  indus¬ 
try  in  Minnesota  is  greatly  due.  In 
1921  and  1922  when  the  National  Dairy 
Show  was  shown  near  Minneapolis  Mr. 
Murphy  was  living  on  a  grain  farm  near 
Breckenridge.  He  had  been  told  to  live 
there  for  three  years  to  regain  his 
health. 

Inspired  by  the  dairy  show  he  began 
to  build  up  a  Holstein  herd.  He  secured 
an  agricultural  editor,  Charles  F.  Culli- 
sson,  and  began  a  series  of  Sunday  fea¬ 
tures  in  the  Tribune  itself,  which  now 
has  run  continuously  for  several  years, 
telling  its  readers  how  to  spread  the 
gosiiel  of  the  dairy  cow  and  of  industry. 

Largely  through  Mr.  Murphy’s  efforts, 
his  friends  say,  a  great  loaning  corpora¬ 
tion  was  formed — the  Agricultural 
Credit  Corporation — with  $10,000,000 
capital  stock  sub.scribcd  by  busniess  firms 
and  railways  to  assist  farmers  in  stock¬ 
ing  their  farms  with  good  dairy  cows 
and  bulls  and  sheep.  Loans  now  are 
being  made  directly  to  the  farmers  on  a 
three-year  basis  at  six  per  cent. 

A  purebred  sire  campaign  in  which 
good  bulls  are  being  sold  to  farmers  in 
Minnesota  by  a  sales  force,  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  now  in  co-operation  with  the 
Minnesota  Livestock  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  which  Mr.  Murphy  is  con¬ 
nected. 


PANCOAST’S  SECOND  BOOK 

Chalmers  Lowell  Pancoast,  of  the 
national  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Times,  has  written  his  second 
book,  “Cub,”  published  by  the  Devin- 
Adair  Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Pan¬ 
coast’s  first  book,  “Trail  Blazers  of 
Advertising,”  appeared  serially  in  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Hotaiing’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  E«nd  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty- third  Street 


Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 

**Periiip«  th«  mMl  ectmopolilan  ipat  !■  Naw  Yark  Chy  !•  Farty-lhird  Straat  aad  Braa4- 
way.  .  .  Hara  b  a  naRimath  Mwi-itand  which  laUa  nawapapari  tnm  aaary  city  In  tha  watU 
.  .  .  Eaary  lawn  haa  timilar  aUads,  hot  nana  aa  hoga  at  thb.  and  nona  aa  aariad  and  aa 
pktoraaqna  in  Ha  palranaga.”  — Boatoia  Tr^tertpt,  Orl.  »,  IMl. 
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A  sales  manager  of  a  well  known  national  advertiser  who 
recently  returned  from  a  Southern  business  trip,  brought  back  a 
glowing  report  of  the  continued  growth  and  activity  of  the  New 
South.  He  was  impressed  with  the  many  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  this  section  of  the  country. 


Where  formerly  he  saw  sections  of  the  country  dotted  with  cotton  and  corn  fields  and  other  agricultural  products,  he 
now  beheld  these  same  sections  housing  gigantic  industries.  In  the  Railroad  yards  and  in  transit  he  saw  carloads  of 
machinery  and  industrial  products,  all  being  delivered  to  either  complete  a  new  industrial  development  or  to  start  some 
new  gigantic  enterprise  that  will  furnish  employment  to  thousands  of  people. 


Traveling  from  city  to  city  he  beheld  communities  of  contented  people  all  apparently  having  benefited  by  this  new 
industrial  growth  and  expansion.  The  sky  lines  of  steel  and  concrete  buildings  vied  with  the  Metropolitan  cities  of  the 
North  and  the  West,  and  showed  commercial  activity  keyed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  In  every  section  of  the 
South  he  beheld  this  new  picture  of  a  splendid  growing  industrial  Empire,  highly  organized  with  its  feet  of  progress 
firmly  planted  in  the  ground. 

Yes — the  South  today  is  a  real  trading  area.  It  is  the  country’s  fastest  growing  rtaarket  and  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  every  advertiser  both  large  and  small.  Concentrate  on  this  Market,  if  you  want  real  business. 
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CHERISHED  TREASURES  OF  YESTERYEAR 
MADE  STRIKING  EXHIBIT  FOR  DAILY 

Contest  Which  “Just  Crowed”  Recalled  Old  Memories  to  Citi¬ 
zens  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. — ^Times  Set  Aside  Display  Window 
and  Second  Floor  for  Antiques 

By  SUSAN  IDEN 

hoopskirt  and  the  bustle,  the  street  “Old  Things,”  a  real  exhibit  of  antiques 
corner  gas  lamp  awl  the  town  pump,  and  (jld  time  curios  was  planned  for  the 
the  fireplace  oven  and  the  crane  may  te  following  week. 

gone,  never  to  return,  but  the  glamour  rwenty-ftve  dollars  was  offered  in 
and  romance  of  by-gone  days  still  clings  prizes.  $10  for  the  best  exhibit  or  for 
round  them  like  the  halo  that  one  tries  the  most  uni<tue  article;  $5  for  the  sec- 


Press  .Association,  tells  of  an  instance  of 
a  publisher  cheating  an  advertiser  by 
running  his  advertisement  in  only  enough 
copies  to  supply  the  advertiser  with 
checking  specimens. 

“One  of  the  agencies,"  the  Nebraska 
Press  story  says,  “calls  our  attention  to 
an  instance  where  a  Nebraska  ptiblisher 
who,  apparently  was  short  of  space,  ran 
a  certain  ad  just  long  enough  to  get  some 
checking  copies  then  lifted  it  and  put 


another  one  in  its  place.  Evidently  he 
took  special  pains  to  see  that  one  of 
the  copies  containing  the  ad  was  sent  to 
the  agency,  then  forgot  that  the  agmey 
was  on  his  mailing  list  and  allowed  the 
regular  copy  to  go  thru.  Such  things 
used  to  be  done  occasionally  with  med¬ 
icine  ads  back  in  the  days  when  we  took 
them  for  2c  an  inch,  but  we  didn’t  sup¬ 
pose  anything  of  the  sort  was  ever  done 
nowadays." 


Interesting  window  display  of  antiques  obtained  by  ibe  Raleitch  Times  in  its 
“Old  Things"  contest  which  “just  growed,"  resulting  in  one  of  the  most 
successful  contests  ever  promoted  by  that  daily. 


to  fit  on  the  head  of  some  dead  friend, 
who  had  been  far  too  human  to  wear  it 
comfftrtably  in  life. 

.An  “Old  Things”  ciaitc.st  and  a  “IxKjk- 
ing  Backward”  exhibit  recently  held  by 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.j  limes,  afterntwn 
ncwspaiKT.  of  which  John  .A.  Park,^  for¬ 
merly  president  of  the  Southern  News- 
l>aiK-r  Publishers  .As.sociation,  is  i>ub- 
lisher,  strikingly  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  sentiment  is  not  dead,  and  that  peo¬ 
ple  read  the  newspapers  and  are  ready 
generally  to  respond  to  suggestions  and 
ideas  aflvanced  by  the  (wpers. 

Several  hundred  readers  of  the  Times 
I>articij»atcd  actively  in  the  “Old  Things” 
and  “i.ooking  Backward"  features,  and 
many  more  read  ainl  talked  of  the  lists 
of  f»bs<dete  articles  published  in  the  pajier 
daily  for  a  week,  and  visited  the  exhibit 
of  by-gone  fads  and  fancies  displayed  at 
the  Times  building  for  three  days. 

The  .sentiment  which  is  still  warm  in 
<he  hearts  of  people  for  old  things  and 
the  tenderness  with  which  memories  of 
old  times,  and  old  ways,  old  loves  and 
old  friendships  are  cherished,  was  one 
of  the  astounding  and  illuminating  re¬ 
sults  of  the  l^>oking  Backward  fea¬ 
tures,  which  like  “Topsy,”  of  story  book 
fame,  “just  growed.” 

Nobf)dy  really  planned  to  set  the  town 
and  country  round  about  talking  of  old 
times,  and  searching  out  from  the  dust 
of  attics  and  che.sts  and  cuplxiards  long 
buried  treasures,  or  of  converting  the 
Times  building  for  three  or  ff>ur  days 
into  a  curio  shop.  It  all  started  from 
an  address  on  “Changing  Coitditions,” 
which  the  publisher,  John  A.  Park,  made 
before  a  Oiamber  of  Commerce  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  neighboring  town,  in  which  he 
introduced  a  list  of  a  few  obsolete  ar¬ 
ticles,  petticoats  and  hairpins;  spinning 
wheels  and  quilting  frames;  and  Mfxlel 
T  Ford  automobiles. 

The  list  made  a  hit  with  the  audience 
and  so  'the  idea  grew.  .An  offer  then 
v.as  made  through  the  Times  of  a  prize 
of  a  dollar  a  day  for  a  week  for  the 
Ijest  list  of  ten  obsolete  articles. 

The  notice  was  all  that  was  necessary. 
The  lists  began  to  pour  in. 

One  day  during  the  “Old  'Things” 
contest,  a  reader  of  the  Times  from  a 
nearby  town,  thinking  the  real  articles 
had  to  be  submitted  instead  of  the  lists, 
came  to  the  office  bringing  several 
quaint  old-time  costumes,  some  daguer¬ 
reotypes,  and  china  vases,  and  so  the 
idea  of  the  “Looking  Backward”  ex¬ 
hibit  was  born.  Building  on  the  interest 
that  had  been  created  in  the  lists  of 


READERS  WITH  URGE  TO  WRITE  WILL  BE 
GIVEN  FREE  REIN  BY  DAILY 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  Announces  “Contributors’  Day”  Dec. 
4  and  Invites  Readers  to  Send  Letters,  Articles,  Essays 
and  Poetry — ^To  Use  Idea  Monthly 


ond  best ;  and  $1  each  for  the  ten  next 
best. 

'1  he  original  intention  was  to  use  a 
large  show  window  across  the  front  of 
the  Times  Building  for  the  display,  but 
('ll  the  day  set  for  the  articles  to  be 
submitted  they  liegan  to  come  in  such 
numliers  tnat  a  room  had  to  be  vacated 
(Ml  the  second  door  of  the  building  to 
take  care  of  the  exhibit.  W  ith  the  aid 
of  an  exiKTt  decorator  an  effective  show¬ 
ing  was  made  in  the  window  aixl  the 
rest  of  the  articles  were  arranged  at¬ 
tractively  ill  the  show  room.  .A  line  of 
old  time  bas(iues  and  dresses,  hoopskirts 
and  bonnets  and  wraps  extended  across 
one  side  of  the  r<Him.  while  tables  were 
drajK-d  with  old  coverlets  aixl  quilts  and 
loaded  with  an  endless  variety  of  inter- 
e.sting  old  objects.  More  than  300  ar¬ 
ticles  were  entered  altogelher,  practically 
every  one  with  some  interesting  story 
or  bit  of  history  connected  with  it. 

During  the  three  days  the  exhibit  was 
kept  open  several  thousand  persons 
viewed  it.  The  children  opened  their 
eyes  in  astonishment  at  the  unfamiliar 
(ibjects  and  the  older  people  had  the 
time  of  their  lives  recalling  old-time 
memories  and  family  treasures  of  their 
own  that  they  might  liave  brought. 
Many  were  insistent  that  the  exhibit  be 
continued  so  that  they  might  go  home 
and  hunt  up  their  old  time  things  and 
bring  them  even  though  they  were  not 
in  time  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

During  the  afternoons  and  evenings, 
punch  was  served  to  the  visitors  by 
girls  in  old-time  costumes  and  ballads 
and  old  songs  were  played  on  a  phono- 
grajih. 

The  two  features,  the  “Old  Things” 
contest,  and  the  “Ixxdting  Backward” 
exhibit,  were  among  the  most  successful 
undertakings  ever  promoted  by  the 
Times,  far  exceeding  the  expectation  of 
any  one  connected  with  the  paper,  and 
as  a  generator  of  good-^sill  and  friend¬ 
ly  feeling  were  unsurpassed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  tlH'  newsjiaper's  career  of  53 


AGENCY  ASKS  AFRDAVITS 

Nebraska  Press  Tells  How  Publisher 
Cheated  Advertiser  on  Press  Run 

Campbell-Ewald  Company  is  request¬ 
ing  publishers  to  send  them  affidavits 
showing  that  they  have  been  paid  in  full 
for  all  Bukk  advertising  run  during  the 
year  ending  July  31.  In  publishing  an 
item  about  this  request  the  Nebraska 
Press,  official  organ  of  the  Nebraska 


SOMETHING  novel  in  operation  of  a 
newspaper  will  be  tried  by  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  on  Dec.  4.  when  the  first 
C  o  n  t  r  ibutors’ 

Day,  anncginced 
last  week,  will  be 
held.  Part  of  the 
paper  on  that  day 
will  be  given  over 
to  publication  of 
letters,  inter¬ 
views,  stories,  es- 
s  a  y  s,  editorials, 
news,  feature 
articles,  poems, 
e  t  c.,  written  by 
Press-S  c  i  ni  i  tar 
readers. 

In  its  a  n- 

nouncement  of  J.'uzs  E.  .Mills,  U. 

C  o  n  t  r  ibutors’ 

Day,  which  will  be  the  first  Tuesday  in 
each  month,  the  Press-Scimitar  said : 
“Everyone  at  some  time  has  felt  an  urge 
to  write.  The  impulse  is  a  natural  one, 
and  becau.se  most  of  us  have  no  means 
of  satisfying  it,  Press-Scimitar  is  offer¬ 
ing  the  medium. 

“Tuesday,  Dec.  4,  and  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  in  each  month  thereafter,  have  been 
set  aside  as  Contributors’  Days. 

‘T.ettcrs,  interviews,  essays,  editorials, 
news  and  feature  stories  are  invited.”  .A 
later  anmnincement  stated  that  poems  of 
high  standard  also  would  be  accepted. 

“Perhaps,”  the  announcement  continued, 
“there  is  something  unusual  about  your 
home  or  in  your  neighborhcxxl  which 
would  be  of  general  interest  if  ‘written 
up.’  Perhaps  you  have  had  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  flowers.  Or  it  may  be 
that  some  new  insect  pest  is  defeating 
your  gardening  efforts. 

“You  may  have  foundi  a  new  way  to 
save  time  and  toil  in  the  running  of  your 
home.  If  you  have,  pass  the  idea  along. 
You  can  be  of  great  service  to  many 
others  who  may  be  wrestling  with  the 
same  problem. 

“Your  hobby  may  be  dogs,  painting, 
music,  hunting,  radio  or  any  one  of  a 
thewsand  other  interesting  subjects — 
write  about  the  unusual  discoveries  you 
have  made. 

“Names  and  addresses  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  and  no  doubt  you  will  be  brought 


into  contact  with  many  others  with  com¬ 
mon  interests. 

“The  most  interesting  contributions 
will  be  given  prominence  and  will  be  ex- 
hibiterl  under  the  ‘by-line’  of  the  writer. 

_  “Press-Scimitar  will  endeavor  to  pub¬ 
lish  everything  sent  in,  but  reserves  the 
right  to  pass  on  the  availability  of  con¬ 
tributions. 

“No  copy  will  be  returned  unless  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  self-addressed  envelope. 

“You  may  write  on  any  subject.  Your 
article  may  contain  25  or  50  or  500 
words,  but  please  limit  yourself  to  not 
more  than  500  words,  because  we  expect 
space  to  be  dear  on  Contributors’  Day." 

The  first  mail  after  the  announcement 
was  made  brought  several  contributions, 
and  in  the  next  few  days  they  came  so 
fast  that  James  E.  Mills,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  and  originator  of  Contributors’ 
l>ay,  was  kept  busy  reading  and  editing 
the  contributions. 

Several  pages  will  be  used  if  necessary 
by  the  Press-Scimitar  to  carry  the  ma¬ 
terial,  Mills  says. 

“I  find  most  of  the  contributions  of  a 
very  high  quality.”  he  says.  “Few  of 
them  need  much  editing  or  rewriting. 

“I  believe  that  a  Contributors’  Day 
once  a  month  will  aid  in  bringing  the 
reader  and  the  newspaper  closer  together. 
It  will  give  a  greater  interest  in  the 
paper.  It  will  give  him  an  outlet  for 
that  literary  genius  he  believes  he  has 
been  hiding  under  the  cares  and  worries 
of  his  daily  joh  and  should  prove  educa¬ 
tional  and  entertaining. 

“Contributors’  Day  is  an  experiment 
with  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  successful  one.  Later 
we  may  make  it  a  weekly  affair.” 

CHANGES  PUBUCATION  DAY 

The  PeekskUl  (N,  Y.)  Highland 
Democrat,  weekly,  has  changed  its  pub- 
licati()n  day  from  Friday  to  Thursday, 
effective  Dec.  6.  George  E.  Briggs  is 
editor-manager. 

WILUAM  HARD  RECOVERING 

William  Hard,  Consolidated  Press 
Association  special  writer  in  Washington, 
is  convalescing  after  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tion  for  appendicitis. 


#We  Will  Give  You 
Reliable  Information 
About  Canada 

DEVELOPMENT  BRANCH:  S: 

Canada,  the  deTolopmant  and  supply  of  indnitrial  raw  materials  aTallable  from  resonroas 
alons  the  tinea  of  the  Canadian  Pacifle  Kailwaj,  roeaafl  Ihia  bronrk. 

We  hare  an  expert  ataif  eontlnnoualy  enraged  in  researoh  ralatieo  to  all  roaonrees. 
including  the  examination  of  mineral  deposits.  Praotieal  information  is  aTallable  eeai- 
oeraing  dsTsIopment  opportunities,  the  use  of  by-prodnets,  marksts,  Indnstrlal  crops, 
prospecting  and  mining. 

BUREAU  OF  CANADIAN  INFORMATION: 

Bureau  of  Canadian  Information,  will  fnmiah  yon  with  the  latest  reliabla  information 
on  orery  pbaao  of  industrial  and  agricultural  derolopment  in  Chn^a.  Our  BWareaioe 
Library,  at  Montreal,  maintains  a  complete  data  serrios  oororlng  Vatnral  Besouroea. 
Climate,  Labor,  Transportation,  Business  Openings,  ste.,  additional  data  oeastantly 
bsing  addod  to  keep  it  up  te  date. 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO. 

Department  of  Colonlsetion  end  Development 
J.  S.  DENNIS.  Chief  Commloeloncr,  Wlndoer  Station.  Montreal.  Can. 
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h.  Y.  PAPERS  EXPERIMENTING  WITH  NEW 
*TLASTIC  MAT^*  PROCESS 

l^tUtntic  Electrotype  &  Stereotype  Company  Acquires  New  York 
Rights  of  Invention  Controlled  by  Rapid  Electrotype 
Company — To  Open  Large  Plant  Dec.  15 


VhW  YORK  newspapers  are  now  ex- 
penmenting  with  the  new  “plastic 
the  invention,  as  recently  announced 
Ki'H  R  &  Publisher,  which  is  owned 


ROirDT  SCHAEFF.I 


Thomas  G.  Pface 


lir  the  Rapid  Electrohype  Company  of 
iicinnati,  O.  The  New  York  rights  to 
4e  invention  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Atlantic  Electrotype  &  Stereotype  Com- 
piny,  a  new  concern,  which  has  absorbed 
the  ^haefer  Stereotype  Company  of  New 
Vork. 

Robert  Schaef. 
tr,  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Elec¬ 
trotype  &  Stereo¬ 
type  Company,  is 
sjpervis'ng  the 
tew  spa  per  ex¬ 
periments  with 
the  new  j^ocess. 

He  said  this  week 
It  was  expected 
mats  would  be 
produced  for  re¬ 
producing  news¬ 
paper  half-tones 
vhicri  would  be 
equivalent  to 
electrotypes. 

VV.  H.  Kaufman,  president  of  the 
Rapid  Electrotype  Company,  explaining 
the  new  “plastic  mat"  to  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  said: 

“W’e  chemically  cure  a  blotter,  such  as 
all  mat  makers  use,  and  we  thoroughly 
saturate  this  blotter  with  a  chemical  paste 


R.  T.  Allen 


that  is  also  on  the  surface  of  the  blotter. 
Consequently,  when  this  mat  is  moistened 
it  liecomes  plastic,  and  is  moulded  into 
just  as  sharp  lines  as  electrotypers  mould 
into  a  wax  slab.” 

Mr.  Kaufmann  said  the  plastic  mat 
was  the  result  of  15  years  of  experi¬ 
mental  work,  and  claimed  it  was  the  only 
mat  kiKiwn  that  will  make  a  half-tone  up 
to  150  line  screen.  He  admitted  that  in 
ctist  the  new  process  was  “considerably 
more  expensive”  than  the  old-style  mat, 
because  of  the  chemical  treatment.  It 
was  his  contention,  however,  that  results 
from  the  plastic  mat  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  results  from  the  old  style 
mat,  but  rather  with  electrotypes. 

The  Atlantic  Electrotype  &  Stereotype 
Company,  which  has  ac(|uired  the  New 
York  rights,  will  open  a  new  plant  Dec. 
15  at  228  E.  45th  street.  The  entire 
seventh  floor  of  that  address,  totalling 
14,500  square  feet,  will  be  occupied  by 
the  concern  which  was  incorporated 
under  New  York  laws  last  October,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $125,000. 

Eor  the  plastic  mats  and  other  joh 
mats,  three  special  direct  pressure  ma¬ 
chines  are  being  installed.  They  have 
been  built  for  the  company  specially  by 
the  F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Schaefer,  for  the  last  10  years  has 
been  president  of  the  Schaefer  Stereo¬ 
type  Company.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
superintendent  of  electrotyping  for  the 
Nna  York  Herald  for  many  years,  lie 
has  also  been  connected  with  the  Ne^v 
York  Journal  the  Chicago  American,  and 
the  old  St.  Louis  Reptthlic,  where  he 
learned  the  trade.  Thomas  G.  Peace, 
formerly  sales  manager  of  the  O’Flaherty 
Electrotype  Company,  is  vice-presi<lcnt  of 
the  new  company,  and  R.  T.  Allen,  for 
20  ye,ars  production  manager  of  the  Frank 
Seaman  Company,  is  secretary.  Afr. 
Peace  was  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Cheltenham  .Advertising  .Agenev. 

Edward  Schmidt,  formerly  of  the 
O’Flaherty  Electrotype  Company,  will 
be  in  charge  of  a  modern  shipping  room 
lieing  installed  in  the  new  plant,  and  will 
specialize  in  the  handling  of  mailing  lists 
for  advertising  agencies. 


CHICAGO  REPORTERS 
VIEW  “FRONT  PAGE” 


Critict  Laud  It  as  Entertainment  But 
Deny  It  Truthfully  Portray* 
Local  New*  Men — 

Mayor  “Edited” 


The  Front  Page,”  the  newspaper  play 
!)>•  Ben  Hecht  and  Charles  Mac.Arthur, 
now  running  in  New  Y’ork,  was  presented 
to  Chicago,  the  scene  of  its  action,  Nov, 
S,  by  a  second  company  organized  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  welcomed  whole- 
Iwrtedly  by  the  Windy  City’s  news  men, 
received  highly  commendatory  re- 
rie»s,  although  all  the  critics  did  not 
>|rfe  as  to  its  accuracy  as  a  portrayal 
of  the  craft. 

.\  few  details  of  the  production  as  pre- 
wited  in  Chicago  differ  from  the  original 
in  N'ew  York.  The  Mayor  in  the  Chicago 
troup<-  wears  a  derby  instead  of  a  som- 
lirero  and  has  sprouted  a  thick,  stubby 
mustache.  The  time  of  the  action  has 
ttoen  turned  back  to  “an  era  which  ended 
*bout  1912.”  In  New  York  no  attempt 
is  made  to  conceal  the  identity  of  the 
Mayor  or  to  change  the  tfme. 

.All  the  critics  agreed  that  the  play  was 
Kood  entertainment  of  a  highly  explosive 
quality.  Ashton  Stevens  of  the  Chicago 
derald  and  Examiner  did  not  consider  the 
play  a  faithful  picture  of  its  subject,  but 
thought  this  was  no  drawback. 

"Whether  ‘The  Front  Page’  really  tells 
the  truth  about  newspaper  men  and  poli- 
ticiars,”  he  wrote,  “is  not  an  important 


question — the  main  thing  is  that  it  seems 
to.  Of  course,  1  never  hope  this  side  of 
heaven  to  hear  newspaper  men  so  pro¬ 
fane,  ungrammatical  and  unfailingly 
funny  as  they  are  here  represented.” 

Of  a  different  opinion  was  Frederick 
Donaghey  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  “It 
is  the  successful  effort  of  two  young  men 
with  a  mordant  outlook  on  what  goes  on 
about  them,”  his  review  said,  “and 
among  the  things  that  have  gone  on  about 
them  are  incidents  and  episodes  conceiv¬ 
ably  like  the  incidents  and  episodes  they 
have  put  into  ‘The  Front  Page.’  ” 

Harry  C.  Read,  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  American,  said: 
“Messrs.  Hecht  and  Mac.Arthur  have 
done  what  they  could  have  been  exjiected 
to  do  as  feature  writers.  They  have 
taken  a  slice  of  veneer  in  an  effort  to 
build  a  solid  structure.” 

To  C.  J.  Rulliet,  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
the  dialogue  seemed  very  restrained. 
“.Anyone  who  has  ‘covered  police’  in  a 
big  city,  indeed  cannot  fail  to  observe  the 
admirable  restraint  the  various  reporters 
use.”  was  his  opinion.  “Wise  cracks 
that  never  were  uttered  suggested  them¬ 
selves  at  nearly  every  turn  of  the  racy 
conversation  to  hard-boile<l  reporters  and 
ex-rejKirters  in  last  night’s  audience.” 

Virginia  Dale,  Chicago  Daily  Journal, 
wrote:  “What  our  quondam  natives  have 
done  is  to  pack  into  three  swiftly-mov¬ 
ing  acts  all  of  the  colorful  and  melo¬ 
dramatic  circumstances  that  have  ever 
happened  in  the  history  of  the  American 
press,  and,  aided  by  vivid  imaginations  and 
a  fine  flair  for  the  technicalities,  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  the  blood  and  inky 
sinews  of  the  fourth  estate.” 


The  New  Journalism 

I»y  GLENN  FR.\NK 

Newspapers  must  take  on  the  interpretation  of 
science.  And  newspapermen  must  undertake  the 
popularization  of  scientific  facts. 

YEHTEHDAY  a  bewildered  young  man  came  to 
my  office  to  discuss  the  problem  of  his  choice 
of  a  career. 

Hlf  scholarship  is  brilliant.  His  capacity  for 
clear  and  effective  expression 
approaches  genius.  But  he  1*  at 
sea.  His  genius  for  making  in¬ 
telligence  intelligible,  his  delight 
In  making  the  profound  popular, 
his  hatred  of  the  conventional 
kind  of  scholarship  that  so  often 
seems  deep  when  it  is  only 
muddy,  his  belief  that  one  of  the 
most  needed  things  of  our  time 
Is  a  scholarship  that  talks  In  a 
language  ordinary  men  can  un¬ 
derstand — all  make  him  hesitate 
to  become  a  college  professor. 

His  genius  for  thotight  turns 
him  toward  scholarship. 

His  genius  for  expression  turns  him  toward 
journeJlsm. 

“You  are,"  T  told  him.  "one  of  tho  young  men 
who  should  help  to  blaze  the  trail  for  - the  new 
profession  of  scientific  journalism,  a  profession 
that  IS  still  to  be  created.” 

This  new  profession  Is  needed  to  bring  to  us 
an  understanding  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  that 
are  being  unearthed  In  the  laboratories,  an  under¬ 
standing  that  will,  for  most  of  us.  depend  upon 
Interpreters  who  combine  the  best  qualities  of  the 
sound  scientist  and  the  sticcessful  journalist. 

Altert  Edward  Wlggam  Is  a  good  example  of 
the  sort  of  interpreter  I  mean.  His  “New  I'ieca- 
logue  f  f  Science.”  his  “Fruit  of  the  Family  Tree,” 
his  “Next  Age  of  Man."  and  his  lust  ptibllshed 
“Exploring  Your  Mind."  are  all  excellent  examples 
of  srlrntlflc  journalism  In  the  Introduction  to 
this  Inst  book.  Mr.  Wiggln  discusses  this  needed 
profession  of  scientific  journalism,  and  says  the 
following  to  the  young  man  who  would  answer  Its 
cballrnge: 

I-Trsf — “You  must  become  thoroughly  Infused 
with  the  scientific  spirit  ns  the  very  core  and 
meaning  of  your  own  life."  That  Is  to  say,  the 
sclenllflc  journalist  must  be  dominated  by  the 
earn"  devotion  to  truth,  hatred  of  dogma,  fear- 
le.xs  In  challenging  tradition,  and  endless  passion 
for  Vnowlede-e  that  mark  the  scientist. 

Second — “You  must  become  quite  thoroughly 
and  tfchnlcallv  acoualnted  with  some  one  field  of 
science:  you  must  learn  scientific  methods  as  well 
as  Imbibe  the  scientific  spirit  ”  I’nless  the  scien¬ 
tific  .journalist  Is  himself  somethin"  of  a  scientist, 
he  will  not*  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between 
real  science  and  pseudo-science.  ' 

Tlilrd — "You  must  learn  the  art  and  technique 
of  lournallstic  presentation  ”  The  scientific  jour¬ 
nalist  cannot  make  science  artlctilate  If  he  one* 
the  vocabulary  of  the  sclentl-sts  themselves.  He 
must  not  prostitute  scjence  hv  jazzing  It:  hut  he 
must  make  It  popular  In  a  legitimate  sense. 

Fourth — “You  must  see  your  problem  In  two 
aspects — first,  ns  a  problem  of  science,  and.  second, 
as  a  problem  of  art  " 

Here.  T  think,  is  the  Magna  Charta  for  a  new 
profession. 

(ncprlntrd  from  the  Nov.  1.1  Is.siie  of  Tlie  Vancouver 
Sun). 


Rlfil  and  rotting  newspaper  owners,  who  proiidlr  boast  of 
tbeir  material  snereas — At  ho  see  In  their  eontaet  with 
their  readers  only  additional  elrenlatlnn  and  advertising  dol¬ 
lars — should  read  this  artlele  many  times— should  Impress  It 
firmly  npon  their  memory— then  awaken  themselves  and  their 
organisations  to  the  possibilities  and  opportnnltles  of  the 
“new  Jonraallsm.” 

To  serve  ns  a  leader  In  community  organisation)  In  co-opera- 
live  marketing  Ideas)  In  promotion  of  Industries  for  yonr  com- 
ninnlly)  In  hrondcnstlng  the  newer  knowledge  of  nutrition  and 
health  mechanics)  In  Interpreting  the  latest  developments  In 
all  lines  of  science)  In  publishing  articles  which,  rnther  than 
only  nmnse.  also  stimulate  constructive  fhinkin".  This  Is  the 
new  spirit  of  JonrnnIlsm.  Does  yonr  paper  have  Itt 

Pithlidird  in  the  Tvferest  of  Belter  Jnitrnolisw  hr/ 
Conach’s  Grent  y <  trspnper 

THE  VANCOUVER  SUN 


GLENN  FRANK 
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Br  MARLEN  PEW 


T  ADIES’  Day  again!  Some  months 
ago  we  declared  a  recess  on  our  jier- 
sonal  shop  talk,  giving  the  privilege  of 
the  week  to  Mrs.  Willie  Snow  Ethridge, 
the  charming  and  entertaining  writer  of 
Maccm,  Ga.,  and  wife  of  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph.  It  war 
of  those  rare  mriments  a  newspaper  man 
spends  at  home  that  Mrs.  Ethridge  wrote 
her  smiling  satire.  Xow,  with  Thanks¬ 
giving  pushing  press  day  24  hours  ahead, 
we  find  another  young  lady  of  the  South 
with  some  searing  comments  upon  those 
moments  when  the  newspajjer  man  is 
not  at  hwne.  Wherefore,  we  obey 
the  Presidential  proclamation  to  give 
thanks,  and  do  some  proclaiming  on  our 
own.  We  proclaim  Miss  Afton  Wynn, 
alias  “Cynthia  Grey,”  lovelorn  specialist 
and  official  soblw  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar,  the  Shop  Talker 
of  this  week.  Miss  Wynn  speaking: 

*  * 

T’VE  worked  around  newspapers  longer 
than  most  managing  editors  I  know, 
and  I  haven’t  seen  a  sob-sister  yet. 

I  know  a  lot  of  sob-sissies,  though. 
They  call  themselves  re-write  men,  and 
they  make  murderesses  so  beautiful  that 
it’s  a  mystery  the  movies  hadn’t  caught 
them.  They  have  a  way  of  making  babies 
so  hungry  that  one  feels  like  looking  the 
next  day  to  see  their  names  in  the  death 
column. 

Yes,  I  know  they  call  us  sob-sisters, 
but  it  doesn’t  mean  a  thing.  Even  a  cub 
reporter  knows  most  girl  reporters  write 
the  deaths,  society,  vitals,  school  and 
luncheon  clubs. 

“Sob  big  on  this  now,”  says  the  city 
editor  to  me.  And  I  know  very  well 
all  he  wants  is  the  who-why-where-when- 
how-art  and  how-old-is-she  stuff  so  he 
Mn  do  the  sobbing  himself.  If  there  was 
just  a  law  that  could  keep  him  from 
sticking  my  name  on  top  of  the  way  he 
felt  about  something  he  didn’t  see! 

Looks  as  though  we  aren’t  anything 
much  around  the  office.  Can’t  even  smoke. 
Hurts  the  prestige  of  the  paper,  or  some¬ 
thing. 

But  they  keep  us  on  to  do  the  woman’s 
angle.  If  there  is  a  woman’s  angle  in 
a  death  column.  I  haven’t  foimd  it.  And 
more,  I  haven’t  learned  what  the  wom¬ 
an’s  angle  is.  I  have  been  hired  three 
times  to  do  just  that  and  have  gone  on 
writing  weather,  lost  dogs  and  Kiwanis 
club,  just  as  usual. 

Once  there  was  a  new  stocking  on  the 
market  of  elephant’s  breath  coloi*.  I 
thought  it  had  the  woman’s  angle,  as 
well  as  other  new  colors  in  stockings,  but 
when  the  managing  editor  turned  my 
story  over  to  the  advertising  manager, 
he  said  he  was  afraid  all  the  stores 
might  not  have  that  elephant’s  breath 
and  there’d  be  a  kick-back. 

I’ve  always  been  church  visitor  on  the 
theory  that  a  woman  could  handle  that 
feature  better.  But  I  have  learned  that 
a  man  just  won’t  miss  his  Sunday  sleep 
and  a  woman  can’t  always  look  for  a 
job  in  the  next  town. 

Aside  from  that,  it’s  an  expensive  as¬ 
signment.  The  Sunday  5?chool  superinten¬ 
dent  takes  me  from  class  to  class,  and  I 
usually  hit  about  three  at  collection-time. 
One  Sunday  found  me  with  two  quar¬ 
ters  and  a  half-dollar.  The  classes  got 
the  quarters,  and  as  the  pastor’s  wife 
elected  to  sit  by  me  during  the  sermon, 
the  plate  got  the  half.  I  walked  20 
Mocks  home,  hungry.  Next  day  I  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  shark  company  the  em- 
Mojres  run.  Of  course.  I’d  be  a  sinner  if 
I  put  church  contributions  on  the  expense 
account. 

One  day  the  managing  editor  informed 
me  I  would  conduct  a  food  page.  It  was 
to  be  so  simple,  and  to  take  up  just  an 


afternoon  or  so.  on  which  days  I  would 
l)e  excused  from  regular  reporting. 

The  next  day  a  woman  called  me  and 
asked  at  what  temperature  she  could  set 
her  gas  range  so  her  dinner  of  roast 
jKirk,  rice,  carrots,  sweet  potatoes  and 
bread  pudding  would  be  done  just  in  time 
for  dinner.  She  was  going  out.  A  little 
later  a  woman  called  to  ask  if  I  thought 
Eagle  Brand  gave  her  baby  the  colic. 

I  looked  into  the  matter  and  found 
the  previous  pajjer  carried  a  box  stating 
I  was  a  fcKid  specialist  who  would  be 
glad  to  help  housewives  with  all  their 
food  problems. 

«  *  • 

'T’O  be  a  good  woman  reporter,  one 
must  be  ugly,  but  not  too  ugly.  I  had 
a  girl  friend  who  was  too  pretty  to  be 
a  reiK)rter.  The  boys  all  buzzed  around 
her  t<K>  much,  the  big  boss  said,  so  he 
tired  her.  I  have  been  fired,  too,  but  not 
for  that  reason.  Nor  for  the  big  sin, 
.■^moking. 

I  can’t  get  off  the  re-write  men,  and 
the  woman’s  angle.  I  ran  across  a  wom¬ 
an  once  who  did  Shakespeare  in  her 
youth  but  who  gave  it  up  and  weut  to 
singing  in  a  church.  She  owned  a  olrbcr 
shop.  I  wheedled  her  into  giving  me  her 
story  and  promised  her  faithfully  I 
wouldn’t  make  it  sentimental.  I  didn’t. 

But  the  re-write  man  wrote:  “From 
Broadw'ay  to  Ixirljering,  from  Shake¬ 
speare  to  shaving  soap!” 

Then  there  was  a  murderer.  He  was  so 
shiftless  he  had  practically  given  his  little 
boy  away,  but  the  lawyer  strained  a  point 
and  had  him  hold  the  child  on  his  lap 
one  day  in  court. 

I  had  orders  to  get  a  sob  into  that 
story,  so  I  stretched  my  imagination  and 
I)erched  the  kid  comfortably  on  his  dad’s 
knee,  though  he  had  been  might  reluctant 
about  it  and  ha<l  threatened  to  crawl 
down  at  any  minute. 

The  re-write  man  grabbed  the  idea  and 
ran  like  a  halfback.  He  had  that  little 
imp  kissing  salt  tears  off  his  father’s 
furrowed  cheek  1 

.Somebody’s  always  telling  me  how 
thrilling  this  work  must  be;  and  then  I 
have  to  assure  them  I  don’t  print  the 
pai)er  and  I  don’t  take  it  down  in  short¬ 
hand.  and  hear  them  .say  how  much  better 
it  would  be  if  I  only  knew  Gregg. 

Besides  the  re-wTite  men,  the  only 
thing  I  really  grijx:  about  is  hospital  nur¬ 
ses.  I’d  as  soon  face  a  firing  squad  as 
tf)  have  a  nurse  l(M>k  at  me  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  light  ray  that  only  a  nurse  can 
tune  in  on. 

*  •  ♦ 

A  NOTHER  thing  about  newspaper  men 
is  that  every  one  I  have  ever  known 
has  laughed  devilishly  and  told  me  he  used 
to  be  lovelorn  editor  on  such  and  such 
a  paper.  But  I  never  believe  him.  I  no¬ 
tice  he  never  calls  hitmelf  a  sob-sister. 

I’ve  been  doing  lovelorn  for  years,  and 
like  it.  Though  one  editor  said  I  should 
marry  as  soon  as  convenient  if  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  a  success  of  the  column. 
I  still  get  more  letters  than  the  paper 
will  print. 

And  it  isn’t  silly,  the  lovelorn.  If  a 
wife  is  going  to  re-marry  the  man  she 
divorsed  11  years  ago,  is  she  silly  to  call 
up  Cynthia  tirey  and  ask  whether  she 
should  send  out  announcements? 

I  suppose  there  is  something  romantic 
about  l)eing  a  woman  reporter,  but  I 
have  always  found  that  if  I  went  to 
a  luncheon  for  Mrs.  Elbert  Gary,  she 
wearing  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  gems, 
I  was  sure  to  be  wearing  my  shabbiest 
dress. 

If  I  went  to  interview  John  Gilbert,  my 
hair  would  most  certainly  need  trimming. 
If  I  went  to  the  governor’s  ball,  I  had 
to  leave  like  Cinderella  and  write  it  up. 

Any  woman  ought  to  be  glad  to  b^  a 


reporter  and  hear  about  one  little  ser¬ 
mon  a  day  on  what  an  opportunity  she 
has  to  serve  the  world  in  uplift  editorials, 
and  won’t  she  please  make  a  special  cor¬ 
ner  for  this  or  that? 

A  newspaper  woman  is  supposed  to 
have  ideas,  but  she  is  not  supposed  to 
worry  the  city  editor  with  them.  He  is 
the  most  fertile-minded  man  in  the 
world,  ami  can  give  her  so  many  assign¬ 
ments  that  he  forgets  them  himself  be¬ 
fore  she  gets  the  stories.  If  she  does 

half  he  says,  she  can  save  her  own 

ideas  for  the  day  when  she  hopes  to  do 
the  great  American  novel. 

I  had  an  M.  E.  once  who  said  he’d 
fire  the  next  fellow  he  caught  drinking. 
.\  few  nights  later  I  was  leaving  the  of¬ 
fice  at  midnight.  The  men  had  all  skipped 
out,  and  the  city  editor  was  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  'Fhe  phone  rang. 

It  was  the  M.  E.,  and  he  wanted  a 

reporter  to  come  at  once  to  a  certain 

room  in  a  certain  hotel.  I  went.  It  was 
apparently  a  drinking  party.  One  of  the 
guests  asked  if  I’d  like  a  highball.  The 
M.  E!.  and  the  business  manager  said  I 
would.  It  was  a  big  advertising  tie-up 
just  cinched,  and  the  paper  must  wait 
for  the  story. 

The  M.  E.  phoned  the  city  editor  and 
told  him  to  print  every  word  I  wrote. 
His  clients  asked  if  I’d  like  another 
highliall  and  he  said  I  would. 

I  ran  back  to  the  office.  The  elevator 
or  something  had  jostled  loose  every 
adjective  in  my  system,  and  they  just 
poured  out  of  the  typewriter.  I  enjoyed 
hearing  the  city  editor  cuss,  but  every  one 
of  thr)se  adjectives  made  front  page,  and 
it  was  too  sweet  to  reflect  on  when  and 
where  a  managing  editor  means  what  he 
says. 

Heck,  yes.  I’ve  been  hungry,  too;  but 
I  believe  a  newspaper  woman  is  more 
provident  than  a  man.  You  don’t  see  a 
woman  barnstorming  around,  mooching 
off  her  friends  and  never  paying  her  debts. 

Maybe  she  can’t  bring  out  the  snivels 
as  well  as  a  man,  and  maybe  she’s  not 
permitted  to  smoke  or  get  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  newspaper  men’s  club,  but 
I  notice  she’s  not  fired  so  frequently, 
doesn’t  get  in  jail  as  often  and  isn’t  half 
so  liable  to  libel  as  her  brothers. 

In  a  pinch  there  isn’t  a  thing  she  hasn’t 
done  and  can’t  do  on  a  newspaper,  but 
she’d  have  a  hard  time  getting  the  boys 
to  admit  it. 

“READER,  MEET  WRITER” 

I  - 

De«  Moinea  Daily  Hat  Column  To  Giva 
Behind  the  News  Facta 

The  Des  Moines  >  T ribune-Capital  has 
adopted  a  journalistic  equivalent  for  the 
master  of  ceremonies  of  the  stage  as  a 
means  of  acquainting  its  readers  with 
the  personalities  that  go  into  making  the 
paper. 

A  daily  column  run  under  a  stock 
caption  “just  Between  Us,”  written  in  a 
chatty  informal  style,  introduces  the  vari¬ 
ous  features  and  persons  that  share  in 
the  task  of  providing  editorial  and  news 
matter  for  the  paper.  If,  for  examMe* 
the  paper  carries  a  new  serial,  “Just 


294,609 

was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  issues)  for 
the  month  of 

Octobery  1928 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  October, 
1928,  was  193,395. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  tgsmk  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


Between  Us”  tells  something  a"out  ‘j 
author,  some  of  his  other  wnungs,  i 
well  as  interesting  bits  of  histor>  and 
cident.  The  column  strives  to  let  t., 
newspaper’s  “audience”  know  si/neth:; 
of  the  flesh  and  blood  people  that  go" 
make  the  black  and  white  of  news  aa 
feature  contents.  It  not  infrequerti 
gives  subscribers  of  the  paper  “jiet.j 
behind  the  scenes”  of  newspaper  inaKirj 
in  order  that  they  may  know  the  “inside’ 
story  of  how  a  story  or  feature  n-,) 
obtained.  It  deals  almost  exclusively  wij 
persons  rather  than  things.  It  goes  03 
the  theory  that  the  “greatest  study  oi 
mankind  is  man”  and  thus  confines  itsd: 
in  the  main  to  the  intimate  and  i  irsoni 
aspects  of  newspaper  making. 

The  column  “Just  Between  Us" 
written  daily  by  Basil  Walters,  ne»s 
editor  of  the  Tribune-Capital.  In  it  i',- 
lustrations  are  freely  used  and  part  i 
the  paragraphs  are  set  in  italics  to  make 
the  feature  attractive  from  a  ty])ograjh- 
ical  standpoint. 


SPONSOR  LONDON  FUGHT  i 

An  ambitious  attempt  arranged  largt." 
ly  by  the  Sun  newspapers  of  Sydney  to 
bring  Australia  and  London  in  close  B 
contact  is  now  under  way.  On  Oct.  29, F 
Capt.  Frank  Hurley,  an  editor  of  tbtB 
Sun  papers,  and  Flying  Lieut.  Moir 
took  off  from  Syndney  for  a  round-trip  B 
flight  to  London.  The  men  are  flying  is  | 
an  American  -  built  Ryan  brougham  I 


brougham 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP  MEETS 

Publishers  of  district  five,  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  met 
recently  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  Mellon 
Institute.  .^mong  tbe  speakers  were 
Oliver  J.  Keller,  editor,  Piltsbnrrk 
Post-Gazette,  and  Guy  T.  Visknid^ 
business  manager,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Ttlt- 
graph.  C.  M.  Bomberger,  publisher  ol 
Xhe  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  and  distrkt 
chairman  presided. 


On  the  Air 

with 

Major  White 

A  three-times-arweek 
five-hundred  wOTd 
ra^  feature.  Dis¬ 
tributed  by 

Current  News  Featnres,  Inc. 

Wasliincton,  D.  C. 


yhoUKfBailPublhher....  | 

1  from  REGINALD  FERNALI)  I 

Santa  Barbara  (Cal.)  Pres>:  | 
”lt  ia  impossible  for  me  to  ex  | 

honesty,  integrity  and  ability  | 
of  Mr.  Partlowe  and  his  organi- 
„,ion  too  highly.  Their  two 
campaigns  for  us  were  eminent¬ 
ly  satisfactory. 


€J)arlt«  ^artlotoe  Companr 

-CImh  CircKUli** 
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LABOR  AND  THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Article  XXXIII  of  a  Series — Sunshine  and  Air  as  Assets 

By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 
Secretary  St.  LouU  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 

(Copyright  1928  by  Editos  &  Publishes) 

S  the  promotion  of  a  newspaper  sun-  in  the  nature  of  waste  or  unprofitable 
ihine  and  fresh  air  cut  a  very  impor-  expense. 

^  6gure  because  they  contribute  m  .A.  well  arranged  publication  office 
L  measure  to  the  health  and  happi-  should  be  planned  so  that  all  motion  is 
« of  the  employes,  and  it  is  axiomatic  forward  along  natural  lines,  starting 
lit  contented  workers  do  the  besi  work,  with  the  business  office  and  ending  with 
forced  to  perform  their  daily  the  dispatching  room  of  the  completed 
in  unsanitary,  badly  ventilated  papers.  Publishers  contemplating  the 
rk  rooms  are  forever  dissatisfied  and  erection  of  new  buildings  should  by  all 
Luent'.y  give  up  otherwise  satisfactory  means  consult  architects  or  engineers  fa- 
Mitioii'  because  of  such  inferior  sur-  miliar  with  the  peculiar  requirements  of 

newspaper  publication. 

[The  cost  of  turnover  in  an  establish-  In  a  building  so  designed  and  fabri- 
rt  having  several  hundred  employes  is  cated  the  mortality  rate  of  newspaper 
iKT)-  considerable  item  of  expense  as  employes  will  compare  favorably  with 
r  has  been  estimated  that  employes  oc-  that  of  employes  in  any  other  line.  Labor 
wng  even  unimportant  posts  involve  unions  in  the  past  often  dwelt  with  great 
r  outlay  of  at  least  $50.  each  for  vigor  on  the  danger  to  life  and  health  of 
replacement.  It  should,  therefore,  the  newspaper  occupations,  using  such 
(the  aim  of  management  to  keep  the  supposed  shortcomings  as  a  reason  for 
emover  as  low  as  possible,  thus  mini-  increased  compensation,  but  painstaking 
[  ing  the  unnecessary  dead  loss  as  well  investigation  has  shown  conclusively  that 
r»n  avoidable  interference  with  opera-  with  ordinary  care  the  work  of  news- 

paper  mechanics  can  be  made  as  safe  and 
Ubor  unions  are  becoming  particularly  »=*  healthful  and  as  sanitary  as  that  of 
t  on  work  shops  that  are  hygienic.  «‘her  line  of  employment.  . 

Uly.  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted.  ,  ^  romment  among  these  mvestigators  is 
[  they  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  ^•‘eil  L.  Hoffman,  who  with  the  as- 
Uh  of  their  members  requires  that  *'**»"«  of  a  U  S.  La^r  Bureau  expert, 
editions  in  the  work  shop  in  these  re-  '"^de  a  series  of  examinations  partly  for 

frets  shall  be  as  near  ideal  as  possible.  ?  insurance  com|«ny  with  which  he 

Iti«  no  longer  seriously  contended  that  ic  entified.  and  partly  for  a  number  of 

•m  is  any  extra  hazard  attached  to  ^•"’Ploying  interest^^^^ 

icrk  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  .  ''‘^ny  objectionable  practices  of  old 
mpaiK  rs  so  far  as  the  actual  work  hand  .’ype  setters  such  as  eating 

t^f  is  concerned,  provided  that  the  con-  ^I'hout  washing  their  hands  after  hand- 
ttkiis  under  which  the  work  is  done  do  linK  type  niatter,  failure  to  properly  vent- 
constitute  the  extra  hazard.  This  compismg  rooms  in  winter  unsani- 

uiard  can  be  eliminated  entirely  when  practices  of  various  kinds  by  mem- 

instruction  of  a  new  building  is  care-  ''TV  composing  room,  have  been 

■Jy  planned  and  even  in  old  structures  abolished  since  the  fact  that  they  were 

mch  can  be  done  to  bring  about  im-  "’cnace  to  hfe  and  health  has  ^eii 
iwed  conditions  that  will  enable  em-  clearly  proven.  The  old  time  printer 
tloyts  to  work  in  safety  and  without  J''*®  !"  "^any  instances  intemperate  and 
«p»rdi/ing  their  health.  !"  way  had  low  resistance  and  fell 

It  is  clearly  seen  now  that  a  newspaper  an  easy  vio.im  to  bad  conditions, 
iijnf  ic  a  lanri*  fartorv  and  that  actory  acts  of  various  states  have  im- 


^opardi/ing  their  health. 

It  is  clearly  seen  now  that  a  newspaper 
llant  is  merely  a  large  factory  and  that 


k  same  conditions  that  apply  to  any  Proved  conditions  under  which  work  is 
Setory  should  and  can  be  applied  to  a  '•o"®  apa  publishers  in  granting 

ptwspapiT  plant.  Facilities  for  ventila-  -^h^efer  hours  have  materially  helped  to 
ra  can  be  installed  in  any  building,  and  '’cmg  about  a  reduction  in  the  mortality 
M  includes  also  a  system  that  will  pro-  cate. 

He  for  cool  air  in  summer.  Free  circu-  «  "}  Ben 

ition  of  air  is  most  essential  in  those  Noyemfier  1923,  said, 

Itiartmcnts  in  which  there  are  metallic  would  be  difficult  m  this  respect  to 
ifjcid  fumes,  i.e.  photo-engraving,  ster-  na  anything  superior  to  the  modern 

wjping ;  and  also  in  press-rooms  occu-  Pcinting^  plant.s  of  business  corporations, 

lying  basements  or  sub-basements.  not  carried  on  for  profit-making  purposes. 

Equipped  with  exhaust  fans,  ventila-  ypical  of  certain  life  insurance  com¬ 
ers.  forced  draft  producers,  etc.,  there  Pf"'f®  who  have  their  own  printing 

•  no  reason  why  a  stereotype  foundry  P  ^  t  ^cn  able  to  in- 

r  a  basement  press-room  should  not  at  thus  far  have  without  excep- 

ill  times  have  an  atmosphere  free  of  t  extraordinary  attention 

iul  gases  and  fumes.  It  is  often  neces-  .**  .^  *«-*•  ^  bears  upon  health,  comfort 
»ry  to  operate  some  of  these  depart-  ciency  in  modem  industry.” 

Wits  with  artificial  light,  but  even  then  J  Ttvek  Mr.  Lowenstem  xvill  dis- 
iif  proper  selection  of  lighting  devices  I  rentment  of  Employes.  ) 

ftl  do  much  to  offset  the  disadvantage  ' 

»  KX  having  natural  light,  (hooper-  PLANS  20-STORY  ADDITION 

■tBitt  or  other  vapor  lamps  furnish  an  - 

Eaninant  of  soft  light  under  which  work  Chicago  Tribune  Atk«  Readers’  Opin- 
he  performed  without  endangering  the  •  j  c.  . 


Chicago  Tribune  Asks  Readers’  Opin¬ 
ions  on  Proposed  Structure 


It  stands  to  reason  that  writers  in  the  Architects  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 

'-lorial  department,  clerks  and  book-  I’^ve  completed  tentative  sketches  of  a 
should  have  the  very  best  natural  •^‘^w  20-story  plant  building  eventually  to 
ifht  that  can  be  given  them.  replace  the  present  plant  back  of  where 

In  a  properly  designed  building  the  Tower  now  stands  and  to  take 

of  newspaper  employes  should  be  toward  the  completion  of 

*  good  as  the  average  health  of  the  Square  as  an  architectural 

■[nminiity  in  which  the  paper  is  pub-  wmile.  •  ,  . 

‘ixd.  and  indeed  better  than  that  if  *^"*^*we  sketch  was  printed  in 

tusual  care  is  exercised  in  the  selec-  *  t  ribune  and  readers  were  asked  to 
of  help.  Buildings  of  approved  de-  their  opinions  on  the  design  or 

are  now  prepared  by  engineers  and  ^  have  a  20-story  unit  next 

['W’s  who  have  given  such  subjects  Tower. 


pr  attention  not  only  with  a  view  to 
F ^tinj  the  health  of  employes  but  also 
Ftlimination  of  all  waste  and  useless 


GEORGE  JOHNS  INJURED 


Wiminatiw  of  all  waste  and  useless  George  Johns,  editor  of  the  editorial 
^  Buildings  are  planned  so  as  to  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatdk 
^  idle  motions  that  arc  not  directly  is  recovering  from  injuries  received 
^butory  to  the  work  to  be  accom-  when  his  automobile  crashed  into  a  tele- 
iiM.  all  such  motion  being  considered  graph  post  recently. 


f.\n  advertisement  to  advertisers  seeking  ^ 
a  market  representative  of  every  class,  ^ 
and  newspapers  reaching  that  market.  JU 

CORNERS 

Missouri,  Kansas.  Iowa  anti  Nebraska  Kach  lyetitl  a  Comer 
to  Form  an  Tnilivitlnal  Market  Reaebeil 
Only  by 

THE  ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

NEWS  -  PRESS 


GAZETTE 


Kacli  Corner 

A  Market 

St.  Joaepb.  the  initl-.Atneriean  air-port,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  approximating  90.(H)0,  is  tbe  imhistrial  key  center 
of  tbe  Missouri  corner.  It  ranks  fifth  as  a  live-stock 
market,  tbirtl  as  a  wholesale  ilry  goods  distributing 
point,  tenth  as  a  primary  grain  market,  and  with  six 
roads,  eighth  as  a  railway  ntileage  eenter.  It  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  parks,  parkways  anil  boiUevartls.  It  is 
recognized  as  a  city  of  home  owners, 

Kansas  offers  wealth  derived  from  agriculture,  live¬ 
stock,  fruit  and  apples.  Iowa  contributes  the  buying 
power  obtained  from  immense  corn  crops  and  live¬ 
stock.  Nebraska  furnishes  a  reliable  market  such  as 
only  tbe  sturdy,  comfortable-living  farmers  And  live¬ 
stock  raisers  of  the  miihlle-west  can  offer. 

Each  Market 

Is  Covered 

One  of  every  !>.5  persons  living  within  St.  Joseph’s  trad¬ 
ing  radius  of  .32  miles,  as  defined  by  the  .Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation,  receives  eaeh  day  a  copy  of  either  the 
News-Press  or  Gazette. 

Service 

The  privilege  of  using  a  special  service  dep.'rt- 
ment,  maintaineil  by  these  newspapers,  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  any  individual  or  ogency  desiring 
a  market  survey  or  dealer  research. 


Over  60^000 I^aily  I,  A,  KLEIN 


Concentrated  Circulation 

44,000  City  ami 
Suburban 
16,000  Outside 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Cirrulalions 


National  Representative 
Eastern  and  Western 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
50  F,ast  42nd  Street 

CHICAGO  OFFICE 
H.  H.  Riiddell,  Manager 
Wrigley  Building 


NEWS-PRESS 

Evening  Except  Sunday 

GAZETTE 


Morning  and  Sunday 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 
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CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  SPENDS  $1,250,000 
ANNUALLY  IN  ADVERTISING 


Big  Share  of  Sum  Goes  to  Own  Paper — Getting  National  Copy 
Principal  Duty  of  Active  Business  Survey 
Department 


^NE  of  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
motion  departments  operated  by  a 
newspaper  is  the  Business  Survey  of  the 
Chicago  Tribum,  which,  built  up  step  by 
step  from  smalt  beRinninxs  in  1911,  now 
embraces  activities  as  widely  separated 
as  making  market  and  linage  researches, 
selling  125,000  automobile  road  maps  and 
selling  tickets  to  those  who  wish  to  ob¬ 
serve  Chicago  from  the  Tribune  Tower. 

.\s  a  forerunner  of  present  Business 
Survey  activity,  the  Tribune  in  1911 
launched  its  first  campaign — said  to  be 
the  first  of  any  newspaper — to  manufac¬ 
turers  in  other  cities  to  get  business.  The 


done  by  the  Business  Survey  in  1927  is  a 
good  index  to  the  work  accomplished  by 
that  busy  department  in  the  interest  of  a 
greater  Tribune. 

I^st  year  the  Business  Survey  wrote 
884, 76t)  lines  of  Tribune  advertising  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Tribune.  The  copy  was 
divided  between  national,  local,  classified, 
public  service,  syndicate.  Oceanic  Edition 
and  general  promotion. 

The  department  wrote  copy  for  73 
brxjklets  and  folders;  prepared  276  page 
advertisements  for  trade  publications ; 
wrote  and  edited  The  Trib,  the  paper’s 
monthly  house  organ;  the  Co-Operator; 


tion  studies,  and  linage  studies. 

The  surveys  by  industries  include  the 
examination  ami  study  of  specific  in¬ 
dustries  to  gather  and  report  their  cur¬ 
rent  activities  and  trend;  analysis  of 
selected  industries  to  reveal  the  industrial 
importance  of  Tribune  territory  with 
relation  to  the  United  States,  study  and 
comment  on  the  marketing  methods  in  the 
selected  industries  to  disclose  sales  possi¬ 
bilities  ffir  both  present  atid  potential  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  enable  the  Tribune  staff 
to  counsel  with  and  advise  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  prospects. 

The  commodity  surveys  include  con¬ 
ditions  surveys  of  the  distribution  and 
activity  of  specific  lines  and  brands  of 
merchandise  advertised  in  the  Tribune, 
investigations  conducted  among  jobbers, 
retailers  and  consumers,  as  general  dis¬ 
tribution  investigations  and  special  limited 
investigations;  original  surveys  to  deter¬ 
mine  sales  possibilities  in  The  Tribune 
market  for  prospective  advertisers. 

Under  the  division  of  sales  solicitations 


Outline  chart  (above)  shows  make-up  of  business  survey  department 


campaign  was  carried  into  16  major  cities 
of  the  United  States,  and  proved  highly 
successful.  -■Ml  of  the  Tribune’s  own  ad¬ 
vertising  is  prepared  by  the  Business 
Survey.  Advertising  in  other  newspapers 
totals  more  than  $2^.000  a  year.  Tribune 
officials  state.  In  addition,  the  Tribune 
uses  nearly  $1,(100.000  worth  of  its  own 
advertising  space  each  year. 

Of  principal  importance  in  the  paper’s 
advertising  is  the  drive  to  develop  more 
national  advertising.  The  space  used  in 
the  Tribune  itself  takes  care  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  territory,  and  space  is  used  regularly 
in  newspapers  in  N'ew  York,  lloston, 
Philadelj^ia.  Cleveland.  Detroit  and  St. 
Louis.  For  special  purposes,  the  field  is 
extended  to  include  other  markets,  such 
as  .\tlanta,  the  Pacific  Coast  and  lesser 
markets  of  the  blast. 

Newspaper  advertising,  however,  is  not 
the  only  medium  used  by  the  Tribune. 
Mailing  pieces,  trade  papers,  the  Public 
Service  Office,  movies,  radio,  display  win¬ 
dows  and  exhibits  also  do  their  share 
to  prfimote  the  daily.  The  trade  paper 
list  includes  about  15  publications,  cover¬ 
ing  ailvertising,  selling,  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  some  of  the  larger  trade 
classifications,  such  as  drugs,  real  estate, 
electrical  appliances  and  automobiles. 

A  staff  of  a  dozen  men  and  women 
writes  copy  for  Tribune  advertising,  also 
preiwring  for  publication  the  many  book¬ 
lets  issued  by  the  paper.  .X  group  of 
from  six  to  eight  men  handles  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Survey's  research  and  business  in¬ 
vestigations.  One  man  prepares  The  Co- 
Operator,  the  merchandising  journal 
which  was  started  in  1914  as  an  aid  to 
the  retailer  in  conducting  his  business  on 
a  more  profitable  basis.  Another  man  has 
charge  of  Tribune  window  displays  and 
show  exhibits. 

The  following  account  of  what  was 


the  790-page  Tribune  Encyclopedia;  the 
Chicago  Triirwie  Sun’cy,  a  monthly  re¬ 
view  of  business  conditions,  and  the  1927 
Book  of  Facts.  It  also  handled  Tribune 
movies,  prepared  Tribune  booths  for 
seven  expositions,  handled  a  Want  Ad 
contest.  It  reported  conventions  and 
weekly  speeches,  and  managed  the  Speak¬ 
ers’  Bureau,  arranging  for  Tribune  peo¬ 
ple  to  speak  on  various  occasions  and 
made  arrangements  for  47  meetings. 

The  major  activities  of  the  statistical 
and  investigating  staff  of  the  Business 
Survey  included  the  following: 

Commodity  investigations :  During  1927 
the  Business  Survey  concluded  80  indi¬ 
vidual  major  investigations.  These  sur¬ 
veys  entailed  personal  interviews,  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  the  mailing  of  question¬ 
naires  to  dealers  in  five  states  and  to 
consumers  in  Chicago. 

Circulation  analyses:  5>urveys  covering 
various  phases  of  the  circulation  of  The 
Sunday  and  Daily  Tribune  were  com¬ 
pleted.  Fifteen  such  studies  were  handled 
in  1927. 

Linage  studies:  Individual  studies  were 
made  of  the  volumes  in  money  carried  in 
such  classifications  as  food  products,  toilet 
goo<ls,  department  stores,  etc.,  for  vari¬ 
ous  iieriods  of  the  year.  Many  of  the 
reports  are  issued  to  the  selling  staff  as 
”  Business  Survey  Bulletins.”  Others  are 
I)repared  for  publication  in  page  adver¬ 
tisements  and  direct  mail. 

Special  analyses:  ,Mx>ut  25  special  an¬ 
alyses  of  the  dealer  distribution  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  were  handled  in  1927. 

The  activities  of  the  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Business  Survey  are  mainly 
to  devise  and  prepare  sales  promotion 
material  for  the  Tribune  national  sales 
staff,  and  include  industry  surveys,  com¬ 
modity  surveys,  sales  solicitations  and 
plans,  market  surveys,  rate  and  circula- 


and  plans,  come  the  studies  of  material 
ami  data  secured  to  lie  reported  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  use  of  the  staff  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  for  general  ad  -'•tising,  distri¬ 
bution;  and  the  special  work  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  natitrinal  advertising  staff  in 
preparing  sales  solicitations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  of  sales  plans  for  present  and 
prospective  T ribune  advertisers. 

The  market  surveys  consist  of  com¬ 
pilation  of  general  statistics  on  the 
Tribune  territory  to  show  its  desirability 
as  a  market ;  detailed  study  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  compile  and  ana''  ze  factors 
of  distribution,  buying  power,  and  other 
material  of  value  in  computing  sales 
quotas,  and  detailed  study  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  in  the  Tribune  circulation 
area. 

The  rate  and  circulation  studies  include 
analyses  of  Tribune  circulation  from  the 
standpoint  of  coverage  and  restxinsive- 
ness;  comparisons  of  Tribune  circulation 
with  that  of  other  Chicago  newspapers ; 
and  cr>mparisons  of  Tribune  circulation 
with  that  of  other  advertising  media. 

The  linage  studies  include  an  analysis 
of  Tribune  linage  by  months  and  by 
classifications;  comparisons  of  Tribune 
linage  by  classifications  with  the  total 
advertising  appearing  in  Chicago  and  in 
natifinal  magazines;  studies  of  Tribune 
linage  by  classification  with  relation  to  the 
production  and  sales  of  the  classification. 

During  the  year  1927  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Office  of  the  Tribune,  another  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  Business  Survey, 
rendered  1. 500.000  items  of  service,  the 
total  including  the  sale  of  automobile 
maps  and  departmental  publications.  The 
most  popular  of  the  publications  offered 
for  sale  were;  Scrap  Books,  of  which 
2.804  were  sold  at  $1.25;  .Snorts  .Mman- 
acs.  9,000  at  25  cents;  Tribune  Cook 
Book,  18,000  at  ten  cents:  Tribune  Book 


of  Home  Plans,  5,142  at  $1 ;  Pri/.e  W: 
ning  Home  Plans,  2,549  at  $1  .  Ra,i,- 
Btxiks,  78,0(K)  at  ten  cents;  Religion  f 
day,  12,000  at  ten  cents;  state  auto  inj;. 
93,<)00  at  ten  cents,  and  Chicig(,la:i 
maps,  29,500  at  25  cents. 

More  than  90,000  Tribune  Tower  ( 
servatory  tickets  were  sold  from 
branch  of  the  Public  Service  ( 'ifice  ;  J 
cated  in  the  lobby  of  The  Tribune  Tow 
During  the  year  the  Public  Service  ( 
fice  received  165,000  miscellan -ous  i 
quiries  and  requests  for  inform.itioa  -| 
this  number  about  30,(X)0  were  uvac 
'uy  letter,  not  including  letters  witten 
the  office  to  obtain  information  and 
maintain  its  school  files,  resort  and  tr^  4 
literature  files,  etc.  ^ 

I>uring  the  year  the  Automr>t)ile  Tr> 
ing  bureau  sold  about  125,000  a 
road  maps.  This  was  a  consklerable 
crease  over  1926,  when  8S,(X)0 
maps  were  sold.  Eighty-four  thousaJ 
seven  hundred  tourists  were  nirnisl3 
with  information  across  the  counter, » J 
13,000  requests  were  answered  by  mail. 

The  records  of  the  School  Infornu  '  J 
bureau  of  the  Tribune’s  Public  .Scr.u 
Office  for  1927  reveal  a  phrn()mc:i 
growth.  At  the  beginning  of  1936,  sh 
bureau’s  files  included  catalogs  for  at--. 
1,400  schools  and  camps.  At  the  close  . 
1927,  between  3,000  and  3,50 1  catai- 
were  on  file.  In  1927  the  bureau  supv.:  ? 
school  information  to  4,950  jxiplc.  i 
compared  with  2,800  in  1926. 

All  of  these  activities  are  handled 
the  Business  Survey. 


WALSH  WINS  RETRACTION 


Montana  Senator  Objected  to  Story 
Waohington  Star 


Objection  to  a  news  item  on  the  < 
quittal  of  Col.  Robert  VV.  Stewart. 
appeared  in  the  IFashington  Ever: 
Star,  Nov.  21,  was  made  by  Sni 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Montana  in  a  ; 
ter  to  the  editor  of  the  Star,  Nov. 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust  in 
daring  that  he  and  .Senator  Heflin 
Alabama  had  heaped  abuse  utxxi  the 
man’s  head,  and  were  “clamoring  for 
punishment.” 

After  quoting  the  passage  in  w'.; 
these  statements  were  contained,  Sim 
Walsh’s  letter  continued  in  part : 

“I  need  not  say  to  you  that  the  iv 
graph  quoted  is  offensive  in  a  high 
gree  and  particularly  so  as  there  is  r. 
the  faintest  justification  for  the  ac¬ 
tion. 

“The  record  discloses  that  ixi  the 
casion  referred  to  I  made  no  >mr 
whatever  on  the  conduct  of  &)!.  Steui 

Senator  Walsh  here  quoted  his 
marks,  taken  from  the  official  reC’ 
The  letter  ended  with  a  denunciation 
the  writer  of  the  piece  and  the  -tati-n- 
that  “his  offense  is  aggravated  by  c- 
ling  my  name  with  that  of  Senator  He 
in  his  scurrilous  comment.” 

The  Star  printed  the  letter  in  full  N' 
23  accompanied  by  the  following: 

“The  Star  publishes  the  above  Ic 
from  .Senator  Walsh  as  the  mo>t  efff 
possible  presentation  of  the  facts  in  ' 
case.  On  the  question  as  to  whet 
abuse  was  heaped  on  Col.  Stewart's 
by  Senator  Walsh,  the  Star  was  ent- 
in  error.  The  record  discloses  no  i ; 
fication  ff>r  such  a  phrase  and  the  ■' 
deeply  regrets  its  employment  in 
columns." 


ATTACKS  VICE  DENS 


Chicago  Daily  Obtains  Co-operatw* 
High  School  Editors 

The  Chicago  Herald  and  Ex  tnmtt 
listed  the  co-operation  of  youthful 
of  Chicago  high  school  pap<  rs  if 
campaign  to  drive  vice  dens  from  sc 
territories.  Thirty  boys  and  girls 
tended  a  meeting  in  the  office  of 
Herald  and  Examiner  last  week  and  ‘ 
changed  ideas  on  the  problem  nr 
ing  them. 

Prof.  James  Weber  Linn.  Herald  t 
Examiner  editorial  writer,  addressed 
students. 

The  daily’s  campaign  followed 
shooting  to  death  of  a  high  school 
in  an  alleged  booze  parlor  near 
school  he  attended. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICES  SURVEYED  IN  CITIES 
FROM  25,000  TO  100,000  POPULATION 


{Continued  from  page  18) 


POF. 

1920 

CsMtUS 

87,091 


Mo>h. 

iTKBET  OR 

Salm  Eve. 


Town 

Canton,  Ohio 


Paper 

.  News 
Repository 
Journal 
Timcs-llerald 
Journal 
Times-Heralcl 
News 
■Star 

Advocate  &  Trihune 

Sun 

Times 

News 

Sun 

Herald  Star 
Press 

Tribune  Chronicle 

TimesRecord 

Siftnal 

Phoenix 

Times- Democrat 
News 

Oklahoman 

Times 

Tribune 

World 

Call 

Chronicle-News-Item 
Leader 
Mirror 
Tribune 
Globe-Times 
Times 
Express 
,  News 
Patriot 
Teleifrai* 

.  Plain  Speaker 
Standard-Sentinel 
.  Democrat 
T  rihune 

Intellittencer-Journal 
New  Era 
,  News 
,  News 
.  ReKister 
Times  Herald 
.  News 
Record 

Times  l  eader 
,  G-'iette- Bulletin 
Sun 

.  Dispatch 
Garette  &  Daily 

.  Herald 
News 
•  Times 
•Call 

.News  &  Courier 
Post 
.Record 
State 

.Argus  T.eader 

.News 
Times 
.Dispatch 
Journal 
News  Sentinel 

,  American 
.Statesman 
.  Enterprise 
Journal 
.  Herald 
Times 
Post 
.  News 
Trihune 
.  News-Tribune 
Times  Herald 
.  Record  News 
Times 

.  Standard  Examiner 

.  Advance 
News 
.  News 
Press 

.  Progress  Index 
..Star 
.Times 
World-News 

.  American 
Herald 
Herald 
.  Herald 
News 
.  Ledger 
News-Tribune 
Times 

.  Gaartte 
Mail 

.  Exponent 
Telegram 
.  Advertiser 
Herald-Dispatch 
.  Intelligencer 
News 
Register 
Telegraph 

.  Press-Gazette 
.Tribune  (t  Leader  Press 
.Capital  Times 
State  Journal 
.  Northwestern 
.Journal-News 
Times  Call 
.  Press 
.Telegram 


Hamilton,  Ohio 


Lorain,  Ohio  . . . , 

hfansfield,  Ohio  . 
Marion,  Ohio  . . . . 

Newark.  Ohio  _ 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio  . 

Steubenville,  Ohio 

Warren,  Ohio  . . . 
Zanesville,  Ohio.. 


NEWOTLE^^_STAT]ra 


HORRICAIIE  LASHES  CAROUNAS  iUID  6E0R6U 

Com  Belt  Farmer*  Hail  Al  5mi(A3B  KNOVII  (BD  M 

rowaip^:si»iiiic(sr^>w>r:»i.i^[ORiDII:  aAHU 
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Muskogee,  Okla.  . . . . 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla 


Tulsa.  Okla. 


Allentown,  Pa. 


(ANAMAStArTCHO 

I  >T  ilAAaU  Wisot 

IK  Cl  m*  Of  irosAi 


Altoona.  Pa. 


Bethlehem, 
Chester,  Pa. 
Easton,  Pa. 
Harrisburg, 


Hazleton,  Pa. 


Johnstown,  Pa.  .. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  . . 

McKeesport.  Pa. 
New  C astle.  Pa . 
Norristown,  Pa. 

Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 


Williamsport.  Pa. 


Newport,  R.  I..., 

Pawtucket.  R.  I... 
Woonsocket.  R.  I 

Charleston.  S.  C. 

Columbia,  S.  C... 


Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  . 


The  news  of  Americas  second  greatest 
seaport  is  published  daily  in  the  New  Orleans 
States  and  Times  Picayune  under  the  safeguard 
of  Imperial  Type  Metal  and  the  Plus  Plan. 

They,  along  with  several  thousand  other  pro' 
gressive  newspapers  throughout  the  nation,  are 
solving  one  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  a 
newspaper  by  buying  their  type  metal  from  a 
company  that  has  spent  many  years  manufacturing 
type  metal  only. 

May  We  Solve  Yours? 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  our  famous  Plus  Plan  of 
keeping  metal  in  perfect  balance,  mail  us  a  card  tO' 
day.  Five  minutes  pleasant  reading  will  describe  it. 


Austin,  Texas  . . , 
Beaumont,  Texas 


El  Paso.  Texas 


Galveston.  Texas  .... 

Waco.  Texas  . 

Witchita  Falls,  Texas 


Ogden,  L'tah... 

Lynchburg.  Va. 

Newport.  Va.  . 

Petersburg,  Va. 
Portsmouth.  Vi 
Roanoke,  V'a.  . 


Bellingham,  Wash 


Everett.  Wash. 


Tacoma,  Wash 


IMPERIAL  Type  Metal  Company 

Manufacturing  only  the  following  type  metals: 

LINOTYPE  MONOTYPE 

ELROD  Jm  I  LUDLOW 

INTERTYPE  J  STEREOTYPE 

LINOGRAPH  THOMPSON 


Charleston,  W.  Va . , 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Huntington,  W.  Va 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.., 


Green  Bay.  Wis 
La  Cnsse.  Wis 
Madison,  W'is.  . 

Oshkfwh,  Wis.  . 
Racine.  Wis.  . . 

Sheboygan.  Wis. 
Superior,  Wis.  . , 


New  York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 

Cleveland 


EEIST  BY  ACID  TEST 

TRADC  MARK  RIOISTCRtD 
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Publish  er  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  1, 


— "  I-  '  n  considers  editorial  leadership 

InijiU^  M  jn  r  A»i  ■  \\  to  1928.  It  is  interesting, 

1  11  J|  11^  V  y^X/N  \\.X1  jL^  I  J  therefore,  to  see  what  papers  are  rc- 

BBrMWtm  ^ Wll  ▼▼  garded  by  Mr.  Nevins  as  being  the 

.  I  leaders.  Tabulating  the  papers  repre- 

I  tSarT“limn^  semed  shows  tliat  the  honor  of  heading 

^^1  I  I  I  belongs  to  the  New  York  World, 

from  the  editorial  page  of  which  twelve 
IwA  W — ni  I  .  ■  ■  .  I.  .  .  I  ■  ■ .  —I  selections  have  been  made.  The  New 

By  JAMES  MELVIN  1  -F-P-  York  Evening  Post  stands  second  with 

six.  Third  place  is  held  by  the  Emporia 

'^HE  editorial  page  is,  has  been,  and  Romanism  and  Rebellion,”  which  appeared  Gazette  with  five.  Newspapers  with  three 

•*•  doubtless  will  be,  for  years  to  come,  a  in  the  New  York  World,  Oct.  30,  1884.  editorials  to  their  credit  are  the  Sprinp- 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


palimpsest.  W  ith  each  issue  of  the  paper  Two  editorials  from  the  pen  of  Laf-  Md  Republican,  New  York  Globe,  and 


the  editorial  writer  of  today,  like  the  cadio  Hearn  are  included  in  the  volume.  Chicago  Tribune.  From  the  New  York 
scribe  of  old,  wipes  off  what  has  been  One,  “The  Burning  of  the  Dead,”  taken  Sun  and  from  the  Baltimore  News  two 
written  and  substitutes  something  else,  from  the  Times  Democrat  of  New  editorials  are  selected. 

The  editor  survives  more  by  what  other  Orleans  for  March  30,  1884,  shows  In  an  introductory  comment  for  Part 
people  write  about  what  he  has  written  Hearn’s  superb  command  of  sonorous  IV,  Mr.  Nevins  gives  primacy  in  “the 
than  what  he  actually  writes  himself.  diction  and  of  imagery.  The  other  is  field  of  aggressive  editorial  _  leadership” 
To  find  what  editors  actually  wrote  “The  Roar  of  a  Great  City,”  from  the  to  the  World.  Special  mention  is  made 
about  the  chief  events  of  American  history  Times  Democrat  for  Nov.  30,  1884.  of  its  former  editor,  Frank  I.  Cobb,  for 

Allan  Nevins  of  Columbia  University  has  K^veryone  has  heard  of  Dana’s  famous  jKissessing  in  a  remarkable  de^ee  “the 
gvjne  through  the  musty  files  to  see  what  office  cat.  The  editorial  which  gave  birth  elemental,  homely,  telling  qualities  which 
tile  most  representative  editors  had  to  to  this  feline  appears  on  page  382.  In  gave  Cobbett  and  Greeley  their  great- 
say  on  political  and  other  important  discussing  a  few  traits  of  his  cat,  Dana  ness  and  a  far  steadier  wisdom  in  matters 
matters  from  the  days  of  Washington  observes:  of  statesmanship  than  the  founder  of  the 

down  to  those  of  Coolidge.  His  selection  When  a  piece  of  itale  news  or  a  long  windeil.  Tribune.”  Mr.  Nevins  concludes  his  ap- 
of  those  comments  deemed  worthy  of  prosy  article  comes  into  the  office,  his  remark  praisal  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  World 
fw»rman«*nt  nrpcrrvation  now  annear  in  of  smell  instantly  detects  it,  and  tt’ith  the  remark  that  when  that  natre 


In  an  introductory  comment  for  Part 


Hearn’s  superb  command  of  sonorous  IV,  Mr.  Nevins  gives  primacy  in  “the 
diction  and  of  imagery.  The  other  is  field  of  aggressive  editorial  leadership” 


to  the  World.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  its  former  editor,  Frank  I.  Cobb,  for 


down  to  those  of  Coolidge.  His  selection  When  a  piece  of  stale  news  or  a  long  windeil, 
of  those  comments  deemed  worthy  of  Pfosy  article  comes  into  the  office,  his  remark 


permanent  Reservation  iww  apptar  in  to  keep  it'  from  him.  He 

American  rress  Upinion  (,JJ.  U.  Meath  always  assists  with  great  interest  at  the  opening 
&  Co.) — a  documentary  record  of  editor-  of  the  office  mail,  and  he  files  several  hundreil 
ial  leadershin  and  criticism.  1785-1927.  bis  interior  department.  The 


&  Co.) — a  documentary  record  of  editor¬ 
ial  leadership  and  criticism,  1785-1927. 


rr  1'  .  c  r  .  .1  favorite  diversion  of  the  office  boys  is  to  make  .  ,  »  •  i  a 

To  supplement  what  I  wrote  recently  him  jump  for  twelve-column  articles  on  the  judgment  that  no  other  single  American 
out  “The  James  Gordon  Bennetts”  by  restoration  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  newsjiaper  has  <iuite  jhc  long  record  of 

on  C.  Seitz,  I  would  suggest  a  perusal  ta  u  ■  i  distinction  which  the  Evening  Post  under 

the  editorials  which  start  on  page  118  Dana  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  cat  Coleman,  Bryant,  Schurz,  Ciodkin,  Rollo 


of  statesmanship  than  the  founder  of  the 
Tribune.”  Mr.  Nevins  concludes  his  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  World 
with  the  remark  that  when  that  page 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Walter  Lippmann 
“it  gained  rather  than  lost  in  vigor.” 

Mr.  Nevins  also  expresses  his  personal 


about  “The  James  Gordon  Bennetts”  by  restoration  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
Don  C.  Seitz,  I  would  suggest  a  perusal  n  .u 


of  the  editorials  which  start  on  page  118  Dana  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  cat 


and  deal  with  the  self-exploitation  of  always  springs  at  awkward  English  with  Ogden,  and  Simeon  Strunsky,  almost  a 


Bennett,  the  elder.  Of  these  editorials  'tiff^^stribable  quickness  and  fer^ity  not  century  and  a  quarter,  maintained 


Mr.  Nevins  remarks  that  they  are  “the  *9  *’P;,  then  chats  regards  the  sale  of  the  Evening  Post  to 

three  ^st  known  of  a  long  series  of  edi-  *  uncontrollable  appetite  fR  Cyrus  W.  Curtis — the  W.  is  a  misprint 

torials  in  which  Bennett  advertised  him-  ^ongresstonm  Record  which  RUSt  be  {q^  H.  K. — as  marking  the  eclipse  “after 

self  in  his  own  paper  and  catered  to  the  kept  out  of  reach.  Dnce  in  a  while  we  almost  a  full  century  of  uninterrupted 

public  appetite  for  gossip.”  It  may  be  re-  I'’”’  have  a  number  or  two.  He  be-  eminence  in  American  journalism.”  He 
marked  in  this  connection  that  James  Reasy  without  it.  It  is  his  cat-  asserts  that  a  similar  eclipse  overtook  the 

Watson  V^ebb,  who  is  mentioned,  was  the  ’VP-  Dana  concludes  with  the  remark  Springfield  Republican  shortly  after  the 

editor  of  the  six-penny  sheet,  the  Courier  csteemM  contemporaries  are  furnish-  (feath  of  the  third  Samuel  Bowles  in  1915. 
and  Enquirer.  '*’8  l^eir  offices  with  cats  but  they  never  finds  partial  compensation  for  these 

To  illustrate  “Prenticeiana”  of  George  i  the^equM  of  the  Suns  eclipses  in  a  sudden  and  refreshing 

D.  Prentice,  who  founded  the  Louisville  venerable  pjilyphage.  .T"®  word  resurrection  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  under 

Journal  in  1830  as  an  organ  of  Qay  and  SRws  how  Dana  drove  his  readers  to  the  Charles  H.  Grasty.  Another  personal 
the  nascent  Whig  Party,  Mr.  Nevins  dictionary.  *  *  *  judgment  is  that  among  American  editors 


^^ut  the  cat’s  uncontrollable  appetite  for  Cyrus  W.  Curtis— the  W.  is  a  misprint 
The  Congression^  Record  which  RRl  be  {q^  H.  K. — as  marking  the  eclipse  “after 


gives  selections  on  page  219  from  which 
the  following  arc  taken: 


judgment  is  that  among  American  editors 


lorace  Greeley  stands  “preeminent  for 


'^HOSE  who  want  to  reprint  “Is  There  the  vigor,  vitality,  and  persuasiveness  of 
a  Santa  Claus”  will  find  it  on  page  425.  his  writings  and  that  any  one  who  wishes 


The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Statesman  says  more  .  «*  win  iiiKi  it  page  nis  wi  iiiiigs  aim  uiai  an,  ui.c  wim 

villainy  it  on  foot.  We  suppose  the  editor  An  editorial  from  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  to  study  the  best  example  of  the  editorial 
has  lost  his  home.  for  Scpt.  11,  1901,  “Ycllow  Journalism  page  as  a  great  democratic  force  must 

pa%r*"n  Mal’ne,  Anarchy”  (page  467)  recalls  the  still  l^  ^o  the  New  York  Tribune 

Parr,  in  all  that  pertains  to  decenev.  is  below  typical  comment  appearing  in  many  news-  of  1850-1860. 
zero;  and  Ray  is  below  Parr.  papers  immediately  after  President  Me-  a  *  a 

The  U'tuhtng^  C/o6e  says  that  such  p^rio-  Kinley  was  sbot  in  Buffalo.  An  editorial 

tism  as  Mr.  Clay  s  will  not  answer.  True 
enough,  for  <t  can’t  be  questioned. 


The  editor  of  the - speaks  of  his  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  rc- 

“lying  curled  up  in  bed  these  cold  mornings."  printed  on  page  470.  It  originally  ap- 


lying  curled  up  in  bed  these  cold  mornings. 
This  verifies  what  we  said  of  him  some  time 
ago — "he  lies  like  a  dog.” 

Messrs.  Bell  and  Topp.  of  the  North  Carolina 


Kinley  was  shot  in  Buffalo.  An  editorial 

tribute  to  E.  L.  Godkin,  famous  editor  the  tragedy  of  the  Vestris  in  re- 

of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  is  re-  ports  of  its  sinking  brought  disgrace 


printed  on  page  470.  It  originally  ap¬ 
peared  the  day  after  his  death  in  Devon- 


upon  the  American  press?  An  editorial 
in  The  New  Republic  for  Nov.  28  an- 


shire,  England,  on  May  21,  1902,  and  swers  this  question  affirmatively  so  far 


Gaeette,  says  "n  i*”  written  by  Wendell  Phillips  Garri-  as  one  section  of  the  American  press  is 


rung,™d*‘Top;.XwW^U'"  "“"y  the  distinguished  concerned 


To  newspaper  workers,  the  most  amus¬ 
ing  editorial  is  the  one  that  William  H. 
Hurlburt,  when  tight,  wrote  for  the 
New  York  Times,  July  16,  1859.  This 
is  followed  by  tbe  correction  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  immediately  after. 
To  make  matters  perfectly  clear  I  may 
add  that  Hurlburt,  after  a  row  with  the 


editor  of  The  Nation. 


The  crux  of  the  charge  may  be  found 


WHEN  THE  PAPER  ROLLS— THE  READER’S  IDEA 

-  By  NIVER  W.  BEAMAN  - 


ris  press  hour  on  the  Morning  Blah!  few  scribbled  notes  high  over  his  head. 
_  _  _ _  "t:. 


Several  reporters  with  ties  awry 


proofroom,  had  given  definite  orders  that  f"'’  i*l  aRonies  of 


’Tis  Sparks,  the  police  reporter. 
“A  double  murder  and  suicide,” 


what  he  wrote  to  stand  Irritated  hv  l^iouR^t,  alternately  shove  fingers,  trem-  shouts  shrilly,  electrifying  the  entire 
the  censure,  the  proofreaders  let  his  wild  the  strain  of  intense  mental  room.  (It  had  been  wired  for  just 

concoction  on  this  memorable  evening  and  concentration,  and  liammer  su^  an  emergency  years  before.) 

stand  as  it  was  written _ ^much  to  the  laboriously  at  typewriters.  Tearing  of  Hold  those  presses  30  seconds. 


those  presses  30  seconds,” 


chagrin  of  the  Times,  which  did  admit  .i  hair  is  interspersed  with  inspired  stac-  Ixwms  a  voice  of  authority. 


confusion  of  manuscript  with  a  result  that  cafo  stutterings  of  the  machines 


Six  assistants  spring  into  action  and 


was  perfectly  unintelligible. 

The  famous  editorial,  “On  to  Rich- 


Editors  with  large,  gleaming  nickeled  hysterically  phone  the  press  room. 


shears  slash  and  tear — yes,  even  swear  “Make  it  snappy,  Dick,”  laconically 


mond.”  which  appear^  in  the  Nnc  York  hoarse  inaudible  guttural  commands  the  green-visored  editor, 


Tribune  in  1^1  is  reprinted  on  page  254.  sounds  of  a  threatening  nature— as  they  The  gasping  reporter  sinks  into  posi 


This  is  the  editorial  that  caused  Horace  attonipt  to  whip  stories  into  shape  and  tion  over  his  typewriter  and  grinds  out 


Greeley  so  much  trouble  and  strange  to  8^1  them  into  the  paper. 


Editors  tear  it  in  sentences 


Tribune  immediately  follows  (page  272). 
No  editorial  in  all  probability  ever  ex¬ 
erted  so  much  influence. 


Copy  boys  speed  hither  and  thither,  game  or  a  crap  tournament, 
thither  and  hither  tightly  grasping  type-  “Let  ’er  roll,”  he  bellows. 


from  the  New  York  Sun  of  Nov.  30,  1872.  A  tremendously  excited,  badly  mussed  life. 


AN  INTERVIEW  IN  THE  MAKING 


Kenneth  MacKay 


The  quizzical  smile  and  the  vircath 
of  cigarette  smoke  belong  to  Ken¬ 
neth  MacKay,  one  of  the  best  known 
city  hall  reporters  in  Canada.  “Ken” 
is  just  in  the  middle  of  putting  i 
prominent  business  man  through  the 
shorter  Catechism,  and  his  air  of 
genial  satisfaction  with  the  way 
things  are  going  presages  another 
feature  story  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  Photograph 
by  Thomas  J.  Wilson,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  same  paper. 


in  the  following  quotation  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  : 


Before  ihe  facts  were  known,  or  could  pov 
sibly  have  been  known,  these  papers,  under 
screaming  headlines,  passed  judgment  on  tbe 
ship,  her  commander  and  her  owners.  Their 
criticisms  were  cabled  to  England  and  produced 
an  anti-American  outburst  in  British  news 
papers  of  the  same  type,  so  that,  on  top  of  aO 
the  rest,  the  affair  became  an  internationil 
incident  of  a  painful  sort.  That  there  U 
serious  blame  to  be  affixed  somewhere,  there 
is  no  doubt;  but  how  it  shall  be  app<  rtioned 
among  the  owners,  tbe  captain,  the  United 
States'  steamboat  inspection  service  and  tbe 
members  of  the  crew,  will  only  be  established 
after  the  most  painstaking  inquiry,  of  which 
merely  the  preliminary  stages  have  yet  bees 
reached. 


Yet  the  editorial  in  the  New  Republic 
does  not  cover  the  whole  story.  Trial 
by  newspapers  does  not  produce  the  final 
verdict  as  to  responsibility,  but  it  dc« 
present  valuable  testimony  of  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  as  to  what  took  place  when  facts 
were  fresh.  The  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  was  given  and  .\merican  newspapers 
on  the  whole  aimed  to  get  at  the  truth. 


T^HAT  should  be  done  when  the  re- 
^  porters  come?  Because  almost 
anyone  these  days  may  have  to  deal  un- 
cxpectedlv  with  “the  gentlemen  of  the 
press,”  rtenry  F.  Pringle  offers  in  an 
article  in  The  North  American  Reviev 
for  December  a  few  rules  to  lessen  the 
ordeal  and  its  consequences. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  what  should 
be  done  when  reporters  call  this  case  is 
used : 


If,  for  instance,  your  son  has  eloped  with 
Arline  Joy  of  the  Follies  it  is.  perhaps,  )**• 
as  well  to  admit  the  mis  alliance  frankly. 


say  came  not  from  Greeley’s  pen  but  ^Lie  pencils  race  frantically  through  from  the  pulsing  machine’.  It  is  slammed 
from  that  of  Fitz-Henry  Warren  who  merciless  cutting  as  reporters’  directly  through  to  the  press  room, 

later  joined  Charles  Anderson  Dana  on  brain  children  are  slashed  to  bits.  (Lord  only  knows  how  the  darn  thing 
the  Sun.  Another  famous  editorial,  this  mutilated  beyond  recognition.  got  into  type.) 

time  written  by  Greeley,  is  “The  Prayer  Bells  clang  harshly  from  the  press  “Enough.”  cries  the  editor,  “time’s 
of  Twenty  Millions,”  (page  268),  ad-  rixim.  the  tyiie  room  or  wherever  it  is  up!”  And  he  snaps  shut  his  beautiful 

dressed  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  that  bells  are  supposed  to  ring  from  in  gold,  monogrammed  watch  that  was 

reply,  with  Greeley’s  comment  in  the  a  newspaper  office,  warning  that  edition  given  him  by  fellow  members  of  the 

Tribune  immediately  follows  (page  272).  time  nears.  Kiwanis  club  or  that  he  won  in  a  poker 


Kiwanis  club  or  that  he  won  in  a  poker 


Horace  Greeley,  who  receives  generous  written  sheets  and  half  sheets  whose  tented  smile  steals  over  his  face  as  a 


attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nevins,  has  words  will  stare  forth  in  cold,  black  type  steadily  increasing  whirr  from  below 


his  last  notice  in  “The  Last  Blow.”  taken  from  breakfast  tables  in  a  few  hours.  answers  him.  The  presses  vibrate  with 


Of  immediate  interest  in  view  of  recent  up,  eagle-eyed,  hawk-nosed  man  runs  “A  scoop,”  gasps  the  reporter  and 


editorials  is  the  one  on  page  378.  “Rum,  panting  into  the  room,  madly  waving  a  sinks  forward,  exhausted ! 


Houlitvdiy  your  unwelcome  callers  have  alreaj 
been  to  the  City  Hall  and  have  examined  tK 
file  of  marriaae  licenses.  The  reporter 
not  be  dissuaded  bv  warnings  that  yi  ii  are  • 
biz  advertiser,  and  that  the  owner  of  a* 
paper  is  a  friend  of  yours,  or  bv  the  offer 
a  bribe.  But  there  is  an  outside  chance  tw 
he  can  be  deceived  by  a  beaming  statemd' 
that  the  marriage  is  one  which  delights 
that  Miss  Joy  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  Ctlw 
doing  work  in  the  chorus  in  preparatmn  let 
grand  opera.  Thus  suppress  your  real  feehnp 
and  next  morning,  it  is  probable,  the  htadlig 
will  he  "PROMINENT  YOUTH  WEDS 
COLLEGE  GIRL  PR  IMA  DONNA"  instgj 
of  "SCION  AND  CHORINE  ELOPE;  FL» 
PARENTAL  WRATH.” 


The  trouble  with  the  novice,  Mr 
Pringle  says,  is  that  he  assumes  tl^at  rt- 
porters  know  nothing  at  all  when  th«T 
usually  have  all  the  facts  before  the  vi«t 
is  made. 


Editor  &  Publisher  and  The 


Fourth  Estate 


for  December  1  ,  1928 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


HONEST  CONTESTS 

To  Editor  &  •Pi  bi.isher  :  I  wish  to 
(Sprcss  my  appreciation  for  the  editorial 
lyim.  nt  contained  on  page  24  of  your 
jjov.  17,  issue  in  connection  with  the 
articles  on  contests  under  the  authorship 
of  Dlaiiiel  Robert  Maue. 

The  writer,  a  veteran  contest  promoter, 
OR  reading  Mr.  Maue’s  first  article,  was 
fBce<I  to  the  conclusion  that  this  fellow 
lad  simply  written  his  own  indictment 
aad  tliat,  perhaps  through  some  unfor- 
taate  circumstances,  had  gotten  into  the 
*ronp  crowd. 

I  have  always  held  the  viewpoint,  as 
10  ably  stated  in  your  first  paragraph, 
flat  contests  can  be  conducted  honestly 
ad  fairly  the  same  as  any  other  legiti- 
■ite  types  of  promotion.  What  has 
CMued  the  widespread  notion  that  con¬ 
tests  are  crooked  are  the  acts  of  the  few 
jirales  in  the  game  like  the  writer  of 
these  articles  liimself  admits  and  the 
trouble  is  with  the  dishonest  promoters 
ind  not  the  contest  business  as  a  pro- 
lession.  You  find  them  in  all  lines  of 
endeavor  but  there  is  no  reason  for  con¬ 
demning  the  whole  because  there  may 
be  a  few  unscrupulous  promoters  who 
ire  too  weak  to  withstand  temptation  or 
lick  of  ability  to  direct  successfully  a 
dean  campaign. 

Much  of  a  constructive  nature  can  be 
said  on  the  other  side  and  I  should  like 
to  see  you  publish  such  articles.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  prejudice  against  con¬ 
tests  can  be  overcome  by  a  fair  and 
intelligent  discussion  of  them. 

O.  W.  Frantz, 
Circulation  Manager, 
United  Publishing  Company,  Kansas  City. 


INCOMPLETE  RATE  CARDS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  What  can  be 
done  to  induce  publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  to  show  on  their  rate  cards 
and  contract  blanks  their  post  office  ad¬ 
dress. 

In  one  day  we  frequently  ask  25  or 
more  publications  to  send  us  their  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  and  contract  blanks.  On 
the  list,  in  almost  every  case,  there  are 
two  or  more  papers  by  the  same  name. 

We  are  a  large  organization.  We 
maintain  our  own  postoffice.  Envelopes 
are  oirened  mechanically,  contents  time 
stamiied  and  sent  to  the  department  in¬ 
terested.  Consequently,  when  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  receives  three  sets  of 
rate  cards  and  contract  blanks  in  one 
day  from  "The  Times”  without  any  evi- 
fcnee  of  whether  these  publications  are 
in  Indiana  or  Kansas,  it  complicates  the 
work  of  the  advertising  department  and 
delays  approval  of  advertising  agree¬ 
ments. 

Another  improvement  would  be  to  drill 
into  the  heads  of  advertising  managers 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  rate 
cards  the  necessity  of  showing,  when 
•pioting  reading  notice  rates,  whether  such 

A  DVERTISERS  who  I 
w/l  understand  the  Iowa 
situation  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  consumers’ 
market  there  cannot  be 
properly  sold  without  the 
use  of  newspapers  in  these 
twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASS’N 
DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ana  Trlbon 
•oimt  Nnn-l«|iiibIletD 
Burllnctaa  OuetU 
Birllnttoo  Hiwk-Ey* 
0<lir  Rapldi  OiaiU« 
Crntmlllt  Imflia  k 
ntln 

ClIntM  Henia 
Cixnidl  BIiA  Nw- 
ptnll 

Dtftapait  Dcaoerat  * 

Imkm 

Dnmipart  TUm 
DiA>qw  Tticpa«fe- 
R'nld 

rort  Dsiki  MMMifv 
k  OiriDld* 


Fort  MuUMn  Dfnoerat 
Ion  Citr  Fm  ClUwn 
Keokuk  OaU  Cltr 
Mtnhalltown  TIbm- 
Repablleaa 
Me«on  CItr  Olobo- 
OoielU  a  Timet 
Mumtlne  Jounul  A 
Nen-Trtbgno 
Oelnin  BefUter 
Olkaloou  Henld 
Ottamn  Courier 
Blenx  Cit;  JounuU 
Mon  CItT  Trlbom 
Wiiblnitn  Joioaal 
WtUrIno  Courier 
Witirloo  TrIbuBO 


rates  apply  to  front  page  position  or  run 
of  paper. 

In  our  organization  we  liave  a  slogan 
“Think  Things  Thru."  This  would  be 
a  very  good  slogan  for  the  advertising 
business  in  general. 

n.  E.  Denegar, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Beneficial  Operating  Bureau,  New  York. 

TOM  THURLBY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  It  saddens 
me  to  learn,  through  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  of  the  passing  of  Tom  Thurlby, 
cartoonist  of  the  Seattle  Tunes.  More 
than  20  years  ago  he  and  I  were  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  St.  Paul  Globe,  James 
J.  Hill’s  paper.  How  could  we  forget 
Tom  even  if  we  would!  His  cartoons 
tickled  the  public  every  day,  but  not  more 
than  his  antics  and  drolleries  tickled  asso¬ 
ciate  slaves  of  the  treadmill.  E'or  Tom 
was  a  wonderful  mimic  and  could  no 
doubt  have  made  a  fortune  on  the  stage 
had  his  gifts  and  activities  not  found  out¬ 
let  through  other  channels.  He  was  a 
joker,  too — a  satirist  given  to  crisp  utter¬ 
ances  that  diverted  but  never  wounded. 
.And  tlie  substratum  of  Tom  Thurlby’s 
nature  and  life  was  sterling  character. 

Let  us  see  what  became  of  those  who 
ran  the  Globe  at  the  time  herein  recalled. 
The  editor  and  general  manager  was 
Joseph  Gilpin  Pyle,  former  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  and  now  head 
of  the  James  J.  Hill  Reference  Library 
in  St.  Paul.  The  managing  editor  (plus, 
with  Mr.  Pyle  and  myself,  editorial 
writer)  was  the  late  Bartholomew 
(“Brad”)  Hennessy,  ex-member  of  the 
Minnesota  legislature,  a  most  picturesque 
genius  who  put  in  his  spare  time  turning 
out  magazine  features  and  such.  The 
sports  editor  was  Thomas  J.  Dillon,  since 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle  P.  I.  and 
founder  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Press 
and  at  present  and  for  years  back  M.  E. 
of  •  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  The 
dramatic  critic  was  a  former  actor  and 
opera  singer  in  New  A'ork  City — the 
petulant,  opinionated  yet  somehow  charm¬ 
ing  Fred  Hunt,  who  went  to  pieces  an<i 
died  in  a  Milwaukee  sanitarium.  The 
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city  editor  was  .A.  R.  Fenwick,  who  has 
just  bought  the  Everett  (Wash.)  News. 

John  Talman, 
Portland,  Ore. 

HE  KNEW  THEM  WHEN— 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  recent 
appointment  of  J.  F.  Callahan  by  the 
Hearst  management  to  the  position  of 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  selection  by  him  of  1.  J.  Hent- 
schell  as  one  of  his  assistants  recalls  the 
time  eight  or  nine  years  ago  when  these 
two  young  men  were  in  MinncaiKvIis. 

Callahan  was  an  advertising  salesman 
on  the  Minneaf>olis  Journal  and  Hent- 
schell  was  an  advertising  salesman  on  the 
Minneat'olis  Tribune. 

Many  a  sales  b.attle  they  fought  on  the 
street  for  an  account.  Each  said  of  the 
other:  “He  is  the  hardest  man  I  have 
to  go  up  against.” 

\Vhen  Callahan  lost  it  was  to  Ilcnt- 
schell  and  when  Hentschell  lost  it  was  to 
Callahan.  The  Hearst  management  heard 
of  Callahan  sent  for  him  and  employed 
him  as  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
Pranchco  Examiner.  Not  long  after 
Callahan  was  promoted  to  the  jKisition  of 
general  manager  of  the  Examiner. 

It  was  then  he,  knowing  better  than 
anyone  else  Hentscheirs  ability,  finally  in¬ 
duced  him  to  join  the  Examiner  family. 
Now  Callahan  of  course  takes  Hentschell 
to  Seattle  with  him.  Merit  wins. 

Faithful,  efficient  service  attracts  em¬ 
ployers  as  does  an  unusual  article  of  mer¬ 
chandise  attract  buyers.  I  predict  suc¬ 
cess  for  these  two  young  men  wherever 
they  are  called. 

Old-Timer. 

NEW  OKLAHOMA  SEMI-WEEKLY 

A  new  semi-weekly  newspiipcr  the 
Cleveland  County  Democrat  A-  Netvs 
for  Norman,  Okla.,  will  be  launched  next 
month  by  Ed  S.  Kerrigan,  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  the  Nornuin  Trans¬ 
cript,  who  will  lie  editor,  and  William 
B.  W’arrcn  who  will  be  ailvertising 
manager. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completely  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

Beth  iiemktrs  ef  A.  B.  C. 

Wektehekter  Newvpapere,  Ine. 
Franklin  A.  Knrrlam,  Fmn. 
Meant  Vamon — Hew  HechnUn 


Columbus  Dispatch 

.  :.  **Ohio's  Grtattst  Home  Daily’’ 
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I  GREAT^ 
CENTRAL' 
OHIO 


a 

Paid  Circulation 

Sli  M>.  wklBf  left.  30,  1928 

116,9X7 

;  'x'  more  then  93%  J 

:  'V/  cenetntrated  f«  Ike  CnaS 
CtntrmI  Okie  Merket. 
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SEEKS  INJUNCTION 

Making  use  of  facts  uncovered  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
York  City,  Attorney  General  Ottinger 
of  New  York  State,  through  his  Deputy, 
Raymond  L.  Wise,  has  started  action  for 
a  pennanent  injunction  to  restrain  the 
Intercontinental  Airways  Conxiration, 
Eugene- Burgett  Corporation,  William 
C.  Clark,  Charles  Marchand,  Henry  J. 
Kaffaele  and  Jay  Hughes,  all  located  at 
342  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  from 
alleged  fraiKlulcnt  practices  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  stock  based  upon  a 
proposed  airway  from  New  York  to 
Chicago. 

1929  OUTLOOK  BRIGHT 

Orders  arc  now  being  placed  for  1929 
advertising,  and  according  to  space  sales¬ 
men  interviewed  this  week,  national  pros- 
IK'cts  for  news|wi>ers  are  bright.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  there  is  a  i>re- 
Christmas  slump,  with  a  number  of  na¬ 
tional  accounts  cancelling  cojiy  over  the 
holidays  in  order  to  avoid  expected  com- 
ixtition  with  heavy  local  advertising. 


Jcrsb'P 

ill  AH  «ireak 
over  1,090,000 
fiopulhstion 


schedule  exclusively  in  the 

Buffalo  Evening 

News 

COWARD  H  BUTLCR  tduof  hsbhske’ 


KliXT  SMTIH  COMPANY 
York.-  OtiRi  BmtUm  -  PluiadHyhii  —  AHii 


One  newspaper — the  Pittsburgh 
PRESS  —  blankets  the  great 
Pittsburgh  market,  the  fifth  larg¬ 
est  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  PRESS  has  overwhelming 
leadership.  At  one  cost,  through 
a  single  newspaper,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  quickly  and  thoroughly 
sells  both  dealers  and  consumers. 

THE 

PITTSBURGH 

PRESS 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
National  Advertising 
Department 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Hsw  Tork  CUoags  Ostrslt  Atlaata 
Bsn  rnneUev  Los  Ascslss  issttls 
FortlsnS  rbiladslpkla 


The  WELFARE  COblMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  ol 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  ip  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clv- 
ence  Ejrster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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LINOTYPE  ANNOUNCES 
EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 

Joaeph  T.  Mackey  Promoted  to  Execu- 
tire  Vice-President — Maguire 
Named  Vice-President  in 
Charge  of  Sales 

A  number  of  important  changes  in  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  were  announced  by 
Norman  Dodge,  president,  following  the 
annual  meeting  Nov.  21. 

Joseph  T.  Mackey,  for  many  years 
secretary  and  treasurer,  becomes  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
directors.  His  former  duties  are  assumed 
by  George  L.  Scharffenberger  as  treas¬ 
urer  and  W.  W.  Welsh  as  secretary. 

William  C.  A.  Maguire,  is  advanced 
fr<im  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  to 
vice-president  in  charge  c*f  sales.  _  The 
other  vice-i>residents  include  Frederic  D. 
McKenney,  general  counsel,  Conrad  A. 
Hanson,  in  charge  of  works,  and  Thomas 
J.  Mercer,  in  charge  of  audits. 

John  W.  Reid  and  Edward  A.  Reyn¬ 
olds  are  elected  to  the  offices  of  assistant 
treasurer  and  assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Dodge  reported  comjdetion  of  an 
extensive  rebuilding  program  which  in- 
clixled  replacement  of  some  of  the  older 
buildings  in  the  Hr<K)klyn  grfHip  with  a 
new  factory  unit  of  the  most  mtxlern 
type,  and  the  reconstruction  of  a  build¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  as  quarters  for  the  Lino¬ 
type  agency  in  that  city. 


WHITTIER  NEWS  REORGANIZED 

J.  F.  D.  Aue,  With  60  Per  Cent  Interest 
Becomes  Business  Manager 

I'ormation  of  the  Whittier  Publishing 
C<»mi)any  ami  sale  of  the  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  the  IVhiltter  (Cal.)  Nncs  has 
been  announced  by  Rex  B.  Kennedy,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News. 

John  F.  D.  .Nue,  former  publisher  of 
the  PurlingloH  (la.)  Hcnvk-Eye,  has 
purchased  W)  jier  cent  of  the  stock  in  the 
News  and  becomes  business  manager. 
Harry  C.  Holdsworth,  present  business 
manager,  and  who  with  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  principal  owner  of  the  News,  will 
retire  from  tlie  paper.  Mr.  Kennedy  will 
Kmain  ai  editor. 

The  building  in  which  the  News  it 
housed  and  the  job.  printing  department 
will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
former  owners.  Mr.  Holdsworth  will 
have  charge  of  the  job  department. 
While  the  consideration  was  not  made 
public,  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Aue  paid 
$175,000  for  his  tiO  |)er  cent  interest. 


PRESSMEN  CELEBRATE 

The  third  anniversary  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Press  .\pprentices'  Trade 
School  was  celebrated  by  the  New  York 
Printing  Pressmen's  L'nion  No.  2,  and 
the  Publishers’  .Association  of  New  York, 
at  a  beefsteak  dinner  in  Cavanaugh’s, 
Nov.  26.  Speakers  were  lister  L.  Jones, 
executive  secretary  of^  the  Publishers’ 
Association;  Major  Geoig*  L.  Berry, 
president  of  the  Pressmen’s  Union ; 
J.  Henry  Holloway,  principal  of  the 
Central  Trades  Continuation  School. 
Andrew  R.  .Armstrong,  president  of 
Union  No.  2.  presided. 


UTIUTY  PRAISES  NEWSPAPERS 

“N»»wSpaper  advertising  is  the  short- 
e*t  road  to  maximum  business,  therefore 
it  is  the  shortest  way  to  lowest  cost  to 
those  we  serve,”  is  the  declaration  of  the 
Oklahoma  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
in  a  recent  three  column  advertisement 
boosting  newspaper  space  and  explaining 
the  reasons  why  the  company  is  such 
a  heavy  user  of  advertising  in  Okla¬ 
homa  ncAvspapers. 


PLAZA  NAMED  FOR  DAILY 

Chicago’s  first  riverside  plaza  and  the 
square  block  which  it  occupies  has  been 
officially  named  the  Daily  News  Plaza,  in 
honor  of  the  new  home  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Nrtvs. 


NEW  FAIRCHILD  WEEKLY 


Retailing,  which  for  the  last  five  and 
a  half  years  has  been  issued  as  the  Satur¬ 
day  edition  of  IVomen’s  IVear  Daily, 
New  York,  will  become  a  separate  pub¬ 
lication  on  Jan.  5.  It  will  be  published 
weekly  in  place  of  the  Saturday  issue  of 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  which  will  be¬ 
come  a  five-day  newspaper.  Retailing 
will  be  the  seventh  member  of  the  Fair- 
child  Publications’  Group.  Harvey  E. 
Runner,  retail  editor  of  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  will  be  editor  of  Retailing,  and 
P.  K.  Crocker,  will  be  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 


MISSOURI  MERGER 

The  Canton  (Mo.)  Press,  the  second 
oldest  newspaper  in  Missouri,  established 
more  than  66  years  ago,  and  the  Ca»iton 
A^cu’s  were  merged  last  week  and  are 
now  published  as  he  Cmton  Press-Sews. 
a  new  corporation  having  been  organized 
to  take  over  the  paper.  H.  H.  Barrett, 
publisher  of  the  Press,  Thomas  N.  and 
Everett  N.  Moore,  owners  of  the  News, 
and  Jesse  W.  Barrett,  St.  Louis,  former 
attorney  general  of  the  stale  and  grand¬ 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  Press,  com- 
l>rise  the  corporatbn  stockholders. 


VIRGINIA  PRESS  TO  MEET 


TRADE  PAPER  CHAIN  GROWS 


PRINTERS  NAME  McCOY 


George  O.  Leonard,  head  of  the  media 
and  research  department  of  the  Camp. 
bell-Ewald  Advertising  Compain,  De. 
troit,  will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
midwinter  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Pre» 
Association  at  Richmond,  Jan.  18  .ind  19. 
His  talk  will  be  accompanied  hy  a 
motion  picture  showing  how  business  is 
handled  by  an  advertising  agenc;,.  W. 
P.  Kirkwood,  publisher  of  the  ICayv;. 
boro  (Y^a.)  Neu's  and  former,  director 
of  the  newspaper  editors’  course  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  will  speak  co 
"The  Local  Newspaper  as  the  .Ally  of 
the  Local  Merchant.” 


National  Trade  Journals,  Inc.,  has 
acquired  five  additional  publications. 
The  Architectural  Fontm,  Heating  and 
Ventilating  .\faga:ine.  Good  Furniture 
Magazine,  Sfvcialty  Salesmen  and  Sales- 
ology,  the  newest  acquisitions,  bring  the 
total  owned  by  the  company  of  17. 


James  McCoy,  member  of  the  “Big 
Six”  Typographical  Union  of  New  York 
City,  was  fleeted  superintendent  of  the 
Union  Printer’s  Home  in  Colorado 
Springs  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  re¬ 
cently.  He  will  succeed  John  C.  Daley 
who  resigned  after  serving  as  superin¬ 
tendent  for  IS  years. 


ROWE  WINS  ELECnON 


H.  E.^  C.  Rowe,  field  manager  of  th* 

Ohio  Newspaper  .Association  was  r^ 
cently  elerted  to  the  state  house  of 
representatives  from  Holmes  County, 

He  is  the  only  Republican  to  ever  be  ®  ** 
elected  to  this  position. 


BLANKETS 


of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 


Rotary  Newspaper  PrintiDg 
Machines 


Automatic  ^Kciency  Felt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
OiLproof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 


You  can  save  waste  paper,  inerrase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  including 
all  widths  and  thicknesses. 


New  Eoglaod  Newspaper 
Sapply  Compaoy 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Addresa  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


e  Last  Word  in  Plate  Making 
and  Finishing  Devices 


tu 


_ perfec 

pUtcB  per  minute,  per  aolUr,  foot  of 


working  space,  l^or  all  tW 
^cts  address  Goss  Priatisi  | 
Press  Company.New  York, 
Chicago  or  San  Francises. 


K  ^built 

:  CD5S&H0E 
I  PRESSES 


Bargains 
in  all  types 

tell  usyourneeds 
and  send  jbr  list 


The  Quickest  and  Best  Casting  Unit 


Hoe  Stereotype  Fur¬ 
nace  with  Hoe  Equi¬ 
poise  Curved  Casting 
Moulds  and  Pumps. 


If  it’s  a  Hoe,  It’s  the  Best 

Vo.  7 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Sharon  Bldg. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


7  So.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Pere  Marquette  Bldg. 
NEW  ORLEANS 


7  Water  St. 
BOSTON 


GO^-S  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 


DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  MIOB  SPXBD  UNITS  —  M.eoo  par  hr 

The  hacTieet  and  moat  prodnctlva  high  epead  anit  prati.  Equipped  with  latatt 
quick  leck-up  plate  clampe,  eutometie  alaetrio  brakea,  ato.,  ate.  Auloplalt  aad  di7 
mat  equipmant.  All  matariala.  itaali,  broniaa,  ato.,  of  the  Utaat  approved  machan. 
ioal  enginaering  praottca. 


THE  DUPLBX  TUBULAR  aingla  pUte  rotary.  The  fuU  S6.000  raanlng 
tpead  with  aingla  platai.  All  atereotypa  ooata  (material  aad  labor)  out  iu  half. 
Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  aiiad  daily.  tTnit-doaiguad ;  built  ia  •  pg..  It  pg., 
16  pg..  to  PC.,  ate.  And  any  aUa  oau,  by  adding  nnita,  ba  ineraaaad  in  Ita  capacity 


THB  DUPLBX  PLATBBD  WBB  PRBSS  for  amallar  dalllaa  and 

waakliea.  Printa  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  IMS  and  delivers  perfactad  aawtpaperi 
6.  8,  10.  18.  14  or  16  pagea  comjdeta  in  ana  operation.  Speed  5,000  te  6,000  par 
hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  pace  at  option. 


H'rt/e  us  pout  press  needs--Let  us  help  pou  solve  pour  pressroom  problems — 
Our  staM  Is  ot  pour  service. 


Daplex  Printing  Pregg  Company 

Battto  CrMk.  U.  S.  A. 
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Employment 


Equipment 


editor  &  PUBUSHER 

CUtMified  Aihrertuiiig 
Information 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (CMh  with  Ordw^) 

1  Tina  —  JSO  par  liaa 

3  TlBsaa—  AO  par  Uaa 

AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Cask  witk  OrSsr) 

1  TIsm  —  .76  par  Um 

4  Tbnaa —  .60  par  Um 
Cauat  afai  war4s  ta  tka  Um 

Wkita  spaca  ckarpa  at  aaaaa  rats  par  Um 
f$i  iBMrtisa  as  aaraa4  ky  frsqusacr  af 
Mrtisa.  kUalmuaa  spaca,  tkras  Uaaa.  Tka 
lUtsr  A  Puklisksr  rassrras  tka  ripkt  ta 
jMtfy.  adit  ar  rajact  say  capy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brolura 


titnMbils  Onids  Basks,  astabllsbad,  wall 
kitwo,  up-to-data,  STsllabls  for  $10,000.  Pnb. 
UMr  hsTiog  distribution  fscllltlas  eoold  handla. 
Btrrls-Uibbla  Compsuy,  11  Wast  4Snd  lltrsat, 
ttw  lork  City. 


■ildlt  Wast  Propsrtlas — Hxeluslra  listings.  Ns 
ttasflng  pnbllclty.  Parsonal  sarrlcs  In  STSty 
t«l.  Krerytblng  confideutlal.  Clyde  Q.  Knox, 
61  Board  of  TTada,  Kansas  Cit>',  Ho. 


Tn  Newapspar  Bsrgsina— In  growing  mid-west 
ddaa.  Net  proflts,  $28,000  to  $38,000.  Bx- 
Hatlte  Helds.  Valuable  real  estate.  Popnla- 
dta.  20.000  with  80,000  trade  territory.  Louis 
Hdj.  .Newspaper  Brokerage,  Wrlgley  Bldg., 
Ckirago;  Uet.  Theatre  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

Baalrable  Evening  Paper,  exclusive  county  seat 
Wd,  Middle  South',  splendid  equipment;  earning 
arge  dividends  on  price  asked;  Initial  payment 
18,000.  Also  very  desirable  semi-weekly  and 
pb  pisnt.  Eastern  Pennsylvania;  Initial  payment 
UlOOn  J.  B.  Shale.  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Oaar  D,  Orsy,  Htnrgeon,  Ho.,  newspaper  broker 
isd  owner,  writes:  “This  is  the  season  of 

Tssoksgivliig  and  1  want  the  people  of  this  old 
•afiB  to  know  tliat  1  am  truly  thankful  for 
lead  health  and  a  tine  business.  1  have  had  won- 
dtrlul  mail  for  the  past  month.  Intended  news- 
isper  purchasers  all  over  this  country,  after  la- 
bsrlDg  to  Bnd  something  they  desire,  get  dls- 
ippulnted  and  put  their  cases  tn  my  hands.  I 
late  traveled  over  8,000  miles  in  the  last  80 
days  trying  to  buy  newspapers  for  clients. 
People  write  me  how  iiinch  money  they  have  and 
vbat  they  want  and  then  I  try  to  find  It  for 
Ihesi.  1  am  listing  some  mighty  goo<l  properties 
these  Thanksgiving  days.  I  have  a  new  dally 
llsled  In  North  Carolina  which  can  be  bought 
lor  Isri.OOO  on  easy  terms.  It  has  no  comiietl- 
tloe  In  7  counties.  It  Is  well  equipped  and  the 
prire  asked  Is  most  reasonable,  and  If  you  will 
write  me  I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  It. 
I  have  a  dally  In  Illinois  clearing  $28,000  a  year 
which  Is  prh'ed  right.  I  am  a  Methodist  and 
don't  mind  testifying.  I  am  a  Democrat  and 
dsa't  mind  shedding  tears.  I  have  been  a  news¬ 
paper  publiaher  for  40  years,  have  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  and  know  something  about  the  game 
«f  life  and  I  am  Just  learning  something  about 
the  newspaper  business.  If  I  keep  on  feeling 
IS  goisl  as  I  do  today  1  hope  I  live  to  celebrate 
ay  one  hundredth  birthday.  I  think  this  la  the 
hwt  world  1  ever  lived  tn  and  I  am  not  worried 
•bout  the  future." 


NewapApert  For  Sale 


■sw  Hava  Available  four  very  substantial  and 
promising  weekly  newspaper  properties.  They 
will  t>e  disclosed  only  to  customers  having  from 
110,000  to  $20,000  for  cash  payment.  All  are 
psod  Income  pioneers  and  offer  a  very  excellent 
•ad  assured  livelihood  to  an  active  publisher. 
Harwell  A  Rockwell.  Comer  Bldg.,  Birmingham, 
Ala  ;  S14  Times  Bid.,  New  York. 


NawrapaperA  Wanted 

Dally  Wanted  In  city  of  8.000  to  80.000.  Or  1 
te  8  w)H>klles.  Ohio  preferred.  Two  prospective 
buyers  are  experienced  editorially  and  the  third 
Is  bnsinesa  man.  B-648.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Waated  to  Buy— Dally  newspaper  In  western  city 
•f  S.tss)  to  20,000.  Address  B-l»4,  Editor  ft 
Pahllsher. _ _ _ 

Vs  Can  Bell  More  dallies  and  weeklies.  Urge 
•ad  small,  worth  price  asked.  Clients  waiting 
tsf  them.  Quick  and  confldentlal  action.  What 
bare  you?  Wilhelm  ft  Holm,  300  12th.  N.  W., 
Caatou,  O. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper  Stock  For  Sale 


For  Sals— Smsll  block  ntock  carrying  pOHitlon 
of  buKlncM  manager  on  growing  newspaper  In 
StmthwcMtern  city  of  50.(M)D.  Vn^iirpaxiied  op- 
iM»rtunlty  for  qualified  man.  B*693.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


The  World's  largost  OIrouUtlaa  Building  Or- 
ganlaaUon — Tbs  only  elrcnUUon  bnlldlng  aarv- 
Ice  la  Newspapordom  famlahlng  paklimors' 
aOdavlta  of  the  sxact  raanlU  of  ita  ovary 
campaign.  Tha  Obarlas  Partlewe  Company, 
Occidental  Bnlldlng,  IndUnapolU. 


11,000  Haw  •nbaoriptieaa  an  Breaklyn  papar; 
10,000  Atlantic  City,  Dnlqna  oampalgna  by 
former  pnbllabar.  Snecaaa  gnarantaad.  Hndaoo 
Da  Prleat,  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


Tha  W,  8.  Randall  Company,  104  N.  Ballay 
avenue,  Louiavllle,  Ky. — Superior  Clrcnlatlon 
Biilldera— Creators  and  aole  ownera  of  the 
Kendall  Plan. 


OlrottUtlon  Builders  —  Blair  ft  Anstln,  1018 
Perkiomen  avcous,  Reading.  Penn.  Originators 
of  Balasmanahip  Olnb  Campaigns. 

OirenUtian — Whan  quick,  additional  drcnUtlon 
coverage  becomes  neceaaary,  remember  that  eur 
twenty  years  In  thU  one  Una  of  sndaavor  la 
your  proof  against  axparlmantlng.  Write  or 
wire.  O'Dali  Clrcnlatlon  Bcrvtca  Bnrsan,  Ball 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EDITORIAL 


Syndicates 


Editors,  Notice !  Syndicate  offer,  yon  excep- 
iiuiial  Kcrial  release*.  If  you  desire  atorlea  with 
iinuKUul  appeal,  dally  or  weekly  featnrec — write 
III  for  list  on  Immediate  or  future  releasee. 
Serial  Uaaterpleces,  1841  Broadway,  New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Halp  Wantad 


CirouUtion — Road  man  for  first  paper  In  terri¬ 
tory.  Must  secure  rmiultB  by  permnal  canvaHs 
as  well  as  carriers.  B-fiOO,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CircuUtion  Manager  wante<l  for  Western  small 
town  newapaper.  Must  l>e  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  branebea  of  the  work,  and  an  eco¬ 
nomical  operator.  Young  man  with  a  good  back- 
gn>und  and  anxious  for  future  deM|re<l.  In  first 
letter  give  complete  Information  regarding  age. 
education,  experience,  referencea,  etc.  Box 
B-688,  Editor  ft  PublUber. 


Editor  wanted,  preferably  with  capital,  by  an 
liiternallonal  magaxine  of  high  literary  charac¬ 
ter  (located  In  the  west).  B-fiST,  Editor  A 
I'nhllaher. 

Newspaper  Accountant-  -Hmall  afternoon  daily  in 
town  of  ten  thnnsand  desires  thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  newspH|>er  accniintsnt  capable  ef  being 
developed  into  asslstaiit  business  manager.  This 
opimrtnnlty  is  unparnllele<l  In  small  field.  De- 
aire  young  man  who  can  stand  most  rigid  In 
vestigatinn.  Tell  all  In  letter,  stating  loweat 
oalary,  reference  or  copies,  etc.  B-fittfi,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Salaaman  of  experience  in  calling  on 
newspapers;  man  of  education  and  culture,  with 
ability  to  demonstrate  value  of  high  grade  fea¬ 
tures  and  willing  to  travel  continnoualy.  Un¬ 
married  preferred.  (Jive  fnll  particulars  and 
former  connections  in  first  letter.  Address 
B  687.  Editor  ft  Pnbllsher. 


SitoatieBs  Wanted 


Advertising  Salaaman — Now  employed  on  large 
metropolitan  dally,  desires  change.  Capable  of 
handling  display  advertising  of  any  natnra  In 
local  field.  Knows  advertising  and  bow  to  sell 
It.  Best  references.  Available  on  reasonable 
notice.  B-678.  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 


Advertising  Managar — Twelve  yeare'  aacceasfal 
experience  leading  papers.  Seeking  permanent 
connection  with  newspaper  requiring  a  man  with 
broad  viaion,  high  standard  and  proven  ability. 
Age  36,  married.  College  education.  B-680, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salaaman — Age  28,  desires  position 
on  eatatillahed  newapaper  In  Metropolitan  area. 
Has  agency  contact  for  Classified  and  Display. 
B-6P8,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Auditor-Anoountant,  age  27,  married,  7  years' 
newspaper  experience.  Ryetems,  coats,  credits, 
:>IHce  management.  Now  employed.  Desires 
greater  opportnnlty.  B-863.  Editor  ft  Publleher. 

Clrcnlatlon — Editorial  Promotion  man  with  Inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  and  long,  tnccesafnl  metropoli¬ 
tan  experience.  Expert  on  contests  and  earrier 
promotion.  Now  employed.  B-fitSO,  Editor  ft 
Pnbitsber. 


EMPLOYMENT 

SituatioM  Waatad 


CircttUtioa  — 8  jeara*  iDtentlT#  experi¬ 

ence.  morning  and  evening  A.  B.  C.  papers. 
Home  delivery  builder,  hard  worker,  inttlllgent. 
thoroughly  honest  and  tober.  Dealroue  of  con- 
nei'tlng  with  Republican  paper.  Be^t  reference! 
it  to  character  and  ability.  Family  man.  now 
employed.  Available  reatonable  notU^e.  All 
(x>miuuiilcatloDt  coufldentlal.  Go  anywhere,  op- 
IHirtiiDlty  permitting.  B-677.  Editor  A  Piib- 
liiher. 


Circulation— 

To  a  publinher  whi*  In  dlHHatlNtled  with  th«- 
preaent  conditlonN  I  offer  iny  nervicea  aa  Clrcu 
latlon  Manager. 

Know  every  phtHe  of  circiilfition  work 
promotion.  h(»me  deliver.v  by  lN»y  carrlerM  and 
dealers,  (‘ollectiona.  A.  B.  C.  record!,  etc. 

Thoroughly  ex|>erlenced  large  and  aniall  pa- 
perN.  At  preaent  employed,  but  wlah  to  make 
immediate  change.  Young,  enthUMiaRttc.  ambl 
tloua.  lllgheat  referencea.  Il-tllMI.  l‘>litor  A 
Publiaher. 


Circulation  Young  man.  now  aaNiHtiiiit.  dcHlreH 
|M>Kltion  aa  iiiHiiager  on  dally  up  to  10. (Mk);  or 
HNMiMtant  on  larger  ph|mt.  Kii«*\vk  lM»y  carrier 
promotion  and  all  other  niigb>M  of  work.  H  7tMt, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Compoiing  Room  Superintendent.  :i7.  inarri«Ml. 
thoroughly  experlemed,  beat  referemei*  Will 
('onaider  formanahlp.  Prefer  northwest  Conner 
tion.  B-080,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Copy  Reader.  re|M»rter.  rewrite,  I'niverMity  grad 
uate,  .%  yeara’  experlen<*e.  excellent  n'fereiicea. 
marrleil.  Paul  .MaHNerman.  51’..*  KnglewiNMl, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Deak  Man,  telegraph  editor,  make-up.  etc.,  firat 
claaa  experience,  wants  imaltlon  on  Southern 
afternoon  dally.  B  A82.  ^Itor  A  Publisher. 

Deak  Man,  29.  thorough  copy  and  executive  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed.  References.  College 
graduate.  Married  B-fi76.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

Editor,  New  York,  wlahea  to  inveaf  in  weekly 
and  give  full  aervicee.  Excellent  record.  Il-7t>l. 
Editor  A  Ptibliaher. 


Editor-Manager  Weekly.  Siiburhan  field  pre 
ferred.  Young  man.  Eight  yeara'  exi>erlence 
Writing,  advertialng,  circulation,  make-up.  Good 
organiser.  Wife,  experienced  in  proofreading, 
re|>orting,  alao  deairea  (‘onnection,  tli<»  tht««  not 
neceaaary.  H  tlMl,  Editor  A  Publisher 

Editorial  -WfMild  like  to  conimiiiiicate  with 
ownera  of  weekly  or  aemi-weekly  In  North  Caro 
Una.  Houth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  or  MImrIh- 
aippi  dealrlng  aervicea  of  first  claaa  newa  man  na 
editor  or  newa  aniDervlaor.  Am  82  years  old,  4*ol 
lege  graduate  and  experienced  In  all  phaMea  of 
news  handling.  Beat  referencea.  B-697,  Editor 
9t  Publiaher. 

Editorial  Deak  or  reporting.  Have  written 
<laily  feature.  Ten  years’  A.  P.  and  4»ne  year 
daily  experience.  B-649,  B^lltor  A  Publiaher. 

Editorial — Young  man.  university  graduate,  e^ght 
years’  experience,  human  Interest  feature'*,  flu 
ent  rewrite,  reiN>rt«>rial.  on  big  dniliea;  three 
jeara  with  leading  metropolltair  news  a^aiH-ia 
tion.  Editorials  and  publicity  also.  Consider 
editing  country  pai>er.  11-892.  E*lltor  A  Pub¬ 
liaher. 


Editor,  39.  with  re<‘ortl  of  18  years’  «*ontinu4»ua 
employment.  Im-lndiiig  ten  years’  New  Y*»rk  ex¬ 
perience  in  posts  of  reK|>onaibllity,  seeks  place 
as  editor  and  piihlisher  In  smaller  city.  Change 
desired  b$M‘ause  of  family.  B-881,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


Editorial — Young  woman,  experienced,  society, 
personal  or  straight  news  desk.  Florida  pre* 
ferred.  Apply  B-fi.39.  Editor  A  Publiaher^ _ 

Editorial — Young  woman,  college  graduate,  eight 
years*  experience  that  includes  publicity  work, 
editorial,  aaaistant  duties  on  weekly  publication, 
reporting  and  literary  service  for  small  syndl 
cate,  detirea  position  aa  reporter  or  st»ecjal 
feature  writer.  Expert  stenographer,  typist. 
B-657,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clatsified 

— is  where  you  can  tell 
of  your  experience  and 
ability  to  an  audience 
that  includes  the  employ¬ 
ers  in  the  Advertising  and 
Publishing  world. 


L 


Services 


EMPLOYMENT 


Situfttioiu  Wanted 


Financial  Writer  —  Kxpvrlvnvvd  newspaper,  mar¬ 
ket  letter.,  financlul  literature  of  nil  kinds,  and 
liiihlii-it;  niHiuiuer;  also  “ad"  eoiijr.  A|:e  3.8, 
iiiarrleil.  H-61l.-t.  Editor  ft  riihllsher. 


Newapaper  Preei  Erecting  and  plant  layout. 
Have  bandied  all  makea  of  rotarlec  and  Bkt  bed 
presaee.  Satlefactory  referencea.  Junlua  T. 
Bmw-ne,  Anderaon,  8.  0. 


Reporter,  23.  Mlsaoiirt  fcradiiate.  two  years'  ex- 
lierlence,  wialies  Job  In  East  Box  Editor 

A  I’ublliber. 


MECHANICAL 


EqvipnMt  for  Salo 


Job  Preeeos,  Paper  Outton,  Wlro  AUtohan. 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  end  guar¬ 
anteed  mechlnee  et  bargelu  prices,  key  tenoe. 
Hoffman  Type  A  Engraving  Oe..  114  E.  18th 
Street,  New  York  City. 


For  Sale — The  following  equipment:  Goes  Acme 
newspaper  web  perfei'ting  rotary  press.  Will 
print  4-6-8-10-12-14  16  pages.  Press  complete 

with  extra  set  of  roller  stocks,  and  paster 
fHiuipmtmt  to  run  8  to  32  pages  tabloid;  also  15 
h.  p.  motor.  Stereotype  equipment  consists  of 
one  semi  (‘yllndrical  plate  aaw  trimmer  with  8 
h.  p.  motor.  One  atereotyper’s  finishing  block. 
One  semi  plate  shaver  with  3  h.  p.  motor.  One 
double  platen  steam  table  with  apron  and  gas 
fired  tK>ner  complete.  One  two-ton  metal  pot 
with  pump  tind  semi-plate  casting  b<»x.  Equip¬ 
ment  in  g(MMl  condition.  Will  sell  for  cash  or 
on  terms  at  real  bargain.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  write  CJlobe  Newa,  attention  Wilbur  C. 
Hawk,  tieneral  Manager,  Amarillo,  Texas. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Completo 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  64  Went 
23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Used  Ooaa  Mat  Roller  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
^ale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co., 
South  Paulina  St..  C  hicago,  111. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  suid 
Appraised 

All  negotiadoni  confidentul 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 


BnslnMa  HMabllabai  U  1886 
350  MacBson  Ay*.  N*w  York 

Paolflo  Coast  Baprosantatlvoi 
M.  0.  Moot*,  838  Neath  BovwIy  My*. 
Bevwly  HllU,  Oalif. 


WE  BUY  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  CLIENTS 
WE  SELL  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  CLIENTS 

W*  ako  gp*ci«KM  in  appcftlaftk 
and  couolidatioB*. 

And  wa  alwaya  try  ta  oanduat  ear  allaaka' 
bnalaasa  withaat  ynbUaity. 

Baah  af  na  la  a  reeevd  af  It  yean  ad 
tarvloa  ta  aatiaflad  onataman. 

Wrlta  anr  aaarait  OMoa,  ar  battar  yal. 
oall  la  panoa  If  yaaalhla. 

HARWELL  A  ROCKWELL 

Cotnar  Building  Ttmaa  Building 

Birmingham,  Ala.  New  York  City 


SPECIAL 

fk  TTRACTIVE  newapnper  in 
Cm  prncticnllY  excluaive  field 
nvniinble  on  West  Const.  Enm- 
inir  fair  return  on  one  million 
dollara  investment.  Prop.  366x. 


The  H.  F.  Henrichs  Agency 

LitcbfielA  lU. 


,'a 


t« 
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Editor  &  Publisher  and  The  Fourth  Estate  for  December  1,  1928 


$$ 


DOLLAR 

PULLERS 


$$ 


Decemher  days  arc  shortest  and  arti¬ 
ficial  lisht  is  most  used  during  this  month. 


Newspaper  Engineering 


An  organization  tpKializing 
-  m  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
I  \  analytical  surveys  and 

valuations. 


\' 


S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 


Hewtpmf^r  ButUirngt, 
Fr0dmettpn,  Ogiraht*. 

Saratyi,  Valmatiamt. 

420  Lexingtoa  Avemie,  New  York 


Ont  Dollar  will 
bt  paid  for  tack 
idoa  pmbluhrd 
Send  clipping 
■  for  payment. 


COHAN  ON  DRAMA  CRITICS 


Noted  Producer  Says  They  Are  Neces¬ 
sary — Bad  Reviews  ‘‘Don’t  Hurt” 


Your  carrier  boys  make  good  collec¬ 
tors  of  small  advertising  bills  from 
patrons  on  their  routes.  The  Logansport 
(Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  finds  that  the 
patrons  pay  the  boys  promptly  upon  find¬ 
ing  that  the  carriers  are  paid  a  commis¬ 
sion  on  the  collections.  It  also  causes  the 
boys  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  lines  of 
the  newspaper’s  business  other  than  the 
delivery  of  the  issues. — Lewis  Hyman. 


Stress  this  thought  in  getting  advertise¬ 
ments  from  lamp  dealers  for  the  holidays. 
Klectrical  stores  and  hardware  stores 
should  lie  interested.  Get  hardware  stores 
to  advertise  their  modem  lighting  systems 
for  rural  homes. — R.  T.  C.,  Sandusky,  O. 


The  Findlay  (O.)  Republican  carries 
the  advertisements  of  a  lo^l  plumlier  who 
is  urging  the  installation  of  he"  regula¬ 
tors  on  furnaces  as  a  means  of  preventing 
colds. — R.  T.  C. 


Why  be  content  with  one  school  sec- 
tirjn  a  year?  Many  commercial  schools 
are  enrolling  pupils  daily.  A  special  sec¬ 
tion,  captioned  “Get  Into  Bigger  Money,’’ 
should  api)eal  to  barber  colleges,  beauty 
schools,  aviation  schools,  and  scores  of 
others  ordinarilv  using  classified  only. — 
HJA. 


The  Duluth  News  Tribune  recently 
conducted  a  sales  contest  among  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  the  used  automobile,  truck  and 
tractor  field.  Points  were  awarded  to  the 
salesmen  for  their  efforts  in  order  to 
determine  the  winner  and  varied  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  of  sale.  A  silver  cup  trophy 
was  awarded  to  the  winner  w'ho  came  in 


Interview  your  local  tire  dealers  and 
get  them  to  insert  ads  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  “Give  Tires  Ff»r  Christmas.”  This 
ty|)c  of  advertising  at  this  time  of  year 
is  gaining  in  popularity  w'ith  local  dealers 
and  it  can  work  anywhere. — C.  E.  Pellis- 
sier,  Boston. 


Talk  of  abolishing  dramatic  critics  was 
dismissed  as  “senseless  flapdoodle”  by 
George  M.  Cohan,  noted  idaywrigfit  and 
producer  in  a  chapter  “What  I  Think  of 
Drama  Critics,”  included  in  Morrov/s 
Alnumak  for  1929,  edited  by  Burton 
Rascoe.  In  the  same  chapter  he  declared 
that  “unfavorable  criticism  doesn’t  hurt 
two  weeks  after  a  play  is  under  way — if 
it  lasts  that  long.”  He  wrote  in  part: 

“Barnum's  theory  that  controversy 
supplies  the  hub  that  rolls  the  customers 
to  the  box  office  wicket,  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  in  American  criticism 
as  practiced  today.  No  two  critics  agree 
on  anything.  The  reading  public  is  en¬ 
tertained,  the  producer  annoyed  and 
everybody  has  a  good  time.  Give  me  the 
critics.  I’ll  take  a  chance. 

“I  know  that  the  majority  of  managers 
never  emit  a  complaint  when  the  first- 
string  writers  say  their  piece.  It  is  the 
understudy  that  brings  gray  hair  to  them. 
.‘\nd  so  it  goes.  A  reviewer  is  judged 
by  the  fewer  understudies  he  has.  Mr. 
Dale,  for  many  years,  held  the  place  of 
honor.  Critics  don’t  stand  together, 
despite  rumor  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
is  what,  in  my  mind,  makes  them  great 
little  guys.” 


with  171  points  to  his  credit.  The  con¬ 
test  lasted  a  month  in  which  22  salesman 
participated,  and  156  automobiles,  trucks, 
and  tractors  were  sold. — A.  G.  Patterson. 


'  In  a  recent  subscription  contest  the 
Santa  Ana  (Cal.)  Register,  fotmd  it  a 
good  idea  to  have  the  newsboys  dis¬ 
tribute  the  following  letter  mimeographed 
in  a  boy’s  handwriting,  to  all  non-sub¬ 
scribers. 

“Dear  Friend: 

“I  am  the  Register  Carrier  boy.  I  go 
by  your  house  every  other  night  but  I  do 
not  leave  a  paper. 

“The  Register  is  a  good  newspaper.  It 
has  all  the  Santa  Ana  and  Orange  county 
news  and  good  funnies  in  it. 

“If  I  get  5  new  subscribers  before  to¬ 
morrow  nite,  I  get  $3  in  cash.  That  is 
half  as  much  as  I  get  for  carrying  papers 
a  month.  I  am  going  to  leave  this  letter 
and  sample  paper.  I’ll  be  back  tomorrow 
to  see  you. 

“Your  friend, 

“A  Register  Carrier. 

“I’ll  leave  your  paper  every  day  on  the 
porch  if  you’ll  help  me  win  this  $3.” 

This  stunt  brought  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  amount  of  new  business. — F.  H. 
Williams. 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


'T'HE  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  is  offer- 
■*  inc  its  readers  $2  for  each  acceptable 
brief  account  of  the  happiest  diristmas 
they  ever  spent. — Thor.s  Eigen mann. 


•Sunday  Plain  Dealer’s  theatre  pages, 
which  might  he  used  on  a  Saturday  night 


The  U'ichita  Pcacon  recently  published 
an  article  on  movie  mashers  and  found 
that  both  sexes  were  represented.  It  made 
an  interesting  feature  and  a  masher  be¬ 
ing  scorned  by  a  good-looking  girl  pro¬ 
viding  the  illustration. — E.  H.  P. 


The  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  has  a  very 
interesting  feature  called  “Minute  Qiats 
with  Tulsans”  in  which  one  and  two 
inch  short  interviews  on  various  questions 
are  held  with  Tulsa  citizens. — h'air,  Okla¬ 
homa  Citv. 


A  great  many  more  churches  would 
advertise  at  Easter  time  if  they  had 
planned  for  such  a  thing  in  their  budget. 
Why  not  contact  the  boads  of  the  various 
churches  in  your  town  and  propose  to 
them  to  inaugurate  a  system  for  a  year 
whereby  a  hundred  or  more  members 
would  deposit  a  few  cents  every  Sunday 
for  a  year  making  an  amount  equal  to 
the  price  of  a  page  or  at  least  a  half. 
— James  VV’.  Hesse,  Topeka. 


A  Boston  paper  ran  a  story  last  year 
entitled  “The  Romance  of  the  Christmas 
Tree.”  It  told  where  the  idea  originated, 
its  significance,  and  the  reason  for  its 
popularity.  It  also  told  of  the  industry 
that  has  sprung  up  around  the  Oiristmas 
tree,  the  growing  and  marketing  of  the 
tree  itself,  the  decorations,  etc. — C.  E. 
Pellissier. 


‘Today*!  Newt  Today** 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve¬ 
ning,  morning  and 
Sunday  news- 
papers  everywhere. 


One  of  the  features  on  the  Cleveland 
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THE 

RESTORE 


does  not  ask  you 
to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract.  It  has  no 
sales  force  but  the  world  celebri¬ 
ties  who  contribute  regularly  to 
its  output.  It  has  been  a  syndi¬ 
cate  for  eighteen  years  and  is  still 
flourishing.  It  has  far-flung  con¬ 
nections. 


PLAN 


— prevents  t3rpe 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 
Linotype  Intert3rpe 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Maaufacturars  of  Spartan  Tjrpa  Metali 
Stock  in  Principal  Citiaa 


page  also,  is  a  box  giving  “the  wmJ 
liest  subtitle”  culled  from  local  •ovieil 
U.  S.  V^,  .Akron. 


Does  the  present  generation  'kuow 
historic  spots  and  places  in  yr.ur  ci^ 
Run  a  question  and  answer  contest  on  J 
history  of  the  city  or  county  .ind  th9 
use  a  series  of  historical  features. — 

M. 


“What  d^^Mj  think  was  the  :iK>it  ic 
portant  happening  of  1928?”  .isked 
say  25  local  people  of  various  tradt. 
would  make  a  good  feature  for  an  ov;' 
of-the-year  paper.— U.  S.  V.,  Akroa 


Now  that  Christmas  is  approai  hing,  gr] 
up  a  story  about  men  being  better  rustoc 
ers  than  women.  Are  they?  Haw 
reporter  tour  the  department  stores  a:: 
interview  a  few  clerks. — C.  E.  F. 


Read  Editor  &  Publisher— $4  a  ytar 


We  tell  newepapen 

SERIALS 

that  sell  newspapers 


"DAPHNE”  bjr  Hazel  Livinfiton 
"DELUGE”  by  S.  Fowlar  Wright 
"ALIAS  THE  SPOOK"  by  WinUrat 
Van  Duzer 

“HALF-WIVES”  by  Winifrad  Vaa 
Duzer 

“CRIME  IN  THE  CRYPT'  by 
Carolyn  Well* 

“BROADWAY  LOVE”  by  Tbomaa 
Edgelow 

“LOVE'S  ECSTACT*  by  May  ChriiUa 
“MUSSOLINI— Man  of  Destiny" 
by  Vittorio  Do  Fcori 
“THE  NEWPORT  GIRL"  by  Gilbwt 

Rogers 


And  other  assured  circulation 
builders,  wire  or  write 


KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  INC. 


MBW  TOEK  CITT 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Personnel  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertising 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  Mves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleass 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director, 
Peraonnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ava, 
Chicago,  III 
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